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Dedication 


TO'the  members  of  Judson  P.  Galloway 
Post,  No.  152,  American  Legion,  to  the 
members  of  John  T.  Kenney  Post,,  No. 
9 73,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to  all  of  those 
who  lived  and  served  through  the  World  War, 
and  specially  to  those  who  served  and  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  and  now 
sleep  in  honored  graves  at  home  or  where 
poppies  blow  in  Flanders’  fields,  this  little 
volume  is  affectionately  and  reverently  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  record  has  been  made  possible  as 
a  patriotic  service  and  a  community  contribu¬ 
tion,  by  those  whose  names  are  enrolled 
herein  as  the  patrons  of  the  work. 


EDWARD  P.  DUNPHY. 


1.  John  Deyo,  M.  D.,  City  Historian. 

2.  Edward  P.  Dunphy,  Writer  of  This  Volume. 

3.  Dr.  Henry  Wilson,  War  Time  City  Manager. 

4.  Jonathan  D.  Wilson,  War  Time  Mayor. 

5.  Henry  M.  Leonard,  Reconstruction  Period  Mayor. 
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Patrons  Edition 


Residents  of  Newburgh  and  vicinity,  including  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  whose  interest  in  the  history  of  their  community  and 
whose  desire  to  preserve  its  traditions  have  moved  them 
to  subscribe  such  sum  for  this  work  as  would  make 
publication  possible: 


Mr.  Oswald  J.  Cathcart 

Hon.  Peter  Cantline 

Mr.  John  Drew 

Mr.  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Haon 

Mrs.  Frederic  Delano  Hitch 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Leonard 

Major  W.  Johnston  McKay 

Mr.  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry 

Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Odell 

Rev.  Henry  O’Carroll 

LeGrand  W.  Pellett 

Mr.  Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker 

Mr.  John  L.  Sloan 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Stewart 

Mr.  James  D.  Tweed 

Mr.  George  S.  Weller 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Whitehill 
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Foreword 


G<rT"tHE  present  state  of  things  is  the  consequence  of  the  past,"  says  John- 

1  son,  “and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  as  to  the  sources  of  good  we  enjoy 
or  the  evils  we  suffer.  If  we  act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the 
study  of  history  is  not  prudent;  if  we  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  others, 
it  is  not  just.”  Herein  we  have  at  once  a  reason  for  this  work  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  conditions  which  make  it  necessary,  worth  while  and  possible. 

During  the  world  war  it  was  quickly  brought  home  to  even  the  most 
casual  of  visitors  and  observers  that  in  Newburgh  to  an  extent  not  dreamed 
of  in  most  places  was  to  be  found  a  devotion  to  the  war  aims  of  America. 
Here  was  a  condition  which  at  once  provoked  inquiry.  Why  was  it  that  this 
town  of  ours,  which  had  never  boasted  of  more  than  6,000  male  voters,  sent 
more  than  2,500  men  to  the  colors,  more  than  one-third  of  its  adult  male 
population?  How  did- it  happen  that  the  number  of  those  who  served, 
actually  exceeded  the  number  who  responded  to  the  national  summons  for 
registry  in  the  selective  service?  How  did  it  happen  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  went  were  actually  volunteers,  and  of  those  who  went  in 
the  selective  service,  substantially  all  could  be  similarly  classed?  What 
brought  such  sentiment  as  resulted  in  supplying  for  war  purposes,  a  sum  ap¬ 
proximating  one-half  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  city?  Why  was  it  that  substantially  one-half  of  the  whole  population, 
men,  women  and  children,  enrolled  with  the  Red  Cross?  What  agencies 
worked  that  one  money-raising  effort  after  another  resulted  in  success  in 
larger  measure?  Through  what  means,  almost  over  night,  was  a  peace- 
loving,  industrial  community  turned  from  the  arts  of  peace  to  devote  all  of 
its  energies  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  righteous  war?  Why  was  the 
first  line  so  numerous  and  the  second  line  so  devoted  to  provide  the  first  with 
every  essential? 

“The  present  state  of  things  is  thd  consequence  of  the  past,”  says  the 
authority  quoted  at  the  opening.  Newburgh’s  work  in  the  war  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  past.  That  is  the  answer.  It  had  always  been  so.  History 
casts  its  shadow  far,  and  Newburgh  was  within  the  shadow  of  such  a  history 
and  such  traditions.  Within  its  confines  is  still  reverently  preserved  what 
was  once  the  home  of  Washington.  Here  was  written  the  letter  in  which 
the  great  leader  spurned  the  kingly  crown.  Just  outside  is  the  camp  ground 
where  the  Continental  Army  was  disbanded  after  its  long  and  successful 
fight  for  liberty.  The  whole  section  teems  with  historic  interest.  “How  a 
thmg  grows  in  the  human  memory,  in  the  human  imagination,”  says  Carlyle, 
“when  love  and  worship  and  all  that  lies  in  the  human  heart  is  there  to  en¬ 
courage  it.”  The  patriotism  of  the  fathers,  hallowed  through  the  years,  had 
grown  with  time. 

The  past  was  reflected  in  days  of  civil  strife  when  men  in  blue  from  this 
city  answered  the  call  of  Lincoln  in  numbers  out  of  proportion  with  the 
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population.  It  had  its  reflex  during  the  Spanish  War  when  Newburgh’s  rep¬ 
resentation  in  our  armed  forces  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest  per 
capita  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  now  in  the  national  emergency  it  was 
once  more  revived  as  in  the  days  of  the  Minute  Men  and  the  Continentals. 

Through  all  the  years,  devoted  men  have  kept  alive  the  memories  of  that 
past.  Members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  High¬ 
lands  have  searched  through  the  shadowy  past  and  brought  forth  its  glorious 
figures.  Each  new  generation  was  taught  the  story  of  earlier  days,  for 
mindful  of  what  Johnson  said,  these  men  were  prudent,  in  that  they  studied 
history  for  themselves,  and  just,  that  they  preserved  it  for  others.  So  each 
emergency  found  new  forces  as  time  went  on,  and  the  city  was  ready  when 
came  the  greatest  summons  of  them  all.  “Those  who  lived  in  history  only, 
seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again.” 

However  glorious  the  past  may  have  been — and  it  was  glorious,  it  in  no 
wise  exceeded  in  gallantry,  devotion  or  sacrifice,  the  record  of  the  present. 
Nothing  in  the  past  will  show  greater  accomplishment  than  was  performed  in 
France  by  the  men  of  Newburgh,  and  by  those  at  home  in  their  support. 
While  recollection  is  still  clear,  and  while  most  of  these  men  are  still  living, 
it  is  desired  to  collect  the  material  of  this  record  in  order  that  it  may  be 
preserved  in  accurate,  convenient  form  and  be  at  once  a  memorial  to  those 
who  served  and  an  inspiration  to  those  who  will  come  later. 

So  it  is  purposed  to  set  down  here  in  such  detail  as  circumstances  permit, 
the  record  of  what  Newburgh  and  Newburghers  did  during  those  awful  years 
of  the  greatest  struggle  of  all  time  when  Democracy  and  Autocracy  came 
to  grips,  with  the  preservation  of  human  liberties  as  the  objective  of  one  and 
world  dominion  the  goal  of  the  other. 

Proudly  but  not  vaingloriously  is  this  attempted.  It  is  indeed  intended 
as  a  tribute  to  those  who  served  on  the  desolate  fields  of  France;.  It  will 
strive  to  show  that  Newburgh’s  sons  of  today  were  worthy  of  their  sires  of 
the  Colonial  and  Civil  War  periods.  But  in  all  truth  this  is  written  for  the 
future,  that  the  generations  to  come  may  find  here  a  record  to  prove  that  at 
this  hour  the  spirit  of  Liberty  flamed  as  when  Washington  lived,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  past  remained  unbroken,  to  the  end  and  in  the  hope  that 
should  danger  again  threaten,  Newburghers  of  the  morrow  may  find  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  men  of  the  present,  as  those  who  served  in  the  great  war 
found  it  in  their  forbears “that  deeply  imprinted  images  sleep,  ’till  a  word, 
a  sound,  awake  them.” 

Written  so  closely  to  the  time  of  action,  this  story  will  of  certainty  lose 
much  that  would  be  gained  with  a  greater  perspective.  We  are  yet  so  close 
to  stirring  days  that  all  events  may  not  be  seen  at  their  true  values.  It  will 
take  time  to  permit  the  lesser  things  to  recede  and  fade  and  those  which  are 
greater,  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  And  yet  the  writing  now  has  its  advantage 
in  a  clearer  recollection,  and  it  may  serve,  too,  to  assist  in  preserving  that 
atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  city.  It  is  given  in  the  hope  that  Shenstone 
had  sensed  folk  accurately  when  he  said,  “A  history  will  live,  though  written 
ever  so  indifferently.”  In  the  hope  too  that  as  Emerson  says,  “The  student 
is  to  read  history  actively  and  not  passively,  to  esteem  his  own  life  the  text 
and  the  books  the  commentary.  Thus  compelled  the  muse  of  history  will 
utter  oracles  as  never  to  those  who  do  not  respect  themselves.” 
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Throughout,  the  reader  is  asked  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  recital  of 
what  Newburgh  accomplished  in  the  World  War,  there  is  no  desire  to  give 
the  impression  or  make  the  claim  that  all  that  is  set  down  here  was  done 
by  those  actually  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  city.  Any  such  claim 
would  be  at  least  misrepresentation.  Rather  is  it  the  purpose  to  narrate  the 
activities  which  were  centered  here. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  patriotism  and  service  of  the  men  , 
and  women  of  Newburgh,  must  apply  with  equal  force  and  effect  to  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity.  Outside  of  the  city  proper,  and  specially  in  the 
Towns  of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  are  many  hundreds  of  persons,  not 
actually  residents  of  the  city,  who  are  subject  to  the  same  historical  influ¬ 
ences  as  Newburghers.  They  spread  over  a  wide  area,  not  included  within 
any  incorporated  settlement.  The  city  had  the  machinery  for  organization 
of  whatever  form  desired  and  the  facilities  for  doing  whatever  this  section 
was  called  upon  to  do.  Those  in  the  vicinity  were  without  this  machinery 
and  without  these  facilities.  Their  social  and  business  relations  were  largely 
with  the  city,  and  their  war  endeavors  naturally  gravitated  to  and  were 
included  in  what  the  city  was  doing.  Specifically  it  may  be  recalled  that  in 
the  organization  of  the  selective  service  boards,  residents  of  the  Town  of 
New  Windsor  and  the,£ity  of  Newburgh  were  included  as  one  unit.  In  the 
selective  service,  therefore,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
*ity  and  the  town.  In  the  various  war  activities,  in  the  drives  for  funds, 
in  the  subscriptions  for  the  Liberty  Loans,  the  City  of  Newburgh  and  the 
Towns  of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor  are  so  combined  that  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  one.  In  some  respects  also,  a  wider  area  is  included.  The  two 
National  Guard  Companies  stationed  in  Newburgh  were  made  up  not  only 
of  the  residents  of  the  city  but  had  in  their  membership  residents  of  the 
Towns  of  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh,  with  some  also  from  the  Town  of 
Cornwall,  some  from  Beacon  and  some  from  as  remote  points  as  Wallkill 
and  then  in  through  the  intervening  country.  The  Cornwall  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  bright  memories  of  home  service  in  the  war,  was  made  up 
of  Cornwall,  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh  women.  Out  of  this  came  the 
Canteen  Committee,  which  gave  a  wonderful  service.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  similar  activities  all  found  Newburgh  and 

its  neighboring  towns  acting  as  a  unit,  while  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  nu¬ 

merous  auxiliaries,  was  a  united  working  force. 

Proud  of  its  record,  Newburgh  quite  realizes  there  was  glory  enough  for 
all,  and  it  would  in  no  wise  detract  from  what  was  done  by  its  neighbors  or 

claim  what  they  did  for  itself.  It  is  only  that  what  all  accomplished 

is  so  inseparably  bound  together  as  not  to  be  separated,  that  the  city  would 
seem  to  be  claiming  too  much  were  it  not  for  this  explanation,  quite  gladly 
given.  That  the  record  made  here  is  of  those  who  have  their  homes  in  and 
around  Newburgh  and  not  solely  of  the  30,000  actual  residents  of  the  city, 
will  detract  nothing  from  Newburgh’s  pride  of  accomplishment;  nor  will  it 
be  considered  at  all  patronizing  if  Newburgh  properly  includes  its  neighbors 
in  what  was  done. 


EDWARD  P.  DUNPHY. 
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Before  A  merica  Entered  the  War 


JULY,  1914  had  come  and  with  its  waning,  the  dull,  listless 
days  of  midsummer,  days  that  were  hot,  irksome,  enervat¬ 
ing.  Life  moved  languidly,  and  thoughts  ran  to  mountain 
nooks  or  ocean  breezes.  Even  the  tonic  of  business  activity  was 
missing,  for  an  industrial  depression  was  at  hand.  A  month  be¬ 
fore,  the  miserable  victim  of  a  disordered  brain  rose  out  of  Servia 
to  strike  down  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs,  in  whom  was  placed  the  hope  that  the 
dual  empire  would  yet  become  a  triple  monarchy  of  greater 
power.  Here  in  America,  where  concern  in  royalty  is  not  great, 
the  event  occasioned  only  a  ripple  of  interest,  and  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  which  followed,  attracted  relatively  little  attention. 
European  war  clouds  had  arisen  too  frequently  without  resort  to 
arms  to  cause  much  excitement  here. 

Ten  years  have' come  and  have  gone  since  then,  but  no  ten 
years  of  the  world’s  history  have  been  so  charged  with  moment¬ 
ous  events.  Science  tells  us  that  within  that  period  the  cells 
of  the  human  body  undergo  a  complete  transformation.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  world  today  would  indicate  that  not  only  the  physical 
beings  of  men  have  been  changed,  but  their  souls  and  minds 
also,  and  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations  as  well.  The  map 
of  Europe  has  been  changed,  mighty  empires  have  been  dis¬ 
solved,  rulers  have  been  displaced,  new  states  have  risen,  and  in 
places,  the  social  and  political  orders  have  been  overturned  and 
radicals  and  visionaries  are  seeking  to  establish  untried  and 
vague  methods  of  government.  The  changes  are  still  under 
way, — the  end  far  off,  and  only  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
sanity  will  preserve  the  world’s  stability.  Gavrio  Princip,  a 
youth  of  19,  in  mad  protest  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
country’s  wrongs,  had  thrown  a  fire-brand  which  ignited  a 
continent  and  threatened  all  civilization,  and  the  fire,  though 
greatly  checked,  still  smoulders. 

War  broke  out  with  amazing  speed.  Austria,  Servia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  and  England  were  involved, 
almost  in  a  twinkling.  From  inertia,  the  world  was  moved 
within  a  few  days  to  a  frenzy  of  activity.  Europe  bristled  with 
bayonets.  Armies  such  as  never  before  had  been  known  were 
set  in  motion,  and  terrible  engines  of  destruction  were  loosed  in 
sea  and  earth  and  sky.  The  constructive  work  of  centuries  was 
swept  aside.  Science  and  energy,  knowledge  and  industry  were 
useful  only  in  those  respects  in  which  they  made  for  war. 
Human  passion,  freed  of  restraint,  carried  death,  sorrow  and 
desolation  everywhere. 
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NEWBURGH  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


Far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  America,  peaceful  and 
peace-loving,  stood  aghast  at  the  fury  of  it  all.  Apparently  safe 
by  reason  of  distance  and  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  lying  be¬ 
tween,  it  viewed  the  carnage  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  then  recovering,  sought  for  the  causes.  President 
Wilson's  proclamation,  calling  for  a  strict  neutrality,  met  with 
popular  adherence.  Following,  came  discussions,  largely  aca¬ 
demic,  of  the  war  and  the  elements  which  had  brought  it  about.- 
Students  and  travelers  exploited  views  as  varied  as  the  angles 
from  which  they  saw.  The  sole  common  ground  was  that  the 
conflict  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  trend  of  the  European 
nations. 

With  some,  the  war  was  the  jarring  of  commercial  interests. 
Others  saw  in  it,  the  result  of  opposing  national  aspirations  for 
expansion,  the  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  Russ  and  Teuton,  a 
clash  of  racial  ambitions.  Not  until  the  resort  to  arms  had  been 
carried  far,  was  the  veil  withdrawn  and  the  real  issue  disclosed. 
Unseen  at  first,  obscured  by  lesser  considerations,  it  finally  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  freedom  was  the  stake,  that  the  test  was  be¬ 
tween  absolutism  and  democracy,  and  one  or  the  other  would 
perish  from  the  earth.  For  the  Entente,  the  struggle  became 
one  to  preserve  freedom,  while  world  dominion  was  the  goal  of 
the  Central  Powers.  The  initial  motives  may  have  recked  little 
of  this,  and  other  aims  may  have  been  immediately  in  view.  At 
the  outset  Austria  may  have  sought  only  to  widen  its  influence 
in  the  Balkans,  and  Russia  only  to  preserve  the  relations  there. 
Servia  may  have  been  thinking  only  of  its  stolen  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  its  blighted  aspirations  for  an  out¬ 
let  to  the  Adriatic.  Germany  may  have  sought  only  a  chance 
to  expand  and  a  greater  place  in  the  sun.  Britain  may  have  been 
influenced  by  a  threatened  commercial  supremacy,  and  France 
may  have  been  guided  by  the  hope  of  recovering  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  the  thought  of  revenge  for  the  humiliation  of  1870, 
but  as  the  conflict  raged,  out  of  the  maelstrom  came  the  larger, 
more  vital  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  democracy  would  survive. 
Against  this  the  Central  Powers  were  committed,  for  its  per¬ 
petuity  the  Entente  Allies  and  finally  America  labored  and 
fought  and  won.  Diplomatic  coalitions  of  mutually  hostile 
powers  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  were  untenable,  and  the 
conditions  aggravated  by  national  jealousies  and  colonial  and 
economic  rivalries  brought  about  a  war,  but  its  development  re¬ 
vealed  a  new  issue  forced  by  the  attitude  of  the  peoples  involved. 
It  was  not  until  this  greater  issue  had  been  sharply  drawn,  that 
patient  America  entered  the  fray. 

In  the  days  before  these  things  became  clear  there  was  some 
division  of  sentiment  in  America.  In  the  beginning,  each  of  the 
contenders  had  partisans.  With  many,  the  progress  of  the  war 
was  watched  with  something  akin  to  sporting  interest,  or  where 
deeper  sensibilities  were  involved,  with  distress  for  the  spiritual 
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and  material  havoc  that  was  wrought.  Many  held  a  heartless 
attitude,  caring  not  which  side  won.  It  was  not  our  war.  Europe 
had  sown  the  wind  and  was  reaping  the  whirlwind.  National 
hates  had  been  fostered,  national  jealousies  nurtured,  racial 
antipathies  had  been  emphasized  and  antagonisms  encouraged. 
The  nations  lived  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  intrigue  and 
duplicity.  Europe  had  made  of  itself  a  huge  powder  magazine 
and  heedlessly  played  with  fire  until  the  day  of  disaster  had 
come.  “There  is  a  destiny  which  shapes  our  ends”  and  beyond 
human  ken  a  greater  power  was  moving  and  directing  that  out 
of  the  labor  of  the  world  might  issue  a  new  concept  of  human 
relations. 

The  development  has  shown  how  smug  was  the  attitude  of 
those  in  America  who  took  what  appeared  to  be  a  superior  at¬ 
titude,  relying  too  much  on  our  fancied  security  and  the  im¬ 
probability  of  becoming  involved.  The  position  was  crudely 
expressed  in  a  vapid,  popular  song  which  ran,  “I  did  not  raise 
my  boy  to  be  a  soldier”,  and  which  had  a  considerable  vogue. 
Only  the  thoughtful  saw  the  distant  menace.  Only  they  agreed 
with  Asquith  who  before  hostilities  had  been  begun,  raised  his 
voice  to  warn  against  “an  unmeasurable  international  catas¬ 
trophe.”  Truly  it  was  all  of  that.  Small  minds  sneered  that  all 
religion  had  broken  down,  and  indeed  there  seemed  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  sneer.  The  most  ardent  churchman  was  forced 
tc  admit  that  materialistic  science  and  conflicting  ambitions 
threatened  religion’s  accomplishments  through  the  centuries, 
and  the  progress  of  a  higher  civilization  was  menaced.  The  ul¬ 
timate  result  of  the  war  may  not  yet  be  written.  It  may  happen 
even  that  it  will  contribute  to  wars  of  the  future,  but  with  its 
desolation  fresh  in  mind,  it  may  still  be  said  it  was  not  fought 
in  vain  and  the  rule  of  right  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 

So  much  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  more  or  less  detached 
view  of  the  war  taken  by  Americans.  It  is  interesting  to  study 
the  gradual  change  from  this  impartial  observation  to  one  of 
active  and  complete  participation  on  a  scale  transcending  the 
wildest  flights  of  fancy.  The  drift  from  Germany  was  begun 
early,  but  went  on  inexorably  with  ever-increasing  force  until 
it  engulfed  the  nation,  carrying  us  into  the  conflict  from  which 
we  were  soon  to  emerge  triumphant.  Sentiment  grew,  as  sordid 
German  bureaucracy  disclosed  its  aims.  The  contempt  for  treaty 
obligations,  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  frightful  reprisals,  the 
violation  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the 
Cavel  execution,  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  the  disregard 
of  neutrals,  the  plotting  against  America — each  of  these  had  its 
effect  in  so  uniting  and  welding  public  opinion  here  as  to  bring 
substantial  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 

Germany’s  early  successes  quickly  brought  out  her  desire 
for  world  hegemony.  Here  in  Newburgh  was  observed  an  in¬ 
cident  which  showed  the  drift  of  an  element  of  German  thought. 
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While  the  war  was  still  young,  there  was  exhibited  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  The  News,  a  large  map  of  the  war  countries,  with 
colored  pins  to  indicate  the  battle  lines  of  the  armies.  These 
pins  were  moved  as  the  forces  advanced  or  retreated,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  ominously  enough,  being  shown  with  black  pins.  Liege 
had  fallen  after  a  desperate  defense.  Namur  was  overthrown, 
and  the  far-flung  German  line  was  rapidly  stretching  out  toward 
the  French  capital.  Paris  was  no  longer  the  center  of  a  gay 
world,  and  preparations  were  being  made  to  remove  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices  to  a  point  south.  It  naturally  was  a  time  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  for  those  who  felt  with  Germany.  In  the  crowd  which 
gathered  was  an  old  man,  a  typical  Prussian,  though  he  had 
been  a  familiar  figure  here  for  many  years.  The  dispatches 
showed  new  successes  for  German  arms,  and  the  black  pins 
moved  steadily  and  resistlessly  onward. 

“Yah”,  said  the  Prussian,  tapping  his  cane  on  the  walk. 
“They’ll  be  over  here  next.”  Young  America  in  the  crowd  would 
have  resented  this  with  a  physical  visitation  had  not  some  one 
said,  “Wait,  don’t  mind  an  old  man  in  his  dotage.”  Dotage  or 
not,  this  was  the^thought  in  the  minds  of  the  German  war  lords, 
and  when  events  indicated  that  this  was  so,  Germany’s  doom 
was  sealed. 

It  would  be  altogether  unjust  and  untruthful  to  record  this 
incident  as  typical  of  all  of  those  of  German  stock  in  Newburgh. 
It  was  the  sentiment  only  of  the  element  steeped  in  Prussian 
“kultur”.  The  great  mass  of  the  local  German  population  was 
intensely  loyal  to  America.  They  were  of  another  school.  They 
or  their  forbears  had  come  to  America  to  satisfy  their  yearnings 
for  freedom.  They  had  the  sentiments  which  brought  Sigel  to 
the  States,  later  to  be  a  factor  in  preserving  Missouri  for  the 
union  in  days  of  civil  war.  They  had  come  to  abhor  the  ma¬ 
terialism  and  the  militarism  of  their  native  land.  They  despised 
its  paternalism  and  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  most 
severe  critics  of  Berlin’s  imperialistic  ambitions.  They  saw 
dangers  in  these,  quite  overlooked  by  easy-going  and  unobserv¬ 
ant  Americans.  They  were  of  the  type  of  whom  the  Kaiser  later 
spoke  when  he  expressed  himself  as  keenly  disappointed  in  the 
Germans  in  America.  In  the  long  roll  of  Newburgh’s  sons  who 
served  with  the  colors  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  them. 
Not  a  few  are  to  be  counted  in  the  bivouac  of  the  dead  Many 
served  with  distinction,  and  it  is  not  of  record  that  any  of  them 
failed  in  their  devotion  to  these  United  States. 

Throughout  this  development,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  Central  Powers  alone  offered  reasons  for  irritation  here. 
The  other  combatants  at  times  made  invasions  on  what  were 
regarded  American  rights.  The  blockade,  the  blacklist,  the 
varied  restrictions  on  trade,  the  difficulties  in  getting  certain  ma¬ 
terials  were  all  causes  for  frequent  annoyance  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  notes  between  this  country  and  the  belligerents,  but 
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the  causes  for  complaint  with  Germany  were  of  such  grave  im¬ 
port,  that  the  difficulties  with  the  Entente  Powers  became  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant.  While  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were 
associated  with  Germany,  the  complaints  were  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  against  German  aggression.  Germany  ruled  the  Central 
Powers  and  dominated  everything.  The  Potsdam  party  relied 
on  long  years  of  preparation  and  hazarded  all  on  this.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  early  successes  of  Germany  in  a 
material  way,  her  psychology  was  almost  invariably  wrong. 
Some  of  the  horrors  wrought  by  the  junkers  may  have  been 
prompted  by  military  exigencies  as  they  appeared  to  them,  but 
in  others,  where  obviously  only  mental  effects  were  sought,  the 
Germans  showed  a  complete  inability  to  fathom  the  mental 
operations  of  others.  Thus  when  the  death-dealing  Zeppelins 
were  sent  over  London  to  kill  women  and  children  and  other 
non-combatants,  Berlin  could  not  have  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
any  adequate  military  advantage.  The  bombing  was  sheer  wan- 
toness  or  if  it  had  any  purpose,  was  to  instill  fear. 

The  effect  wras  far  otherwise.  So  far  from  inspiring  fear  it 
roused  England  to- a  sense  of  danger,  dispelled  security  and 
quickened  action.  The  British  had  their  illusions  much  as  we 
did,  and  the  Zeppelins  disillusioned  them.  The  U-boats  later 
accomplished  a  similar  purpose  for  us.  We  relied  for  immunity 
on  the  stretch  of  seas,  not  thinking  Germany  would  violate  in¬ 
ternational  usages.  The  British  pinned  their  faith  on  their  in¬ 
sularity,  guarded  by  a  dominant  fleet,  and  little  thought  of 
attack  from  the  skies.  Modern  progress,  however,  had  changed 
old  conditions,  and  the  superior  navy  gave  no  security  from 
aerial  attack  at  night.  The  Zeppelins  were  the  greatest  recruit¬ 
ing  agency,  England  could  have  had,  and  soon  her  army,  which 
only  a  little  before  the  Germans  had  dismissed  as  “contemptible” 
was  so  powerfully  and  numerously  reinforced  as  to  disconcert 
all  plans.  An  initial  blunder  hastened  the  British  into  the  fight, 
the  second  blunder  strengthened  the  British  arms  immeasurably. 
Nor  was  this  all  the  penalty  for  disregard  of  treaties  and  for 
frightfulness.  Whatever  these  mistakes  might  have  cost  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  physical  or  military  sense,  they  cost  even  more  moral¬ 
ly.  Her  spokesmen  everywhere  lost  caste.  If  the  moment's 
exigency  were  to  be  the  excuse  for  disregard  of  every  right, 
what  faith  could  be  placed  in  anything  Germany  did  or  said? 
Ruthlessness  divorced  the  sympathy  of  many  who  would  at  least 
have  done  no  harm  and  possibly  might  have  been  helpful.  And 
still  Germany  did  not  learn.  Unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
furnished  the  climax  of  her  lack  of  perception,  for  it  brought 
America  into  the  war  and  sent  the  Kaiser  in  exile  into  Holland, 
tolerated,  but  not  a  welcome  guest. 

Public  sentiment  here  once  more  or  less  fluid,  disposed  to 
be  impartial — judicial  even,  eventually  was  solidified  against 
the  Germans.  The  outside  world  came  to  look  upon  the_Kaiser 
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as  an  atavism — a  recurrence  to  some  barbarous  type  of  the  past 
and  his  invasion  of  France  was  likened  to  the  onslaught  of  that 
earlier  Hun,  Attila  the  Scourge,  who  centuries  before  had  de¬ 
vastated  Gaul  with  “the  sword  of  Mars",  dreaming  also  of  world 
dominion. 

Humanity  does  not  stagnate  even  if  at  times  it  seems 
quiescent,  nor  does  it  retrogress  far,  even  if  there  be  an  occasion¬ 
al  lapse.  The  general  movement  of  the  race  when  it  moves,  is 
onward  and  upward.  Its  tendency  is  toward  advance,  its  yearn¬ 
ings  for  a  better  civilization.  Though  far  from  perfect  it  strives 
for  a  brighter  era.  Cynics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is 
better  now  than  in  the  past,  and  all  of  its  frailties  prove  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  The  past  had  them  in  greater  measure.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  other  nations,  their  general 
viewpoint  was  better  than  that  of  Germany.  They  at  least  were 
looking  forward  while  Germany,  absorbed  in  materialism,  was 
harking  back  to  absolutism.  The  war  lords  were  out  of  step  with 
the  world. 

Berlin  was  not  unconscious  of  the  rising  tide  of  resentment 
in  America  and  strove  to  stem  this,  but  again  the  efforts  did  little 
credit  to  vaunted  German  efficiency.  They  were  obvious,  stupid 
and  characteristically  lacking  in  their  conception  of  the  neutral 
viewpoint.  Having  no  idealism  themselves,  they  could  not  sense 
it  in  others  and  as  a  corollary  could  form  no  proper  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  a  given  course,  on  those  who  had  a  higher  standard 
of  ethics.  Thus  when  the  world  was  ringing  with  condemnation 
for  German  conduct  in  Belgium,  the  German  propagandists  made 
much  of  the  discovery  on  French  prisoners  of  a  knife  of  some¬ 
what  unusual  type.  The  soldiers  were  termed  “Netoyeurs”,  and 
the  knife  was  of  Walden  manufacture.  It  had  a  blade  which  re¬ 
sembled  an  awl  and  was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  sailor- 
men.  Its  use  as  a  weapon  of  attack  was  hardly  conceivable  in 
view  of  the  ordinary  arms  supplied,  but  throughout  America, 
views  of  this  knife  were  shown,  and  the  public  assured  the  blade 
was  intended  by  the  French  to  destroy  the  eyes  of  German  pris¬ 
oners,  a  statement  absolutely  absurd. 

Such  propaganda  was  naturally  ineffective  and  resort  was 
had  to  the  underground  methods  of  bribery,  intrigue  and  plot, 
and  when  even  these  failed,  there  was  always  the  German  trump 
card,  force.  There  still  remained  the  “flaming  sword”  and  the 
mailed  fist.  If  America  could  not  be  persuaded  or  seduced,  it 
could  be  coerced.  Results  were  desired,  and  to  secure  these  there 
need  be  no  quarrel  with  methods.  The  purpose  must  be  served, 
and  “the  end  crowns  the  work”,  had  a  new  construction  in  the 
junker  philosophy.  Wrecks,  explosions  and  conflagrations  were 
caused  in  many  centers,  and  conspiracies  were  formed  which 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  republic,  the  greatest  of  them  all 
being  the  proposal  to  apportion  California  to  Japan  and  Texas 
to  Mexico. 
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Long  before  the  rupture  came,  the  thought  that  it  was  not 
our  war  had  been  dismissed  by  many  who  felt  that  inevitably  we 
would  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  It  had  touched  us  too  fre¬ 
quently  and  in  too  many  places.  Newburgh  is  a  small  commun¬ 
ity,  limited  in  population,  inconsequential  almost,  in  its  activities, 
a  small  cog  in  the  machinery  of  a  mighty  nation.  Yet  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  here  were  affected  in  one  way  or  another, 
even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest,  and  if  so  many  were 
affected  here  how  many  others  in  the  greater  numbers  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Announcement  by  Germany  of  intention  to  resort 
to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  brought  to  many  here  the 
necessity  of  having  accessible,  the  great  highways  of  the  seas. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  had  emphasized  the  importance  of 
ocean  travel  by  bringing  out  the  large  numbers  from  this  little 
town  who  were  at  the  moment  at  sea  or  were  in  the  European 
countries  on  trips  for  business,  health,  recreation  or  education. 

The  opening  of  hostilities  found  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams 
of  Vails  Gate,  a  passenger  on  the  Cedric,  which  was  forced  to 
put  into  Halifax,  pursued  by  a  German  raider.  Mrs.  James 
Harrison,  and  Miss-Margaret  Phillips  (now  Mrs.  Ernest  Chap¬ 
man),  who  was  later  in  the  music  department  in  John  Schoon- 
maker  &  Son’s  store,  were  on  the  Laconia,  the  Rev.  J.  Woodman 
Babbitt  was  on  a  French  liner  bound  for  America,  Charles  L. 
Bazzoni  was  on  the  Carribean,  bound  from  Bermuda,  H.  Powell 
Ramsdell  was  in  Holland,  “Jack”  Rose,  son  of  Col.  John  B.  Rose, 
was  in  Switzerland.  The  automobile  in  which  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Wickes  and  daughter  of  Balmville  was  said  to  have 
been  the  last  to  cross  the  German  border  before  the  army  began 
to  commandeer  machines.  Dr.  John  D.  Malone  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Alice  Murphy,  were  in  England,  prevented  by  the  war 
from  carrying  out  their  design  to  go  to  the  continent.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  J.  King  and  their  son,  Clifton,  left  Paris  as  war 
was  declared,  George  F.  Donoghue  of  Beacon,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Newburgh,  was  in  Belgium,  Harry  Bramley  was  in 
England,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Bazzoni,  from  his  window  saw  the  Zep¬ 
pelins  at  their  frightful  work.  In  those  days,  the  U-boat  was  not 
the  factor  it  afterward  became,  and  these  Newburghers  had  no 
serious  experiences,  but  to  all  of  these,  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  “freedom  of  the  seas”  was  not  a  catchword,  not  . some¬ 
thing  intangible,  but  a  very  concrete  necessity.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ordinary  hazards  of  sea  travel.  They  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  legitimate  effort  of  the  German  raiders  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Allied  commerce,  but  to  them,  reflecting  how  they  had 
sped  over  the  ocean  lanes  in  darkened  ships,  the  thought  that 
there  might  lurk  a  viper  of  the  seas,  to  strike  without  warning, 
to  sink  without  trace  if  possible,  very  strongly  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  insistence  on  international  usages  and  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 

But  if  these  escaped,  there  were  others  with  whom  fortune 
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was  not  so  kind.  George  and  Joseph  Mashinouk,  bound  for  New 
York  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Van  Dyck,  were  taken  by  the 
German  raider  Karlsruhe,  off  the  coast  of  Panama  and  were 
forced  to  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  during  a  severe  storm.  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Barnum  on  a  voyage  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York 
was  on  the  Stephano,  submarined  almost  within  sight  of  Ameri¬ 
can  shores,  when  Germany  carried  unrestricted  warfare  to  our 
waters.  There  was  also  Newburgh’s  victim  on  the  Lusitania, 
when  so  many  women  and  children  were  immolated  to  the  war 
of  “kultur”,  Mrs.  Agnes  Bloor  Rodgers,  who  before  her  marriage 
had  been  a  student  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  training  school  and 
who  as  Agnes  Hill  was  greatly  beloved  here.  Young  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  had  been  married  only  a  few  days  before,  and  with  her 
husband  was  on  a  honeymoon  trip,  when  the  swift  rush  of  the 
torpedo  came  and  a  few  days  later  her  lifeless  body  was  washed 
on  the  Irish  shores. 

Aside  from  the  human  interest  in  sea  travel  because  of  these 
incidents,  there  was  also  the  commercial  element  with  special 
interest  here  as  was  brought  home  by  the  sinking  of  the  Evelyn. 
This  ship,  whicl>  had  been  sent  to  the  depths  in  the  North  Sea, 
February  20,  1915,  was  in  command  of  Captain  David  Smith  of 
Milton,  and  its  destruction  had  brought  about  a  somewhat  acute 
situation,  repeated  more  gravely  later  in  the  sinking  of  the  Sus¬ 
sex.  Another  naval  incident  of  special  interest  here,  but  which 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  ruthlessness  in  such  hideous  form  was 
the  damage  to  the  tramp  steamer  Katherine  Parks,  which  struck 
a  floating  mine  off  France  in  September,  1916.  In  command  was 
Captain  William  Patterson,  father  of  Alex.  S.  Patterson  of  this 
city.  The  ship  was  apparently  badly  crippled  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  and  was  abandoned  by  the  crew.  Later  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  save  it  and  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  go  back.  His  crew  would  have  accompanied  him,  but 
he  decided  not  to  risk  all,  accepting  but  six  of  the  volunteers, 
and  with  them  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessel  into  Bordeaux 
with  a  $250,000  cargo. 

Germany’s  loss  in  prestige  by  reason  of  her  course  in  Bel¬ 
gium  also  had  impetus  from  a  Newburgh  source.  The  invasion 
of  the  little  kingdom,  the  neutrality  of  which  the  nations  had 
guaranteed,  had  in  itself  been  reprobated  by  neutrals,  but  Ger¬ 
man  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  areas  was  even 
more  bitterly  resented.  In  such  cases  the  complaints  of  com¬ 
batants  are  likely  to  be  discounted,  but  the  world  took  notice 
when  Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman  raised  his  voice  to  protest. 
Dr.  Seaman  was  of  a  family  residing  on  the  old  Cochecton  Turn¬ 
pike,  a  graduate  of  the  Newburgh  Academy  and  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army.  His  attack  on  Germany  was  not  the  first 
he  had  launched  against  those  in  high  places.  Following  the 
Spanish-American  War,  it  was  he  who  had  called  attention  to 
bad  food  supplied  to  American  soldiers  in  Cuba  and  the  “em- 
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balmed  beef”  scandal  followed.  Dr.  Seaman  was  in  Belgium,  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  an  observer  and  of  course  under  injunctions 
to  preserve  neutrality.  His  horror  of  what  he  saw  so  moved 
him,  that  old  campaigner  as  he  was,  accustomed  to  the  gruesome 
experiences  of  war,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  cabled  a  tell¬ 
ing  indictment  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  occupation.  Returning 
to  this  country  Dr.  Seaman  said  in  a  public  address : 

‘‘I  have  been  through  18  campaigns  and  in  none  have  I  wit¬ 
nessed  such  barbarous  atrocities  as  were  practiced  on  the  little 

children,  women  and  old  men . I  called  it  murder . It  is 

a  recrudescence  of  barbarism.” 

War  is  hideous,  but  it  has  always  been  vested  with  a  glamor 
that  does  not  fade.  The  great  war,  in  the  beginning,  seemed 
specially  sordid,  specially  brutal.  As  it  wore  on,  the  course  of 
events  seemed  to  depress  German  standards,  and  elevate  those 
of  the  Allies.  The  latter  assumed  an  idealism  gained  in  few 
causes.  Times  change  and  customs,  and  methods  undergo  tran¬ 
sitions,  but  deep  in  the  human  heart,  chivalry  is  still  implanted. 
As  Germany  receded  in  public  esteem,  the  Allies  grew.  Those 
who  might  have  been  neutrals  went  forth  to  aid  those  battling 
Germany  in  a  spirit  such  as  had  animated  Bayard  or  Godfrey. 
True  there  were  some  who  sought  adventure,  but  the  majority 
went  forward  in  an  exaltation  of  soul.  It  was  not  the  fight  of 
England  or  France  or  Belgium  against  Germany.  It  was  the 
cause  of  humanity  against  the  barbarian. 

In  such  a  spirit  young  Alfred  Barton  gave  his  life  on  Vimy 
Ridge.  For  such  a  cause  John  Moore  lies  in  an  unknown  grave 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  one  falling  with  the  Canadians  who 
wrested  the  eminence  from  the  Germans,  the  other  the  victim 
of  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  Dardanelles.  The  former  left  here 
as  a  youth,  but  his  father  A.  L.  Barton  is  pleasantly  remembered 
as  having  conducted  a  real  estate  office  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  building,  while  John  Moore  is  well  remembered  as  a 
valued  employe  of  the  Newburgh  Bleachery.  Such  a  cause  took 
James  Maney  from  the  Sloan  &  Clapper  garage,  to  serve  from 
September,  1914,  to  the  end,  driving  an  ambulance  without  lights 
at  night  over  many  a  shell  torn  road  in  France.  Such  sentiments 
sent  Dr.  James  Donovan  with  the  first  Red  Cross  unit  to  Servia, 
there  to  make  such  a  remarkable  recoid.  They  took  Dr.  Daniel 
Robert  with  a  unit  to  serve  in  France.  It  moved  labors  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Sands  Lee  of  Cornwall,  whose  efforts  for 
the  French  wounded  are  still  going  on  and  which  will  have  a 
climax  in  the  great  American  hospital  in  Rheims.  It  took  Mrs. 
Lucy  Work  Hewitt  of  New  Windsor  also  to  France  to  labor  for 
the  suffering  there.  It  sent  Burton  Van  Duzer  into  the  French 
r»ir  service.  It  prompted  George  Powers  to  enlist  with  the  Can¬ 
adians,  and  his  letters  to  Police  Sergeant  Miles,  his  father’s  old- 
time  friend,  were  read  with  much  interest  here.  It  sent  Alfred 
Connors  into  the  fray  from  which  he  emerged  almost  a  physical 
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wreck,  but  who  recovered  from  wounds  sufficiently  to  return 
home. 

Young  Powers  had  been  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
upon  his  discharge  went  on  a  merchant  vessel.  This  was  sub¬ 
marined,  but  he  was  rescued,  and  fired  with  resentment  against 
the  Germans  enlisted  with  a  Canadian  contingent  which  he 
found  in  England.  He  was  wounded,  but  recovered  and  return¬ 
ing  here  was  met  on  the  street  by  Dr.  John  Deyo,  who  had 
known  him  well. 

“How  did  it  happen,  George?”  asked  the  doctor,  “that  they 
took  you?  I  thought  they  took  only  Canadians.” 

“Well”,  replied  the  young  fellow  with  a  grin,  “wasn’t  I  born 
in  Toronto.” 

“You  were  not”,  said  the  doctor.  “You  were  born  right 
here  in  Newburgh,  and  I  was  present.” 

“I  didn’t  remember  that”,  said  George.  “At  all  events  you 
were  not  there  to  tell  them.” 

Having  less  effect  in  swaying  popular  opinion  here,  but  none 
the  less  interesting  to  Newburghers  were  incidents  on  the  far 
eastern  front  where  Russ  and  Teuton  were  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
struggle.  There  was  still  no  thought  of  the  Russian  debacle, 
and  “the  great  white  father”  was  apparently  more  secure  than 
normally.  The  Russians  were  having  surprising  successes,  com¬ 
pensating  in  a  measure  for  the  German  advance  in  the  west. 

The  German  strategy  had  been  obvious.  The  Fatherland 
could  mobilize  with  much  greater  speed  than  any  others.  Years 
of  preparation  had  made  that  possible.  France  could  gather 
quickly,  but  not  so  well  as  Germany,  and  the  ponderous  Russian 
would  be  the  slowest  of  all.  A  rush  through  Belgium,  a  deep 
thrust  into  France,  then  a  quick  rebound  to  Russia  before  the 
bear  was  fully  prepared — so  the  Germans  had  worked  it  out. 
The  plan  miscarried  in  all  respects.  Belgium  gave  unexpected 
resistance — sufficient  for  France  to  mobilize  better  than  was 
looked  for,  and  while  the  Germans  did  inflict  a  heavy  blow  and 
gain  much,  it  did  not  reach  the  heart  of  France.  Joffre  and  his 
taxicab  army  turned  back  the  invader  at  the  Marne.  In  the  east, 
Russia  startled  with  her  speed,  swept  down  into  Galicia  and 
after  a  200  day  siege  took  the  great  Przemysl  fortress. 

This  section  was  keenly  alive  to  that  great  struggle,  for  in 
the  center  of  it,  while  rival  armies  swept  forward  and  backward, 
a  New  Windsor  woman  lived  with  her  two-year-old  boy.  Early 
in  1914,  Mrs.  Michael  Russin  received  a  letter  telling  her  of  a 
bequest  in  Galicia.  To  collect  it,  she  found  it  necessary  to  go 
there  and  she  arrived  in  Przemysl  on  August  6,  the  day  when 
Austria  declared  war  on  Russia.  Through  many  dreadful  days 
she  lived,  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  dugouts,  subsisting  on  the  rudest 
and  scantiest  fare.  The  advance  of  the  Russians  was  followed 
by  their  defeat  and  retreat,  and  again  she  was  between  the 
armies,  but  survived  and  returned  home  with  her  boy,  through 
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agencies  set  in  motion  by  Congressman  Edmund  Platt.  Her 
safety  in  a  measure  gave  some  reassurance  to  many  others  here 
with  kindred  in  that  far-off  country.  Letters  to  S.  J.  Freinhar 
told  him  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  his  parents  who  lived  near 
Przemysl  and  of  his  grandmother,  then  a  woman  of  90  years,  who 
was  compelled  to  make  a  journey  of  75  miles  on  foot.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  I.  Berger  suffered  similar  hardships,  and  the 
mother  of  Samuel  Knopf,  writing  from  the  home  town,  said, 
“Every  house  has  been  destroyed.  For  two  months  I  have  lived 
in  a  cellar.” 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  times  bred  suspicion.  What 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  passed  unnoticed  or,  if 
noticed  at  all,  be  regarded  as  not  unusual,  was  often  the  source 
of  distrust.  The  minds  of  men,  highly  wrought,  found  much  to 
suspect,  and  tales  and  speculations  of  plots  were  quite  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  conversation.  For  the  most  part  there  was  no 
substantial  ground  for  concern.  Nevertheless  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  events  where  inquiry  was  justified,  and  arrests  were 
made;  and  in  those  found  to  have  at  least  some  basis  in  fact,  the 
section  in  and  about  Newburgh  provided  some  sensational  devel¬ 
opments. 

Here,  for  a  time,  flourished  the  Count  Max  Lynar  Loudon, 
later  convicted  of  bigamy  and  against  whom  at  this  writing  there 
are  charges  of  fraud  and  forgery.  Loudon  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
brilliancy.  He  interested  local  capital  while  the  war  was  still 
young  and  established  a  factory  in  the  Whitaker  building,  Lake 
and  Ann  Streets  for  the  purpose  of  producing  military  kits. 
Military  men  who  have  examined  his  proposal  said  it  had  dis¬ 
tinct  merit.  Loudon  was  said  to  have  produced  what  purported 
to  be  an  order  from  the  Imperial  Austrian  government  for  1,000,- 
000  of  these  kits.  Assuming  this  order  to  have  been  genuine 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  of  value.  There  is 
no  question  that  Austria  and  Germany  would  have  welcomed, 
material  assistance  from  America,  and  without  question,  there 
were  many  here  who  would  have  been  glad  to  deliver  munitions 
and  supplies  exactly  as  was  done  to  the  Allies.  Too  quickly  for 
this,  however,  the  Allies  established  a  mastery  of  the  seas. 

Loudon  finally  was  arrested  and  while  in  jail  he  was 
credited  with  having  disclosed  a  plot  for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
by  German  reservists  of  whom  of  course  there  were  many 
thousands  in  this  country.  The  plan  as  outlined  was  that  ar¬ 
rangements  were  to  be  made  for  a  great  singing  festival  in 
Northern  New  York.  Thither  would  go  the  reservists  to  take 
part  under  the  guise  of  singers.  It  was  said  there  were  150,000 
men  involved.  Arrangements  were  to  be  made  to  have  them 
fully  armed  and  make  a  sudden  dash  into  Canada.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  such  a  plot  has  never  been  officially  disclosed, 
but  at  all  events  the  invasion  was  never  attempted. 

One  of  the  aims  of  German  diplomacy  was  naturally  to  stir 
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up  trouble  in  India.  If  the  seething  millions  of  that  country 
could  be  induced  to  revolt,  it  would  seriously  harass  any  effort 
Great  Britain  might  make.  That  attempt  was  made  to  foment 
rebellion,  was  quite  commonly  known,  and  in  connection  with 
this  effort  Dr.  Ernest  Sekuna  was  arrested.  About  this  time 
he  was  said  to  have  purchased  land  on  the  Fishkill  mountains 
overlooking  West  Point.  Letters  were  printed  at  the  time  which 
were  said  to  be  from  persons  associated  with  him,  in  which  a 
desire  was  expressed  to  acquire  property  “south  of  Newburgh.” 

Nothing  was  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  these 
purchases,  and  if  they  contained  anything  sinister,  that  was  not 
disclosed  nor  has  it  been  at  this  time.  There  was  speculation 
enough,  and  numerous  theories  were  offered.  The  favorite  of 
these  was  that  there  was  some  design  against  West  Point.  There 
was  a  very  general  belief  that  the  great  military  academy  was 
threatened.  It  was  suggested  also  that  possibly  some  attack 
was  planned  on  Iona  Island,  where  naval  stores  were  kept. 

Still  later,  after  America  entered,  came  the  arrest  here  of 
the  man  known  as  John  Robinson,  who  was  charged  with  being 
the  intermediary''between  Baroness  Marie  de  Kretschman,  alias 
Marie  de  Victoria,  confessed  German  spy,  and  the  German 
government.  His  arrest  on  Broadway,  Newburgh,  occasioned 
great  excitement.  He  was  being  widely  sought,  when  federal 
agents  located  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh.  It  developed 
that  he  had  been  installed  on  a  small  farm  in  Little  Britain,  not 
far  from  the  city,  where  he  was  ostensibly  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  chickens.  He  himself  did  not  play  the  part  very  effectively, 
and  finally  his  hiding  place  was  disclosed.  He.  however,  had  left 
for  the  day,  and  the  agents  traced  him  to  Middletown.  They 
arrived  there  soon  after  he  had  boarded  a  train  for  Newburgh. 

Plans  to  catch  him  were  hastily  made.  William  P.  Donahue, 
Jr.,  was  placed  with  a  taxicab  at  the  Erie  depot  with  instructions 
to  meet  him.  Succeeding  in  this,  he  was  to  start  with  him  to 
whatever  destination  he  was  instructed  to  go,  but  to  stop  at  a 
garage  on  the  pretense  of  getting  gasoline.  This  was  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  and  when  the  taxicab  stopped,  agents  of  the 
department  of  justice  arrested  Robinson. 

This  review  of  incidents  will  serve  to  show  how,  quite  aside 
from  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large  in  the  conflict,  there  were 
numerous  events  bringing  this  section  into  special  touch  with  a 
variety  of  its  phases.  In  a  larger  way  every  one  was  affected. 
The  contest  was  reflected  in  a  growing  scarcity  of  many  com¬ 
modities  and  in  constantly  rising  prices.  In  dye  stuffs  and  chem¬ 
icals  and  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  Germany  had  so 
specialized  as  to  meet  most  of  the  world  demand,  these  elements 
were  so  much  in  evidence  that  it  was  only  a  short  time  before 
nearly  every  business  lapse  or  change  was  attributed  to  the  war. 
Soon  there  came  the  kind  of  prosperity  which  comes  with  war. 
Boom  growths  were  everywhere.  The  defections  of  men  and 
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women  from  their  ordinary  avocations,  to  take  place  in  concerns 
doing  war  work  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
proper  ,  help  for  ordinary  endeavor.  The  rush  to  supply  the 
Allies  with  what  they  wanted,  resulted  in  offers  of  high  wages, 
and  this  was  soon  reflected  in  a  measure  on  those  occupations 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  war.  Of  special  interest  at  the 
time,  though  at  present  it  would  be  of  less  consequence,  was  the 
establishment  in  Goshen  of  a  remount  depot.  Agents  of  the 
Allies  established  there  a  station  where  horses  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  maintained  until  they  could  be  shipped 
abroad.  In  consequence  this  section  suffered  a  scarity  of  horses 
which  was  much  felt  then  when  horses  were  in  more  general  use, 
the  automobile  not  yet  having  come  to  its  own. 


Newburgh  First  in  the  Field 

WITH  the  coming  of  1917  conditions  became  more  acute, 
and  on  January  19  the  contents  of  the  Zimmerman  note 
were  made  known — “On  the  first  of  February,  we  intend 
to  begin  submarine  warfare  unrestricted . You  are  in¬ 

structed  to  notify  the  President  of  Mexico  of  the  above,  in  the 
strictest  confidence  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  there  will  be  an  out¬ 
break  of  war  with  the  United  States.'’ 

This  message  to  German  officials  made  it  clearly  apparent 
that  Germany  had  finally  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  opinion  or  position  of  the  United  States. 
Her  varying  policy  in  the  submarine  warfare  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  causes.  It  may  have  been  the  purpose  to  so  regulate 
it  as  to  do  the  greatest  possible  damage  to  shipping  without 
forcing  a  break  with  America,  or  it  may  have  been  that  its 
changes  represented  the  variation  in  the  opinions  of  the  dom¬ 
inating  minds  in  Germany.  It  is  of  course  known  that  there 
were  differences  there  as  to  policy,  one  element  advocating  ab¬ 
solutely  unrestricted  warfare  while  the  other  sought  to  keep  this 
within  such  limits  as  would  preserve  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

That  the  policy  was  vacillating  is  seen  in  the  official  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  government  and  in  the  conflicting  orders  to 
submarine  commanders.  There  is  documentary  proof  that  the 
government  violated  promises,  for,  while  on  occasions  it  agreed 
to  abide  by  “the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  as  recog¬ 
nized  by  international  law”,  which  involved  “that  vessels  should 
not  be  sunk  without  warning”,  Germany  later  abandoned  this 
and  began  a  career  of  unrestricted  sinking. 

It  is  altogether  apparent  that  Germany  knew*  she  was  taxing 
the  patience  of  America,  but  it  is  not  clear  just  what  led  to  the 
final  decision  to  sink  under  any  condition.  Did  the  Germans 
believe  that  this  course  was  necessary  to  win,  or  did  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  win  even  if  America  did  enter?  It  is  thought 
most  probable  that  Germany  again  misjudged  America.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  world  misjudged  America’s  capabilities 
when  really  aroused.  Even  at  this  stage,  after  nearly  four  years 
of  fighting,  a  person  who  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  as  was  made  a  little  later,  would  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed.  What  Germany  possibly  believed,  was  that  if  American 
endeavor  could  be  devoted  to  its  own  preparations,  the  Allies 
would  be  left  to  their  own  resources  and  could  be  crushed  before 
American  aid  could  be  effective. 

Shortly  after  Germany’s  latest  policy  was  announced,  rela¬ 
tions  with  Berlin  were  broken  off.  This  of  necessity  did  not 
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mean  war.  President  Wilson,  always  seeking  for  means  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  expressed  doubt  that  Germany  would  go  through 
with  the  plan.  “Only  the  overt  acts  on  their  part”,  he  said, 
“can  make  me  believe  it  even  now.”  Germany,  however,  was 
committed,  and  on  April  5,  1917,  the  American  Congress  declared 
that  a  state  of  war  existed.  There  followed  the  most  tremendous 
display  of  national  energy,  the  world  has  ever  known.  President 
Wilson,  finally  convinced  that  no  longer  could  America  hold 
aloof,  sent  the  fateful  message  to  Congress. 

“Right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for 
the  things  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for 
democracy,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a 
universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples 
as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  of  the  nations  and  make 
the  world  itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our 
lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything 
that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day 
has  come  when  Americans  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth,  for  happiness  and 
the  peace  she  has  .treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other.” 

A  well  known  American  has  since  asserted  that  we  went  into 
.  the  war  “to  save  our  skins.”  The  statement  aroused  much  criti¬ 
cism,  specially  from  those  who  were  moved  for  more  sentimental 
reasons,  and  these  were  not  few.  The  expression,  however  bald, 
brutal  even,  had  the  germ  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  Americans  feared  any  immediate  German  aggression  in  the 
event  of  success  of  Teutonic  arms,  but  remembering  the  penalty 
imposed  by'  Germany  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  huge  debts  incurred  by  the  present  strife,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  feel  that  Germany  in  the  event  of  success 
would  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  nations  and 
ultimately  would  seek  to  make  America  pay  also.  It  was 
altogether  too  well  known  that  Germany  felt  that  the  arms, 
munitions,  supplies  and  financial  assistance  which  the  Allies  re¬ 
ceived  from  Americans  had  prolonged  the  struggle  at  tremen¬ 
dous  cost  to  Germany,  and  sooner  or  later,  the  Germans  would 
endeavor  to  even  this  score. 

Since  the  war  there  have  been  some  among  our  Allies  who 
have  exhibited  resentment  at  our  delay.  Some,  assuming  to 
give  sentiment  as  it  exists  abroad,  take  the  ground  that  America 
waited  until  the  work  had  all  but  been  completed.  Such  are  very 
forgetful  of  the  early  days  of  1917.  No  student  of  events  can 
doubt  that  at  this  period  Germany  was  actually  winning  the  war. 
Afloat  the  U-boats  were  working  their  task  of  destruction 
with  commerce.  They  were  hampering  greatly  the  flow  of  food 
and  material  much  needed  by  the  Allies.  Ashore  German  arms 
had  penetrated  far  into  France,  and  the  message  went  out  that 
the  backs  of  the  Allies  were  against  the  wall.  The  situation  in 
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the  field  was  such  that  Germany  actually  saw  victory.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  bringing  America  into  the  conflict,  the  sea  activities 
were  increased  and  the  orders  to  sink  without  warning  were 
given. 

So,  to  say  America  simply  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
war  is  quite  remote  from  the  truth.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
situation  resembling  victory  for  the  Allies.  German  hopes  were 
high,  and  the  Allies,  while  having  no  thought  of  admitting  de¬ 
feat,  were  truly  in  a  bad  way.  Russia  was  no  longer  any  great 
factor.  The  nation  was  already  affected  by  conditions  out  of 
which  came  the  revolution.  In  America,  the  strength  and  the 
force  of  German  arms  were  appreciated  as  perhaps  never  before. 

Dark  days  were  ahead,  and  first  to  face  those  days  were  men 
from  Newburgh.  Before  any  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  United 
States  had  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  German  emergency, 
Newburgh  men  were  in  the  field.  On  Feb.  3,  1917,  President 
Wilson  in  the  belief  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  continue 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  recommended  that  these  be 
severed,  and  Congress  agreed  with  him.  Two  days  later  men 
from  Newburgh' were  in  the  service  to  cope  with  the  situation 
thus  created,  the  immediate  demand  being  that  they  should  safe¬ 
guard  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  the  importance  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  struggle. 
Of  the  more  than  2,000,000  men  who  went  to  France,  something 
like  90  per  cent  embarked  from  the  Port  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Through  it  also  flowed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
vast  supplies  so  needed  for  our  troops  and  those  of  our  Allies. 
The  damage  which  would  follow  the  elimination  of  New  York 
as  the  center  of  American  activities  would  be  incalculable,  and 
except  for  precautions  taken,  the  elimination  of  New  York  could 
have  been  rather  easily  accomplished  as  will  be  shown. 

As  New  York  was  the  center  of  American  activities  before 
and  during  the  war,  so  it  was  also  a  center  for  German  activities 
in  this  country  before  the  war.  German  spies  were  everywhere, 
doing  what  they  could  to  further  the  German  cause,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  once  America  entered  into  the  fight,  they  would 
do  everything  possible  to  hamper  her.  To  disorganize  New  York 
city  would  be  the  greatest  possible  stroke  for  the  German  cause. 
Captain  T.  R.  Hutton  in  “H-A-L-T — WHA — ZAA  ?”  in  which 
he  tells  of  the  service  of  the  First  Provisional  Regiment  on  the 
New  York  aqueduct,  points  out  as  established,  these  facts: 

The  success  of  the  American  army  and  its  allies  depended 
largely  on  the  inviolability  of  New  York.  The  destruction  of  the 
city  had  been  planned.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  fire  and 
that  fire  would  be  possible  most  readily  by  the  reduction  of  the 
great  water  way  from  the  north,  which  daily  carries  500,000,000 
gallons  of  water  from  the  Catskills  to  the  metropolis. 

He  quotes  Governor  Whitman  as  saying,  of  the  guarding  of 
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this  waterway  :  “No  task  of  greater  importance  to  the  state  or 
nation  was  assigned  to  any  regiment  during  the  war.” 

To  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  water  artery, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  at  the  period  there  is  record  of 
ioo  fires  in  New  York  city  in  a  single  day,  the  majority  of  them 
being  of  suspected  incendiary  origin.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  fire  in 
ioo  places  in  New  York  city,  and  no  water  with  which  to  fight 
it.  Stretching  back  a  hundred  miles  along  the  Hudson  to  the 
Catskills  was  the  artery  bearing  this  water  supply.  Built  as 
Captain  Hutton  points  out  in  the  soft  days  of  peace  when  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  war,  it  had  many  vulnerable  points,  and  a 
well  placed  bomb  in  any  of  these  numerous  places  would  have 
left  New  York  at  the  mercy  of  the  fire  fiend. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  preservation  of  the 
water  course  was  something  rather  more  than  incidental. 
Though  naturally,  it  became  a  matter  of  routine,  all  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  united  to  make  it  of  major  importance.  The  great 
stretch  of  terrain,  the  character  of  the  country  itself  and  the 
weather  conditions  all  conspired  to  make  it  a  difficult  task  for 
these  men.  February:  in  this  latitude  is  the  most  severe  of  all  the 
winter  months,  and  the  aqueduct  traversed  a  rolling  country, 
much  of  the  line  being  remote  from  railways.  Conditions  were 
far  different  from  those  of  the  big  training  camps  which  were 
prepared  in  advance  and  equipped  with  every  possible  comfort. 

To  keep  the  water  course  intact  so  there  might  be  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  flow  to  the  great  metropolis,  called  for  troops,  and  they 
came  in  the  First  and  Tenth  Regiments  of  the  New  York  Nation¬ 
al  Guard.  Newburgh  provided  two  complete  companies  of  the 
First  Regiment.  It  was  quite  the  custom  in  those  days  for  a 
certain  variety  of  the  militarists  to  scoff  at  the  National  Guard. 
Not  so  much  of  this  is  heard  now.  Such  of  the  National  Guard 
regiments  as  were  left  intact,  did  their  bit  in  France.  They  are 
quite  content  to  stand  by  the  record.  In  France  the  national 
guard  elements  were  not  found  wanting  in  the  fight  as  previous¬ 
ly  they  had  not  been  found  wanting  in  preparation  or  efficiency. 
The  successful  aqueduct  duty  is  sufficient  proof  of  these  points. 

The  day  of  the  departure  of  our  military  companies,  Feb.  5, 
1917,  will  long  be  memorable  in  local  military  annals,  not  for  the 
pomp  and  show,  not  for  the  glitter  which  clings  to  the  armed 
forces,  but  rather  for  the  emotions  that  recollections  of  the  day 
will  always  bring.  They  were  first  to  the  colors  in  the  World 
War,  and  the  day  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  which  had 
marked  the  departure  of  the  first  troops  to  the  last  war,  the 
trouble  with  Spain. 

That  was  a  glorious  May  day,  with  the  sun  shining,  the 
streets  filled  with  spectators,  bands  playing  with  flags  fluttering 
everywhere.  No  such  cheer  attended  the  men  who  answered 
this  later  call.  Above  were  leaden  skies,  out  of  which  came  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  driven  by  a  gale,  while  the  temperature  fell 
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and  the  whole  situation  approximated  a  blizzard.  Through  snow 
almost  knee  deep  and  with  the  weather  so  cold  that  it  was  a 
practical  impossibilitiy  for  the  musicians  who  had  volunteered, 
to  play,  there  was  nothing  of  glamour  in  this  for  the  shivering 
crowds  who  bade  farewell  to  those  off  for  their  long  vigil  on  the 
aqueduct. 

They  were  hardy  men,  those  who  set  out  on  this  expedition, 
or  they  never  would  have  survived  what  followed.  Coming 
from  the  stores,  the  offices,  the  shops,  the  professions,  relatively 
few  were  out-of-door  men.  Only  few  were  in  any  way  hardened 
to  the  rigors  they  were  called  upon  to  endure  in  the  days  follow¬ 
ing.  In  considering  their  service  it  is  well  to  recall  the  state¬ 
ments  of  some  of  them  who  said  that  aside  from  wounds,  the 
physical  suffering  on  this  aqueduct  duty  was  greater  than  that 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  France. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  their  better  preparation  for  France. 
Those  who  went  abroad,  for  the  most  part,  had  periods  in  camp 
and  opportunity  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  grow  into  their  new 
environment.  They  had  a  course  of  training  in  the  field  which 
gradually  led  yp  to  what  would  be  required,  but  these  men  of 
Co’s  E  and  L,  had  only  a  few  hours  notice,  and  under  the  worst 
conditions  of  weather  were  called  upon  to  face  the  rigors  of 
winter  in  places  where  nothing  at  all  had  been  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  them.  The  picture  which  appears  in  this  volume 
showing  the  departure,  is  eloquent  in  describing  the  conditions 
of  that  day. 

Illustrating  the  speed  with  which  the  Newburgh  com¬ 
panies  were  prepared  to  move  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  first 
orders  were  received  here  by  Major  James  F.  Sheehan  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  4,  at  1  105  a.  m.  With  the  storm  prevailing  it  will 
be  easy  to  realize  that  at  that  hour,  the  city  was  far  from  active. 
Major  Sheehan  at  once  communicated  with  Captain  Egan  of 
Company  E  and  Captain  Blythe  of  Co.  L,  and  they  in  turn  with 
the  Lieutenants  and  so  on  down  the  line  with  such  expedition 
that  at  8  o’clock  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  in  the 
armory.  The  first  order  was  merely  for  an  assembly.  At  10 
o’clock,  the  order  came  to  move  at  1  o’clock.  The  preparations 
at  that  time  were  so  far  advanced  that  the  men  were  excused  to 
attend  church.  Where,  save  in  barracks,  could  this  mobilization 
be  improved?  Later  in  the  day  orders  came  to  delay  the  start 
until  evening,  and  still  later  word  reached  here  that  Company  I 
of  Middletown  and  Co.  K  of  Walton  would  come  to  Newburgh 
and  remain  here  for  the  night,  the  battalion  moving  under  Major 
Sheehan  on  the  morning  of  February  5. 

Peekskill  was  the  first  objective  for  the  regiment,  the  idea 
being  to  spread  the  battalion  from  that  point  over  that  portion 
of  the  aqueduct  which  extends  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Brundage  in  his  review  of  the  local 
companies  says: 
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“The  men  who  were  on  that  trip  will  remember  the  day  they 
landed  at  the  state  reservation  as  long  as  they  live.  The  snow 
was  up  to  their  waists,  and  it  was  biting  cold.  There  were  many 
cases  of  frost  bite.  It  was  necessary  to  hike  up  the  long  moun¬ 
tainous  road,  and  the  march  was  not  unlike  a  sample  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  journey  over  the  Alps.  The  men  will  still  have  mem¬ 
ories  of  their  night  in  the  barn  with  the  state  mules  in  Peekskill ; 
men  in  one  end,  and  the  frightened  animals  in  the  other.  Rumor 
had  it  that  some  of  the  men  slept  between  the  mules  to  keep 
warm.” 

Company  L  remained  in  Pleasantville  guarding  the  adjacent 
waterways  until  April  n,  when  it  was  relieved  from  duty.  Com¬ 
pany  E  remained  until  February  n,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
New  Paltz  and  the  Ulster  County  section  of  the  aqueduct  and 
remained  there  until  August  io,  when,  having  been  federalized, 
it  returned  to  Newburgh  to  prepare  for  final  departure;  and  on 
August  16,  the  two  companies  again  went  on  duty,  going  to 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  until  such  time  as  a  camp  could 
be  prepared  in  the  south  for  them. 

During  the  interval,  while  the  old  First  Regiment  was  on 
guard  along  the  aqueduct,  the  First  Provisional  Regiment  with 
two  companies  here  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Col. 
John  B.  Rose,  and  this  regiment  took  up  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  waterway  when  the  others  went  away  into  the  more  active 
dut:es  of  the  strife.  The  new  regiment  carried  on  to  the  end 
with  distinguished  success. 

Those  who  went  out  with  Companies  E  and  L  included  the 
following:  Major  James  F.  Sheehan,  Battalion  Commander; 
Lieut.  J.  T.  Sheehan,  Battalion  Adjutant  and  Bertram  C.  Keefe, 
Sergeant-Major. 

Company  E — Capt.  Egan,  Lieut.  Penoyar,  Lieut.  Brundage, 
First  Sergeant  Galloway,  Supply  Sergeant  Paltridge,  Mess  Ser¬ 
geant  Woodburn,  Sergeants  Bates,  Greene  and  Schultz,  Cor¬ 
porals  Seaman,  MeKeel,  Hughes,  Lynn,  Townsend,  Earley,  Ter- 
williger,  Wagner,  Barr,  Kernochan,  Artificer  Haible,  Cooks  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Ryan,  Musicians  Scott  and  Smith,  Privates  Allison,  H.  F. 
Anderson,  T.  E.  Anderson,  Baird,  Baxter,  A.  E.  Brown,  E.  W. 
Brown,  F.  H.  Brown,  Brundage,  Cianfrogna,  Collard,  Connell, 
Chrystal,  G.  Crawford,  J.  J.  Crawford,  Crist,  Cunningham, 
Curry,  Daly,  Derham,  Easman,  N.  Farina,  T.  Farina,  Fine,  E. 
Flemming,  J.  N.  Flemming,  Gilnick,  Harris,  Hasdenteufel,  Hun¬ 
ter,  Irving,  Jankura,  Joy,  Sterrit  Keefe,  W.  H.  Keefe,  Kenney, 
Kilpatrick,  Laverty,  Locke,  McCaw,  McCullough,  McDermott, 
D.  McEwen,  E.  McEwen,  McGowan,  McGrath,  McGibbon, 
McQuiston,  Mantz,  Martin,  H.  Miller,  R.  Miller,  Munson,  H. 
Murphy,  L.  Murphy,  H.  Odell,  L.  Odell,  Palkovic,  Pilus,  Quillan, 
Rightmyer,  Rogers,  Sarvis,  Schimmel,  Schmidt,  Scott,  Shaw,  G. 
Smith,  W.  Smith,  Stanley,  W.  Taylor,  W.  T.  Taylor,  Townsley, 
K.  Travis,  W.  Travis,  Vanostrand,  J.  Vernol,  Warwick,  Welch, 
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Welliver,  Calvin  Weyant,  Chester  Weyant,  Dubrow,  J.  Kenney 
and  Deeb. 

Company  L — Capt.  Blythe,  Lieut.  Wallace,  Mess  Sergeant 
Hunter,  Supply  Sergeant  Hanlon,  Sergeants  Spencer,  Jurgens, 
Dinan,  Daley,  Green ;  Corporals  Huddelson,  Mooney,  Peacock, 
McCracken,  Reid,  Allen,  Greaney,  Hallenbeck,  Kearney;  Cook 
Tuttle;  Musician  Youngberg;  Privates  Anderson,  Arnold,  Bell, 
Brewer  i,  Brewer  2,  Brown,  Bryant  1,  Bryant  2,  Byrnes,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Carroll  1,  Carroll  2,  Carroll  3,  Coffey,  Connell  1,  Connell  2, 
Connors,  Coone,  Cramer,  Cressington,  Crawford,  Daley,  Deneker, 
Devereaux,  Dillon,  Dinan  1,  Dinan  2,  Dippre,  Donnelly,  Eager, 
Eames,  Erdman,  Estabrook,  Fagan,  Field,  Fitzpatrick,  Fulda, 
Haeffner,  Haight  1,  Haight  2,  Halford,  Hanlon,  Hauver,  Hel- 
stern,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Jackson,  Kirwan  1,  Kirwan  2,  Kissam, 
Knapp,  Leach,  Lester,  Lord,  Lowers,  Lukacik,  Lunn,  MacEwan, 
McCall,  McDermott,  McVeigh,  Martin,  Maple,  Masten,  Miller  1, 
Miller  2,  Minnick,  Morris,  Mullen,  Mullarkey,  Nagle,  O’Calla- 
ghan,  Parlovic,  Peterson,  Roe,  Sayers,  Schimmel,  Siegfried, 
Sarvis,  Shaffer,  Shaw,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Terwilliger,  Todd, 
^ompkins,  Tuthill,  Van  Pelt,- Wade,  Wilson,  Wixson. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  Companies  E  and  L,  from  the.  city, 
Newburgh  was  without  a  uniformed  force  save  the  police. 
During  the  Mexican  mobilization  in  1915  when  Companies  E 
and  L  were  absent  from  the  city,  depot  units  were  formed  with 
Peter  Cantline  and  Tenny  R.  Hyde  in  command.  The  state  now 
proposed  to  re-organize  the  units  directing  that  they  be  made 
up  of  men  not  subject  to  the  draft.  This  order  was  quickly 
superceded  by  another  directing  the  organization  of  a  new  state 
guard.  Co.  L  was  succeeded  by  the  new  Co.  L,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Harry  Haon,  and  Co.  E  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  what  was  at  first  the  new  Co.  E  but  later  was  made  a 
Machine  Gun  Company,  under  the  command  of  Oswald  Cathcart. 
These  were  to  be  units  in  the  New  First  Regiment  of  which 
John  B.  Rose  was  placed  in  command  as  colonel,  Mr.  Cantline 
was  made  a  major  and  William  J.  Beahan,  battalion  adjutant. 
Graham  Witschief  and  B.  Bryant  Odell  were  commissioned  as 
lieutenants  in  the  Machine  Gun  Co.,  and  D.  Clinton  Dominick 
and  Frederick  W.  Wilson  in  Co.  L. 

This  organization  was  considerably  more  than  the  depot 
unit  at  first  contemplated.  The  former  guard  companies,  feder¬ 
alized  and  ready  for  the  front  were  regarded  as  irrevocably  out 
of  the  state  control.  New  units  were  required  to  take  their 
places  permanently  in  the  state,  and  this  was  the  service  of  the 
new  guard.  Moreover  these  men  were  required  to  relieve  the 
troops  on  aqueduct  duty.  Chance  brought  it  that  the  local 
companies  w-ere  not  called  upon  to  do  much  in  this  way,  but 
they  were  w’ell  recruited  and  indeed  became  training  agencies 
for  the  great  conflict.  Voluntary  recruiting  in  the  national 
forces  was  suspended  in  time  and  men  who  were  of  draft  age 
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and  who  wished  to  enter  the  service  were  told  they  must  wait  to 
be  called.  Many  of  these  entered  the  Machine  Gun  Co.,  and 
Co.  L  and  there  obtained  the  rudiments  of  military  science. 

So  common  was  this  practice  that  considering  what  was 
assumed  to  be  their  strength  the  rolls  of  these  companies  would 
look  extremely  large.  The  reason  was  that  men  went  from 
them  into  the  regular  service,  and  not  a  few  of  them  won  war¬ 
rants  while  others  obtained  commissions  by  reason  of  the 
previous  preparation  they  had  obtained.  In  the  camps  the 
officers  were  quick  to  see  men  who  had  some  knowledge  of  drill 
and  tactics,  and  singled  them  out  for  places  as  corporals  and 
sergeants  so  that  the  local  companies  were  in  truth  a  school  for 
the  army. 

The  imminence  of  these  units  being  called  to  aqueduct  or 
other  guard  duty  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  home  a  force 
which  could  be  speedily  summoned  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
Newburgh  Corps  of  the  Home  Guard,  a  volunteer  organization 
which  accepted  men  only  above  31  years  of  age  and  up  to  64. 
This  was  formed  through  the  co-operation  of  J.  Bradley  Scott 
and  City  Manager  Wilson.  At  the  first  meeting  the  following 
named  enrolled :  Thebdore  V.  W.  Anthony,  M.  L.  Carey,  Walter 
H.  Whitehill,  Percy  R.  Ashplant,  Ralph  S.  Tompkins,  Dr.  Edgar 
O.  Mitchell,  the  Rev.  John  Marshall  Chew,  John  Smith,  Dr.  W. 
W.  Johonnott,  Dr.  B.  E.  Gurney,  William  T.  Hilton,  Louis  J. 
Henderson,  and  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed.  At  the  second  meeting 
these  others  joined:  The  Rev.  Frank  Heartfield,  Thomas  W. 
Stewart,  Robert  Johnston,  Silas  H.  Beers,  Hiram  B.  Odell,  J.  W. 
Brundage,  George  S.  Weller,  the  Rev.  Jay  Knox,  W.  S.  Chester¬ 
field,  Henry  M.  Kennedy,  William  J.  Wygant,  W.  Cook  Belknap, 
J.  R.  Thompson,  Elmer  E.  Roosa,  William  J.  McClughan,  Dr. 
W.  Hasbrouck  Snyder,  LeGrand  W.  Pellett,  Edward  J.  Collins, 
N.  Deyo  Belknap,  T.  A.  Farrington,  W.  R.  DuMond,  Arthur  F. 
Elmendorf,  R.  W.  Whitehill,  Samuel  F.  Brown,  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Barnum,  Edgar  W.  Jansen,  Dr.  E.  C.  Thompson,  H.  J.  Wilkins, 
S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Dr.  Henry  Wilson  and  William  F. 
Chadwick. 
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ONE  effect  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Newburghers  in  the 
field  even  before  hostilities  were  begun  was  to  give  New¬ 
burghers  some  of  the  experiences  incident  to  war  time. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  circumstances 
which,  existing  in  some  remote  place,  may  cause  us  little  thrill, 
become  much  magnified  when  brought  to  our  doors.  Thus  a 
famine  in  China  which  carried  off  thousands  may  move  us  to 
pity,  may  induce  us  to  contribute  generously  to  a  relief  fund, 
but  it  will  not  produce  the  horror  which  would  be  occasioned  if 
a  single  family  were  found  starving  at  home.  The  war  had  been 
going  on  for  three  years.  Millions  of  men  were  in  the  field. 
Many  thousands  had  been  maimed  or  killed,  but  these  facts 
excited  little  of  the  personal  interest  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  200  Newburgh  boys  in  the  service.  Though  there  was  little 
or  no  hazard  for  them  from  enemies,  there  were  the  hardships 
of  a  winter  campaign  and  concern  for  them  was  uppermost. 

This  was  reflected  first  in  a  movement  to  organize  a  branch 
of  the  Red  Cross  here.  The  development  of  this  will  be  recorded 
later  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  only  necessary  here,  in  further 
illustrating  local  spirit  to  record  that  before  hostilities  had 
actually  been  begun,  more  than  1,500  persons  were  already 
actively  interested  and  working  for  the  Red  Cross.  Already  the 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops  was  strong,  and  this  early 
start  may  be  in  a  measure  an  explanation  for  the  marvelous 
later  growth  of  the  spirit  of  service. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  even  before  America 
entered  the  conflict,  Newburgh  had  sensed  the  idea  of  the 
selective  service,  later  put  into  effect  and  the  City  Council  had 
passed  a  resolution,  not  merely  approving  what  had  been  done 
but  advocating  in  terms  a  discontinuance  of  the  volunteer  sys¬ 
tem  and  urging  in  its  place  such  a  measure  as  would  put  the 
burden  on  all  who  were  able  to  carry  it.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  country  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  National  Guard  and  other  patriotic  bodies  but 
that  there  should  be  a  plan  by  which  all  who  could  serve  should 
do  so. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  March  12,  1917,  attended 
by  all  the  members,  William  H.  Coldwell  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  minute  which  was  seconded  by  William  R.  Perkins  and 
unanimously  carried: 

“After  exhausting  the  resources  of  diplomacy  in  an  effort  to 
avert  war,  the  President  has  now  taken  the  only  course  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  self  respect.  War  with  Germany  will  not 
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1.  Major  James  F.  Sheehan,  Battalion  Commander  Old  First  Regiment. 

2.  Major  (now  Colonel)  R.  A.  Egan,  107th  Infantry. 

3.  Captain  Harry  Blythe,  107th  Infantry. 

4.  Captain  J.  T.  Sheehan,  106th  Infantry. 

5.  Lieut.  J.  M.  H.  Wallace. 

6.  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Brundage,  107th  Infantry. 

7.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Penoyar,  107th  Infantry. 

( Officers  Who  Went  Out  With  First  Regiment) 

8.  Lieut.  J.  Townsend  Cassedy,  165th  Reg.,  First  Div. — Past  Command¬ 

er,  American  Legion,  Judson  P.  Galloway  Post. 

9  Lieut.  E.  L.  Hanlon,  First  Pioneers.  Commander  John  T.  Kenney 
Post.  V.  F.  W. 
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ensue  unless  the  Imperial  German  Government  knowingly 
violates  well  settled  principles  of  international  law  and  violates 
them  with  intent  definitely  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

“In  that  event  war  will  inevitably  follow,  not  by  our  own 
act  but  through  the  deliberate  aggression  of  another  nation.  If 
any  honest  doubt  exists,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  the  awful  responsibility  of  extending  it  to  this  hemis¬ 
phere  will  rest  upon  German)'-  and  upon  Germany  alone. 

“It  may  be  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  is  misin¬ 
formed  respecting  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
just  as  that  government  is  supposed  to  have  misconceived  the 
sentiment  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War.  If  so,  and  before  fatal  action,  based  on  so  grave  a  mistake 
is  taken,  Germany  should  be  made  aware  of  the  essential  unity 
of  our  people  and  of  their  loyal  determination  to  make  all  sac¬ 
rifices  necessary  to  protect  our  liberty  and  to  maintain  our 
honor.  To  this  end  we  call  upon  all  bodies  similar  to  ours 
throughout  the  country  and  upon  all  groups  of  citizens  organ¬ 
ized  for  whatever  purpose  to  meet  without  delay  and  express 
themselves  with  na-umcertain  voice,  respecting  the  course  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  follow.  We  urge  all  such  groups  of 
citizens,  secular  and  religious,  large  and  small,  societies,  clubs 
and  institutions  of  every  sort  to  unite  with  us  in  giving  imme¬ 
diate  public  expression  to  such  convictions  as  those  we  now 
solemnly  record. 

“First — That  the  act  of  the  Executive  in  severing  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Germany  is  one  to  be  approved  and 
commended  by  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  heart. 

“Second — That  the  German  declaration  of  January  31,  1917, 
represents  an  unjustified  and  unjustifiable  attempt  to  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  to  abridge  the  commercial  liberty 
guaranteed  to  us  by  established  law  and  custom  and  that  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  to  acquiesce  therein,  such 
action  would  be  resented  by  all  good  citizens  as  in  the  highest 
degree  pusillanimous  and  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  a  free  people. 

“Third — That  the  President  will  be  justified  in  recommend¬ 
ing  to  Congress  the  most  extreme  measures  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property;  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  that  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  tender  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  service  of  which  we  severally  and  collectively  are 
capable. 

“Fourth — That  while  all  should  stand  ready  to  volunteer, 
if  voluntary  service  is  called  for,  yet  Congress  in  providing  for 
our  common  safety  should  not  adopt  emergency  measures 
merely,  but  should  definitely  recognize  the  principles  that  the 
duty  of  defending  the  nation  rests  equally  upon  all  citizens 
capable  of  service.  To  the  end  therefore  that  the  burden  of 
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safeguarding  the  country  should  no  longer  be  cast  exclusively 
upon  the  national  guard  and  upon  other  patriotic  military  and 
naval  volunteers,  Congress  should  be  urged  to  exercise  its  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  by  establishing 
immediately  a  permanent  and  democratic  system  of  defense 
based  upon  universal  service  and  training  under  direct  and 
exclusive  Federal  control. 

“A  copy  of  this  minute  is  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  members  of  both  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  on  military  affairs.” 

The  “German  declaration  of  January  31”  referred  to  was 
the  formal  publication  of  Germany’s  purpose  of  unrestricted 
warfare  under  which  the  United  States  was  to  be  permitted  to 
send  but  one  vessel  a  week  to  England  and  that  to  Falmouth, 
the  vessel  to  be  painted  and  marked  in  a  manner  designated  by 
Germany. 

Illustrating  the  general  response  to  the  sentiments  thus 
expressed,  it  is  worth  recording  that  a  patriotic  gathering  was 
held  in  the  Palatine  on  March  27,  1917,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  which  some  200  men  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  professional  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city  united  in  a  message  to  the  President,  pledging 
him  their  support,  as  follows: 

“We,  the  citizens  of  Newburgh,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
assembled  the  27th  day  of  March,  1917,  at  a  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  to  give  expression 
to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  animates  us  at  the  time  of 
national  crisis  do  hereby  subscribe  our  name  to  the  following 
pledge : 

“We  hereby  renew  and  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  flag  which  is  its  emblem;  we 
pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  government  which  he  represents;  we  guarantee  to  support 
the  government  in  whatever  steps  it  may  take  in  the  defense  of 
our  national  rights  whenever  attacked  and  to  maintain  the 
security  of  our  beloved  land  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
nation. 

“Furthermore  we  have  resolved  that  the  pledge  and  the 
signatures  thereon  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  sentiment  was  signed  by  the  following  named,  every 
person  present  giving  his  signature: 

Dr.  Percy  R.  Ashplant,  W.  H.  Abbott,  Duncan  Aird,  George 
E.  Atwood.  George  I.  Bates,  Albert  R.  Beal,  Henry  C.  Bennett, 
B.  T.  Bievier,  Dr.  P.  C.  Bannan,  W.  T.  Bonner,  Buel  Bridges, 
D.  E.  Brooks,  Eugene  W.  Bigler,  Frederick  C.  Balfe,  J.  Calvin 
Brown,  Silas  H.  Beers,  Clayton  C.  Bourne,  R.  A.  Brown, 
William  J.  Blake,  Jr.,  James  Craig,  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Chew,  Peter 
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Cantline,  Charles  Clapper,  J.  G.  Collingwood,  Harry  Cohen, 
William  F.  Cassedy,  James  Carnright,  Roy  P.  Curtis,  Rev.  J. 
Lyman  Cotton,  R.  T.  Cameron  (Walden),  Frederick  V.  Car¬ 
penter,  W  alter  S.  Carvey,  William  Curry,  LeRoy  Carnright, 
William  E.  Conyngham,  O.  C.  Crawford,  L.  E.  Carpenter,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Carr,  B.  Canniff  (Walden),  F.  C.  Chadborn,  Louis 
Donahey,  K.  M.  Drake,  Edward  P.  Dunphy,  Michael  J.  Dwyer, 
John  E.  Drew,  W.  H.  Doyle,  George  A.  Dell,  Hugh  A.  Daniel, 
Thomas  J.  Diamond,  Frank  Embler,  Jack  Early,  J.  Harvey  Earl, 
Frank  Earl,  W.  J.  Eggleston,  John  Egan,  Homer  S.  Finley, 
William  Flynn,  T.  A.  Farrington,  Nicholas  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Lieut. 
G.  L.  Faulkner,  Anson  J.  Fowler,  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Edward 

E.  Gore,  Gaspar  Genova,  Harry  D.  Greene,  Dr.  W.  Stanton 
Gleason,  Francis  J.  Gorman,  William  H.  Hyndman,  Rev.  J. 
Lewis  Hartsock,  Homer  H.  Herman,  William  W.  Hawks,  Percy 
W.  Herbert,  Dr.  John  T.  Howell,  William  F.  Hoehn,  Thomas 

B.  Hornbeck,  William  J.  Hadfield,  Charles  U.  Johnston,  Joseph 
M.  Johnson,  William  H.  June,  E.  Johnson,  Edwin  M.  Jones, 
John  A.  Jova,  Dr.  W.  Ware  Johonnott,  Dr.  F.  A.  Jacobson, 
James  H.  Y.  Kidd, Frederick  H.  Keefe,  E.  Kendall,  Rev.  Jay 
Knox,  Andrew  J.  Leicht,  William  Leghorn,  Alexander  D. 
McCann,  William  E.  McCutcheon,  Robert  McTamaney, 
Chauncey  L.  McElrath,  Dr.  M.  A.  McQuade,  DeWitt  E.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Fred  A.  Munger,  H.  Mendlesohn,  George  E.  McCoy 
(Peekskill),  W.  Johnston  McKay,  Charles  H.  Manning,  William 
S.  Moore,  Edward  C.  Maloney,  Harry  A.  Marvel,  Hiram  Merritt, 
James  E.  Magourty,  L.  Molitor,  Charles  Millard,  Joseph  P. 
Monihan,  George  B.  Overhiser,  William  Nixon,  Alfred  Nutt, 
Edward  H.  Noble,  Herbert  R.  Odell,  Private  A.  E.  O’Connor, 
First  British  Life  Guards;  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  B.  Bryant 
Odell,  Hiram  B.  Odell,  John  H.  Quaid,  Richard  Parrott,  John 

F.  Ronk,  William  Reid,  Thomas  V.  Reilly,  Hiram  Schoonmaker, 
Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  John  Schoonmaker,  Samuel  V. 
Schoonmaker,  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  Judge  A.  H.  F.  Seeger, 
W.  C.  Scott,  Samuel  L.  Stewart,  Elwood  C.  Smith,  J.  Bradley 
Scott,  Max  Samuels,  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  George  Stocks, 
Arthur  R.  Snyder,  August  F.  Selke,  James  R.  Speir,  Warren  M. 
Smith,  R.  F.  Shackleford,  Charles  T.  Stones,  Dr.  W.  Hasbrouck 
Snyder,  W.  Timmons,  Joseph  H.  Turl,  R.  B.  Thompson,  Dr.  E. 

C.  Thompson,  Dr.  C.  E.  Townsend,  John  F.  Tucker,  Fred  W. 
Tupper,  W.  H.  Whitehill,  Jonathan  D.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Ralph  H. 
Wnitehill,  Graham  Witschief,  Frederick  W.  Wilson,  William  H. 
Woertendyke, '  C.  Waldron,  Jr.,  George  S.  Weller,  Charles 
Woodhull,  Hon.  D.  W.  Wilbur,  Herbert  A.  Warden,  W.  H. 
Werre,  William  J.  Wvgant. 

Included  in  the  number,  it  is  quite  probable,  there  were 
many  who  at  the  outset  of  the  war  had  no  very  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  strife.  By  stages  such  as  have 
been  outlined  and  because  of  Germany’s  course,  all  had  gradually 
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been  brought  to  one  mind,  that  Germany  was  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  America  and  Germany  must  be  curbed. 

In  numerous  other  channels  was  the  unity  of  feeling,  indi¬ 
cated.  On  the  night  when  men  of  the  city  were  thus  pledging 
their  resources,  women  were  discussing  how  they  could  serve. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Miss  Grace  MacDonald,  sister  of  Mrs.  John 
Marshall  Chew,  distributed  blanks  of  the  National  League  for 
Women’s  Service  and  explained  the  purposes  of  the  League, 
which  were  in  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross  and  included 
canteen  work,  typewriting,  stenographic  work,  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  clerical  work  in  all  of  which  channels  women 
could  be  useful. 

Plans  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  men  in  service  were 
already  functioning,  with  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry  and  W.  Johns¬ 
ton  McKay  in  charge.  During  the  Mexican  mobilization  there 
had  been  organized  a  Soldiers’  Relief  Committee,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  care  for  the  dependents  of  service  men.  There  had 
then  been  a  little  murmur  of  dissent  from  those  who  thought 
the  men  with  dependents  should  be  released  from  duty.  This 
never  reached  the  point  of  any  dimensions.  Whatever  sentiment 
there  was  in  that  direction  had  been  checked  by  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Findley,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

“Our  purpose  should  be’’,  he  said  “not  to  seek  to  withdraw 
from  service,  the  men  who  want  to  go,  but  to  enable  all  of  those 
who  do  want  to  go,  to  go  through  with  their  desires.  Few 
things  have  so  bad  an  effect  on  a  man  who  wants  to  serve  his 
country  as  to  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.” 

This  spirit  dominated.  In  a  report  on  the  fund  on  March  27, 
1917,  W.  Johnston  McKay  said,  “Every  case  presented  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  without  exception  has  been  found  to 
be  worthy.  Relief  has  been  furnished  the  day  the  application 
was  received.” 

In  the  course  of  his  report  he  said  further:  “This  time  it  was 
thought  well  to  test  the  public,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the 
very  generous  offer  of  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  we  in¬ 
formed  the  citizens  of  Newburgh  of  the  amount  we  would  need 
each  week  for  the  work  before  us.  No  one  has  been  personally 
solicited  for  a  contribution,  but  we  are  happy  to  report  that  the 
amount  required  has  been  cheerfully  furnished  and  during  the 
past  week  your  committee  was  able  to  announce  that  while  we 
would  receive  any  contributions  sent  us,  we  are  not  asking  for 
money  during  the  present  week.” 

On  April  2,  1917,  whatever  lingering  hopes  for  peace  may 
have  been  entertained,  took  wing.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  on 
the  morrow  there  would  be  action  looking  to  active  hostilities. 
Newburgh  had  never  before  seen  such  a  display  of  the  colors. 
The  call  had  been  issued,  unofficially,  that  those  who  were  be¬ 
hind  the  President  in  whatever  course  he  followed  should  dis- 
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tday  the  flag.  From  practically  every  home  the  colors  flew  and 
in  the  schools  patriotic  exercises  brought  out  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupils,  the  excitement  of  the  children  reflecting  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  in  the  homes.  In  the  Newburgh  Academy 
there  was  an  exciting  session  and  H.  A.  Daniel  made  an  address 
which  deeply  stirred  the  pupils.  In  all  of  the  grade  schools, 
Washington,  West,  Liberty,  Broadway,  Grand  and  South  Street 
Schools  similar  exercises  were  held.  In  Columbus  Hall,  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  St.  Patrick’s  Schools  were  held.  St.  Mary’s  Academy 
and  St.  Mary’s  Schools  also  held  exercises. 

There  was  nothing  studied  about  these.  They  were  quite 
spontaneous.  They  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  every¬ 
where  evident  and  resolutions  and  pledges  resulted  from  the  call 
of  the  City  Council  as  heretofore  narrated,  but  no  effort  was 
needed  to  push  the  movement  beyond  the  mere  publication  of 
the  resolutions  in  the  newspapers. 

On  the  evening  before  the  final  break  Newburgh  Chapter  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  on  resolution  of  Albert  E. 
Layman,  unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

“Whereas,  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  for  some¬ 
time  shown  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  in  its  ruthless  and  inhuman  subma¬ 
rine  warfare,  and  has  not  only  endangered,  but  has  taken  the 
lives  of  American  sailors  and  other  citizens; 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Newburgh  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will  stand  back  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  any  action  that 
may  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honor,  dignity  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  undisputed 
rights  of  American  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be”. 

Arrangements  were  already  under  way  by  women  to  take  a 
census  of  the  resources  of  women  in  Orange  County,  and  Mrs. 
E  C.  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Morrison  were  named 
as  a  committee  for  the  First  Assembly  District.  The  idea  was 
similar  to  that  outlined  earlier  by  Miss  MacDonald  at  St. 
George’s  Girls’  Friendly  meeting.  The  Equal  Franchise  League, 
the  women’s  suffrage  organization — offered  its  co-operation. 
This  work  was  ultimately  successfully  carried  out,  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  acting  as  chairman  for  the  City  of  Newburgh,  and  Mrs.  F. 
N.  Bain,  assistant.  The  questionnaire  was  answered  by  14,500 
persons. 

All  of  these  preparations  may  seem  somewhat  prosaic  now, 
in  view  of  the  big  events  which  followed,  but  they  were  exciting 
enough  in  those  days  before  there  was  any  actual  strike.  On  the 
whole  they  represented  the  limits  of  what  then  could  be  done. 
With  200  men  in  the  field,  the  Red  Cross  already  a  working  body, 
with  the  medical  and  other  agencies  organizing  in  preparation, 
with  the  whole  people  irrespective  of  position,  occupation, 
creed,  or  condition  united  in  a  common  cause,  Newburgh  left 
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little  to  be  desired  at  this  period.  But  it  was  to  go  farther,  and 
actual  recruiting  was  begun  in  an  unofficial  way. 

Back  in  Civil  War  days,  there  had  been  organized  the  124th 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  Volunteers.  It  was  an  Orange 
County  organization,  recruited  almost  exclusively  in  the  county. 
The  organization  had  become  historic  and  was  affectionately 
known  as  the  “Orange  Blossoms".  Many  men  from  Newburgh 
and  elsewhere  in  Orange  County  had  served  in  other  regiments, 
had  served  valiantly  and  in  the  years  which  followed,  the 
special  interest  in  the  Orange  Blossoms  was  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others,  nor  was  there  any  desire  to  unduly  laud  the  124th 
but  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  “Orange  Blossoms"  typified 
Orange  County  service  and  in  a  general  way  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  county  regiment  and  because  of  this  had  a  special  niche  in 
loyal  hearts. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  traditions,  The  Newburgh  Daily 
News  on  April  4,  1917,  started  to  raise  a  new  regiment  of  new 
“Orange  Blossoms",  to  be  ready  for  German  exigencies.  Natur¬ 
ally  nothing  was  known  then  of  what  Federal  plans  would 
eventuate.  The-supposition  was  that  states  would  be  asked  to 
supply  quotas  and  the  purpose  of  the  “Orange  Blossoms"  was  to 
have  the  regiment  ready  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  That 
there  should  be  no  interference  with  official  efforts,  Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman  was  consulted  about  the  plan.  He  gave  it 
his  immediate  sanction,  saying:  “It  is  a  fine  and  patriotic  idea 
and  you  may  say  that  it  has  my  cordial  approval." 

Enrollment  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  The  News 
correspondents  in  all  centers  and  co-operation  secured  from  the 
Middletown  Times-Press,  the  Goshen  Democrat  and  the  Port 
Jervis  Union. 

The  enrollment  blank  contained  the  following:  “I  declare 
that  I  am  a  citizen  of  military  age,  and  eligible  to  perform  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  I  hereby  enroll  as  willing  to  enlist  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  to  be  raised  in  Orange  County  to  preserve  the  safety  and 
defend  the  prestige  of  my  country,  and  I  will  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  respond  to  a  call  to  service  from  the  proper  military 
authorities." 

Twenty-three  men  had  signed  these  blanks  within  two  days, 
before  it  was  certain  there  would  be  war.  It  is  of  note  that  one 
of  these  men  was  in  every  probability  the  first  Newburgher  to 
enter  Germany  with  the  victorious  American  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  He  was  J.  Ellis  Hargraves,  who  later  was  the  eleventh 
man  to  cross  the  German  border.  The  idea  proved  very  popular 
and  enlistments  came  in  from  practically  all  the  towns  of  the 
county  and  some  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Rockland. 

Captain  George  E.  Whitemore  of  Sloatsburg  writing  on 
April  20,  1917,  to  add  that  section's  quota  said: 

“We  had  men  from  here  in  the  old  ‘Orange  Blossoms',  and 
we  are  proud  of  their  record  and  want  to  emulate  it.  We  have 
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150  men  organized.  Fifty  of  them  are  uniformed  and  equipped 
and  are  drilling.  The  others  are  un-uniformed.  We  are  going 
to  the  front  and  want  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the 
Orange  Blossoms  get  busy  and  are  ready  for  service  we  will  be 
glad  to  go  with  them,  reserving  only  the  right,  if  they  seem  in¬ 
active  and  we  have  a  chance  to  go  sooner  with  some  other  body, 
we  can  do  so.  That  is  how  we  stand.” 

Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  offered  to  raise 
a  division  for  service  in  France,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  effort  be  made  to  attach  the  “Orange  Blossoms”  to  his 
division.  Accordingly  the  tender  was  made  and  on  April  30,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  his  secretary,  W.  E.  Dame: 

“Col.  Roosevelt  requests  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  17,  relative  to  recruiting  of  a  large  unit  of  troops  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  proposed  military  organization.  He  will  be  pleased 
to  avail  himself  of  your  service  should  he  be  allowed  to  raise  his 
proposed  division  and  will  communicate  with  you  later  should 
the  War  Department  act  favorably  upon  his  application.” 

Early  in  May  .however,  the  War  Department  announced  a 
decision  against  accepting  volunteer  units,  and  the  organization 
was  dissolved  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  interested. 
The  Newburgh  recruits  had  received  some  instruction  from 
James  D.  Tweed,  later  Sheriff  of  Orange  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Most  of  the  men  immediately  went  into 
service  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  regular  army  units. 

Simultaneously  recruiting  was  going  on  here  for  the  regular 
army  and  navy.  The  navy  had  a  station  in  the  store  of  John 
Schoonmaker  &  Son,  and  at  the  same  time  Major  Hamilton  Fish, 
Jr.,  came  here  seeking  recruits  for  the  15th  Infantry,  a  colored 
regiment,  which  afterward  won  much  fame  in  France.  He 
found  speedy  response.  Organization  of  the  County  Defense  was 
also  taken  up  and  on  April  19  announcement  was  made  of  its 
personnel.  John  C.  R.  Taylor  of  Middletown  was  made  chair¬ 
man;  Clifford  S.  Beattie  of  Warwick,  vice-chairman;  Pierre 
Lorillard  of  Tuxedo,  secretary;  and  George  F.  Gregg  of  Goshen, 
treasurer.  The  county  was  divided  into  seven  districts  as 
follows : 

First  District — City  of  Newburgh,  Towns  of  Newburgh, 
New  Windsor,  Cornwall,  Highland,  Hon.  B.  B.  Odell,  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Second  District — Tuxedo,  Monroe,  Woodbury,  Pierre  Loril¬ 
lard,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

Third  District — Warwick,  Clifford  S.  Beattie,  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Fourth  District — Goshen,  Chester,  Blooming  Grove,  George 
F.  Gregg,  Commissioner. 

Fifth  District— Crawford,  Hamptonburgh,  Montgomery, 
F.  D.  Decker,  Commissioner. 
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Sixth  District — City  of  Middletown,  Towns  of  Wallkill, 
Wawayanda,  Minisink,  Hon.  John  C.  R.  Taylor,  Commissioner. 

Seventh  District — City  of  Port  Jervis,  Towns  of  Deerpark, 
Mount  Hope,  Greenville,  Hon.  Frank  Lybolt,  Commissioner. 

The  following  chairmen  of  committees  were  appointed  with 
power  to  name  their  committees : 

Director  Military  Census,  Frank  H.  Finn,  Middletown;  Food 
Production  and  Conservation,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville;  Co¬ 
operation  with  Existing  Organizations,  Richard  Bullwinkle, 
Central  Valley;  Aliens,  F.  S.  McDowell,  Goshen;  Medical  and 
PTospital,  Mrs.  Henry  Bacon,  Goshen;  Instruction,  Alfred  R. 
Beal,  Newburgh;  Finance,  D.  E.  McKinstry,  Newburgh;  Pub¬ 
licity,  H.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Middletown;  Transportation,  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Odell,  Newburgh. 

A  working  program  was  arranged  as  follows : 

“The  Finance  committee  will  have  charge  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  ways  and  means  to  finance  the  work  of  the  field  sub¬ 
committee  and  will  work  through  local  banks,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  individuals  experienced  in  finance. 

“The  Publicity  committee  will  give  out  official  statements 
for  the  press  and  will  maintain  official  communications.  It  will 
work  through  the  newspapers  chiefly  and  through  the  churches, 
schools,  movies,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  small  Women’s  Clubs 
and  similar  bodies. 

“The  Defense  and  Security  committee  will  have  charge  of 
the  military  census,  and  inventory.  It  will  get  full  information 
as  to  the  best  locality  for  mobilization  camps,  concentration 
camps,  map  making,  horses,  re-mount  stations,  provision  for  uni¬ 
form,  arms,  equipment  and  supplies,  tactical  walks,  commissary 
functions,  motor  transportation  available,  and  provide  for  the 
home  defense. 

“Organizations  of  volunteer  firemen,  army  and  navy  clubs, 
former  National  Guard  officers,  Spanish  War  veterans,  insurance 
men,  local  police,  Boy  Scouts,  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  volunteer  enumerators  will  be  asked  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  Defense  and  Security  Committee. 

“The  Recruiting  committee  will  lend  assistance  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  regular  army,  navy  and  marine  corps, 
the  National  Guard,  the  naval  militia  and  for  additional  army 
troops  and  naval  forces..  This  committee  will  operate  through 
local  health  departments,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  athletic  asso¬ 
ciations,  gymnsiums,  universities,  and  colleges,  hotels  and  clubs. 

“The  committee  on  transportation  will  ask  the  co-operation 
of  steam  and  electric  railroads,  automobiles,  motorcyclists, 
owners  of  boats,  mules,  horses,  and  make  an  enumeration  of 
drivers  and  chauffeurs. 

“The  food  production  and  conservation  committee  will  aid 
the  development  of  intense  agriculture,  through  the  agencies 
of  farm  bureaus  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  will 
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work  through  farmers  and  farm  owners,  the  State  grange, 
owners  of  farm  implements,  school  garden  plot  associations, 
women’s  clubs,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Conservation  Commission. 

“Charitable,  fraternal,  patriotic  and  preparedness  societies, 
men’s  and  women’s  organizations,  Boy  Scouts,  colleges,  schools 
and  volunteer  firemen  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
committees  in  the  care  of  dependents,  the  employment  bureau 
and  in  Red  Cross  activities. 

“The  Aliens’  Committee  will  have  direction  of  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice,  the  register  of  all  aliens,  flag  etiquette,  and  respect,  and  will 
work  through  alien  committees  throughout  the  state,  local 
police,  and  other  civil  authorities. 

“Bulletin  service,  lectures,  training  in  patriotism  and  rallies 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  instruction  committee  which  will  call 
for  aid  from  former  army,  navy,  and  National  Guard  officers, 
military  schools,  moving  picture  theatres  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

“The  Medical  and  Hospital  committee  will  have  charge  of 
Red  Cross  activities,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  will 
enlist  the  aid  of  officers  and  staffs  of  hospitals,  surgeons,  phy¬ 
sicians,  train  nurses,  Red  Cross,  women’s  organizations  and 
churches.” 

So  the  work  of  preparation  was  pressed  on  in  full  realization 
of  difficulties,  but  without  the  thought  of  failure.  Except  for 
the  shadow  which  war  inevitably  gives,  these  days  might  be 
regarded  as  the  happiest  Newburgh  ever  had.  The  crisis  had 
set  all  thoughts  in  one  direction.  Unity  was  the  order  of  the 
hour.  Private  difficulties,  and  opposition  arising  from  contend¬ 
ing  selfish  interests  were  forgotten  in  a  wonderful  and  beautiful 
community  spirit.  Every  element  that  would  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  moment  was  subordinated  while  all  pressed  on  each  with 
the  idea  of  contributing  his  share,  however  small  or  humble  to 
the  attainment  of  the  common  goal. 


The  Joffre  Visit 

WHEN  early  in  the  war,  as  the  German,  Von  Kluck,  was 
rapidly  battering  his  way  toward  Paris  and  had  come  to 
the  Marne,  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  stop  the  rush  of 
the  invader.  Then  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  the  gallant 
Lafayette,  there  was  issued  to  the  French  poilu  that  memorable 
order. 

“Troops  unable  to  advance  should  die  where  they  stand 
rather  than  give  ground  to  the  enemy.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Joseph  Joffre,  Marshal  of  France. 
The  occasion  was  filled  with  gloom,  for  the  German  hordes  tri¬ 
umphant  were  laying  waste  the  fairest  sections  of  France  and 
bearing  down  on  the  capital.  Then  it  was  that  the  French  re¬ 
sistance  stiffened,  Von  Kluck  was  beaten  back,  Paris  was  saved 
and  perhaps  at  that  moment  ultimate  victory  was  snatched  from 
the  German. 

When  America  entered  the  war,  Joffre  came  here  as  the 
head  of  the  French  High  Commission  to  confer  with  the  United 
States  leaders.  It  is  now  known  that  men  were  wanted.  The 
presence  of  uniformed  Americans  was  necessary  in  France,  first 
for  the  moral  effect,  and  then  to  strengthen  the  defenders.  Con¬ 
ferences  concluded,  brief  visits  to  various  points  in  the  United 
States  were  made  and  among  these  the  visit  to  Washington’s 
Headquarters  in  Newburgh.  Lafayette  during  the  Revolution 
spent  much  time  in  New  Windsor,  only  two  and  one-half  miles 
away  and  it  is  certain  that  he  attended  social  affairs  and  business 
meetings  in  the  old  Hasbrouck  house,  as  the  headquarters  was 
then  called.  The  old  building  was  hallowed  with  memories  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  deChasteleux,  Rochambeau,  Gates, 
Knox,  Steuben  and  others,  and  it  was  desirable  that  “the  hero 
of  the  Marne”  should  visit  this  shrine  of  Liberty. 

Early  in  May,  1917,  former  Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell 
was  asked  by  Governor  Whitman  to  arrange  for  the  coming 
of  the  great  Frenchman,  who  with  others  of  his  party  came  here 
on  May  11.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  the  visit.  It 
was  not  a  city  affair,  although  staged  in  Newburgh.  It  was 
rather  an  official  visit  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  general 
committee  included  former  Gov.  Odell,  Mayor  Jonathan  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  City  Councilmen  William  R.  Perkins  and  John  L.  Sloan, 
City  Manager  Henry  Wilson,  the  trustees  of  Washington's 
Headquarters,  William  F.  Cassedy,  Dr.  John  Deyo,  Samuel  V. 
Schoonmaker,  Thomas  F.  Balfe,  Francis  J.  Gorman,  Frederick 
W.  Senff,  William  H.  Kelley,  William  H.  Coldwell,  Alanson  Y. 
Weller,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Jacobson;  Albert  E.  Layman  representing 
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the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Dr.  David  L.  Kidd,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Marshal  Joffre  and  his  party  arrived  in  Newburgh  at  n  125. 
With  him  were  Ambassador  Jusserand,  the  representative  of 
France  in  America;  M.  Gaston  Liebert,  French  Consul  General; 
Lieut.  Col.  Y.  Fabry,  Lieut.  F.  de  Tessan,  Dr.  Lucien  Dreyfus, 
E.  Requin,  Major,  French  General  Staff,  Colonel  Remons, 
Captain  de  Baupre,  French  Naval  attache  and  well  known 
French  residents  of  New  York  city.  Governor  Whitman,  former 
Governor  Glynn,  members  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
many  state  officials  and  guests  had  arrived  earlier  and  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  them  at  the  City  Club.  “Billy”  Sunday,  the 
evangelist,  was  among  the  visitors  in  town. 

The  visitors  were  met  by  former  Governor  Odell  and  by 
Col.  Joseph  M.  Dickey,  who  acted  as  marshal  of  the  parade, 
which  followed,  and  by  Col.  Thomas  W.  Bradley  of  Walden, 
Commodore^J.  D.  Lacey  of  New  Windsor,  Samuel  E.  Shipp, 
William  I.  Cook,  Thomas  J.  Diamond  and  C.  Clayton  Bourne, 
who  were  his  aids. 

One  hundred  automobiles  were  parked  on  South  Water 
Street  to  convey  the  party  to  Washington’s  Headquarters.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  Joffre  party  to  Newburgh  were  the  members 
of  Gov.  Whitman’s  committee  including  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Baylies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  the  Misses 
Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berwind,  Clarence  Mackey,  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  Col.  Vanderbilt,  William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernesto  Fabbri,  Miss  de  Barrie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Satterlee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Roche,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  Warren,  Major  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  V.  Hoffin,  Miss  Bell  Gurnee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Burrall  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Phelps  Lydig,  Mrs.  Adolf  Ladinburg,  Mrs.  Oelrichs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  D.  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt,  Robert  Van  Cortlandt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karrick 
Riggs,  Mrs.  James  Saley  and  Judge  Francis  Key  Pendleton. 
Governor  Odell  was  present  as  the  personal  representative  of 
Gov.  Whitman  and  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Sherrill,  chairman 
of  the  Governor’s  reception  committee.  The  entire  party  was 
quickly  passed  to  the  waiting  machines  and  proceeded  through 
Water  Street  to  the  North  End,  and  thence  through  Liberty 
Street  to  Washington’s  Headquarters. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  it  was  a  time  of  suspicion. 
The  great  Frenchman  was  on  a  trip  of  sentiment,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  his  journeying  about  America  was 
calculated  to  bring  home  to  America  the  realties  of  war.  Ger¬ 
man  sympathizers  were  numerous  and  there  had  been  many  out¬ 
rages.  It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that  some  fanatic  might 
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attempt  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  first  dashed 
the  cup  of  victory  from  German  lips.  Secret  service  men  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  watchful,  but  unobtrusive.  Nothing  that  would 
suggest  a  reason  for  their  presence  happened  in  Newburgh,  how¬ 
ever. 

In  passing  through  Water  Street  the  course  led  past  the 
building,  87  Water  street,  now  occupied  by  The  Lenni  Company. 
This  building  was  part  of  the  old  Orange  Hotel  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  which  Lafayette  had  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  visit  to  America  on  Sept.  14,  1824.  The  railing  of  the 
balcony  is  now  preserved  in  Washington’s  Headquarters.  The 
Marshal  was  much  interested  in  this  as  in  the  statue  of  George 
Clinton  on  Clinton  Square,  which  was  draped  in  the  French 
colors. 

The  weather  was  far  from  ideal.  The  early  morning  had 
been  bright,  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  clouds  obscured  the  sun  and 
leaden  clouds  dripped  moisture  at  intervals.  However,  the  rain 
held  off  while  the  party  was  here  and  10,000  persons  greeted  the 
French  in  Washington’s  Headquarters. 

The  approaches  to  the  stand  where  the  exercises  took  place 
were  lined  with  thousands  of  school  children  who  carried  small 
American  flags  and  the  tri-color  of  France.  At  the  entrance 
were  the  Seniors  of  the  Newburgh  Academy,  the  President  of 
the  class,  Walter  Topping  at  the  head,  carrying  the  American 
flag  which  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  school.  On  either  side  were  Otis  Guilfoil  and 
Philip  Levy  with  the  colors  of  France.  As  the  party  entered  the 
scholars  accompanied  by  Collins’  band  sang,  “The  Marsellaise”, 
and  when  the  veteran  commander  smiled  benignly,  one  under¬ 
stood  why  his  poilus  called  him  “Papa”  Joffre. 

The  function  being  that  of  the  state,  the  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  who  said : 

“It  is  singularly  fitting  that  New  York  State  should  first 
bid  welcome  to  our  visitors  from  the  French  Republic  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  military  home  in  Newburgh.  This  place,  peculiarly 
precious  to  Americans,  is  not  without  French  associations  and 
memories.  Here  giving  aid  and  comfort,  counsel  and  support  to 
the  leader  of  our  armies,  lived  for  many  weeks  the  great  son  of 
France,  Lafayette;  and  as  we  recall  the  events  of  those  dark 
days  of  struggle  of  privation,  we  realize  that  Americans  and 
Frenchmen  have  been  allies  before. 

“Those  from  whom  you  drew  your  being  came  to  our 
fathers  then,  fighting  as  they  were  for  human  rights,  for  justice 
and  for  liberty.  Aided  by  France  after  seven  years  of  struggle, 
the  cause  was  won  and  a  nation  destined  to  be  mighty  was 
brought  forth  upon  the  continent. 

^  “Three  peoples  were  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
— English,  French,  American.  Armies  sent  by  a  stupid  and 
stubborn  monarch  did  not  prevail  against  the  spirit  and  char- 
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acter  of  a  people  who  themselves  drew  their  inspiration  and 
their  strength  from  ancestors  over  the  sea  and  who  in  them¬ 
selves  embodied  and  represented  that  which  was  greatest  and 
best  in  England’s  history  and  English  tradition  far  more  truly 
than  did  the  English  King  who  sent  his  soldiers  here. 

“Again  the  representatives  of  these  three  peoples  meet  on 
American  soil.  Again  the  French  and  Americans  are  found  in 
Washington’s  Headquarters.  Again  a  stubborn  and  arrogant 
ruler  has  plunged  his  nation  into  war.  Despotism  gone  mad  has 
filled  the  world  with  terror.  But  the  Frenchman,  the  English¬ 
man  and  the  American  are  not  divided  now.  The  nation  whose 
existence  was  made  possible  by  our  French  ally  over  a  century 
ago — composed  today,  as  it  is  of  people  from  all  lands,  speaking 
many  languages,  with  natural  affections,  some  of  them  for  an¬ 
cestral  homes  over  the  sea — is  united  in  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
the  flag  and  all  for  which  it  stands.  We  realize  that  our  allies 
in  Europe  are  fighting  for  civilization  as  truly  as  did  our  fathers 
fight  here ;  that  the  struggle  is  a  struggle  for  humanity  today  as 
truly  as  it  was  in  1776  and  that  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay,  no 
sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for  the  holy  cause  for  which  the  sons 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Russia  are  offering  their  all. 

“We  are  with  these  people  battling  for  the  right.  Their 
cause  is  our  cause.  We  have  engaged  our  lives,  our  liberties 
and  our  sacred  honor  that  a  shadow  may  be  lifted  from  the 
world  and  that  humanity  may  be  rescued  from  an  evil  and  an 
abominable  thing. 

“Peace  will  come  again — a  peace  purchased  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs.  If  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  worth  while — if  those  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  peace  must  come  only  with 
absolute,  complete  and  final  victory. 

“On  behalf  of  this  State,  which  is  willing  and  more  than 
willing,  prepared  and  ready  to  do  all  she  may  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  your  cause  and  ours,  I  bid  you  welcome.  The  name  of  the 
hero  of  the  Marne  is  as  truly  a  household  word  in  the  land 
which  Lafayette  came  to  save  as  it  is  in  the  land  which  gave 
him  birth. 

“Welcome  is  an  easy  word  to  say,  and  I  realize  that  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  what  yours  has  been  during  the  last 
months  and  years,  words  may  seem  like  empty  things.  It  is  a 
privilege,  however,  for  us  to  express  the  admiration,  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  reverence  that  our  people  have  grown  to  possess 
for  the  men  and  for  the  women  of  France.  It  is  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  realize  all  that  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
endure  or  to  appreciate  all  that  you  have  suffered  as  you  have 
made  for  your  country  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
mankind  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  held. 

“I  know  that  I  express  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  God  save  and  God  bless  the  Republic 
of  France.” 
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Col.  Sherrill  then  introduced  Marshal  Joffre  who  said: 

“I  am  very  much  touched  by  everything  you  have  done”, 
he  said,  “and  I  take  it  in  the  name  of  France  and  for  France  and 
not  for  myself.  I  shall  carry  back  to  France  with  me,  all  the  ' 
beautiful  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  the  warmth  and  joy 
of  your  welcome.” 

A  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  presentation  to  Marshal 
Joffre  of  a  golden  medallion  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
school  children  of  the  city  through  the  effort  of  The  News.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Miss  Margarita  Macdonald,  valedic¬ 
torian  of  the  Newburgh  Academy  class  of  1917  who  addressed 
him  in  French,  saying: 

“This  token  is  presented  to  Marshal  Joffre  by  Newburgh 
boys  and  girls  and  their  friends  to  the  number  of  5,000,  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  great  honor  conferred  on  their  home  city  by  his 
visit  here  and  as  a  memento  of  their  affectionate  regard,  knowing 
it  will  be  preserved  as  a  souvenir  of  an  occasion  which  it  is  hoped 
affords  the  recipient  as  great  pleasure  as  it  does  the  donors”. 

Marshal  Joffre  listened  intently  and  as  she  concluded  kissed 
the  young  girl  on  each  cheek  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

“Thank  you  so  much”,  he  said,  “This  is  very  sweet  of  you 
and  I  shall  always  cherish  this  gift  because  you  gave  it  to  me.” 

A  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  presentation  to  Marshal 
Joffre  of  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  This  is 
the  organization  formed  near  here  on  June  19,  1783  when  the 
revolution  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  composed  of  army 
officers  with  Washington  as  President  General,  Gen.  Mac- 
Dougall  as  treasurer,  and  Gen.  Knox  as  secretary.  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau  were  members  and  the  decoration  of  Joffre 
was  but  another  link  in  the  chain  linking  this  section  with  the 
glorious  past. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Judge  Francis  Key  Pendle¬ 
ton,  a  grandson  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  wrote  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”,  Marshal  Joffre  was  the  first  foreigner  since 
Lafayette  to  receive  the  decoration.  The  French  party  left  New¬ 
burgh  to  visit  West  Point. 

The  time  of  the  visitors  here  was  so  short  that  the  plan  of 
Miss  Agnes  Farrington,  the  curator  of  Washington’s  Head¬ 
quarters  museum  to  get  the  signature  of  Marshal  Joffre  for  the 
register  failed.  Francis  J.  Gorman,  one  of  the  trustees  took  up 
the  subject  with  the  French  Ambassador  M.  Jusserand,  and 
through  him  sheets  were  forwarded  to  France,  and  having  been 
signed  were  returned  here  with  the  pen  with  which  the  signa¬ 
tures  were  written. 

While  here,  Marshal  Joffre  and  his  party  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  knives  made  by  the  New  York  Knife  Co.  of  Walden. 
Apparently  these  had  been  a  very  popular  souvenir  with  the 
Joffre  party,  for  in  returning  the  signatures,  Marshal  Joffre  re¬ 
quested  that  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  knives  be  forwarded  to 
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him.  The  knives  were  later  supplied  by  President  Fuller  of  the 
New  York  Knife  Co. 

On  his  return  to  France  Gen.  Joffre  sent  the  following  com¬ 
munication  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  The  News,  telling  of  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  medal  which  had  been  given. 


Le  Marechal  Joffre 
♦Monsieur 


Republique  Francaise 
Paris  le  23  Juillet  1917 


Je  viens  de  recevoir  la  medaille  que  vous  m’  avez  adressee 
au  nom  des  enfants  des  ecoles  de  Newburgh  et  de  leurs  amis,  et 
jc  vous  en  remercie  bien  vivement. 

Cet  artistique  bijou  sera  a  mes  yeux,  non  seulement  un  sou¬ 
venir  tangible  des  heures  unoubliables  passees  au  miliau  de  vos 
compatriotes,  mais  encore  le  symbole  de  l’affection  qui  unit  nos 
deux  grandes  nations  et  qui  est  le  gage  certain  de  la  victoire 
finale. 

Soyez  mon  interprete  aupres  de  tous  les  genereux  donateurs 
et  croyez-moi  votre  tres  sincerement. 

J.  JOFFRE 

Monsieur  Frederick  W.  Wilson, 

Editor  des  “Newburgh  Daily  News",  Newburgh. 


Paris,  July  23,  1917 

♦“Sir: — I  have  received  the  medal  which  you  have  sent  to 
me  in  the  name  of  the  school  children  of  Newburgh  and  their 
friends  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  This  artistic  jewel,  in 
my  eyes  will  be  not  only  a  tangible  souvenir  of  unforgettable 
hours  among  your  compatriots,  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  unites  our  two  great  nations  and  which  is  the  pledge 
of  certain  final  victory.  Will  you  kindly  convey  my  sentiments 
to  all  of  the  generous  donors  and  believe  me,  yours  very  sin¬ 
cerely". 


Farewell  to  Our  Soldiers 

Written  for  The  News  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of 
Co.'s  E  and  L  to  the  front. 

The  fife's  shrill  notes,  the  trumpet’s  blare. 

The  thunder  of  the  drum. 

The  rhythmic  beat  of  marching-  feet, 

The  gleam  of  flags — They  come ! 

Our  soldier  boys!  Our  hope  and  pride; 

The  bravest  of  the  brave — 

They’re  marching  down  the  bannered  street — 
They’re  marching  forth  to  save 
The  sacred  rights  of  God  and  man 
From  heel  of  Tyranny, 

To  wij>for  the  enslaved  and  weak 
The  boon  of  liberty. 

Good-by,  good-by,  oh,  soldier  boys ! 

We  speed  you  on  your  way; 

The  voice  of  Duty  summons  you, 

We  would  not  bid  you  stay, 

Go  forth,  and  for  your  country’s  sake 
Be  strong  to  do  and  dare: 

Go  forth — our  hearts  will  follow  you 
With  faith  and  love  and  prayer. 

You  go  to  lift  the  starry  flag 
In  stranger  lands  afar, 

Resolved  no  despot’s  hand  shall  drag, 

Nor  foul  dishonor  mar 
Its  waving  glory  in  the  skies 
And  o’er  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  love  the  rights  of  God  and  man 
And  scorn  the  tyrant’s  thrall. 

Aye,  bear  it  proudly,  soldier  boys, 

The  starry  flag  you  love, 

And  fight  beneath  it  for  the  creed 
That  had  its  birth  above. 

Fight  for  the  creed  of  liberty 
And  for  the  cause  of  truth — 

Oh,  high  emprise  for  eager  hand 
And  stalwart  heart  of  youth ! 
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Good-by,  good-by,  oh,  soldier  boys ! 

We  stand  and  watch  you  go; 

And  though  the  tears  our  eyelids  seek 
We  will  not  let  them  flow; 

For  still  we  hear  the  cry  that  sounds 
Across  the  ocean  foam — 

By  day,  by  night,  and  ceaselessly 
We  hear  it  throbbing,  “Come!” 

From  manhood  struggling  grimly  there 
That  urgent  cry  is  borne, 

From  childhood,  helpless  in  its  woe, 

From  womanhood  forlorn. 

On  yonder  lands  grim  Tyranny 
His  heavy  chains  has  laid; 

He  tramples  o’er  the  helpless  folk 
And  mocks  their  cry  for  aid. 

’Tis  yours  to  stand  athwart  his  path 
And  bar  his  vaunting  stride ; 

’Tis  yours  to  spurn  his  mailed  hand 
And  cast  his  chains  aside: 

’Tis  yours  to  hasten  as  ye  may, 

Fair  Freedom's  crowning  hour, 

When  she  shall  rise  and  rule  supreme 
In  all  her  beauteous  dower; 

When  she  shall  spurn  her  riven  chains 
And  smile  o’er  victory  won, 

And  lift  her  fair,  benignant  hands 
In  gracious  benison. 

Good-by,  good-by,  oh,  soldier  boys; 

We  speed  you  on  your  way; 

Our  bosoms  swell  with  solemn  pride — 

We  would  not  bid  you  stay. 

We  hear  the  waiting  myriads  call 
Whose  tears  as  rivers  flow — 

’Tis  duty’s  path,  oh,  soldier  boys! 

Good-by,  God  bless  you,  Go! 

ANNIE  MAY 

R.  F.  D.,  No.  4,  Newburgh. 


NTewburgkers  Witk  tke  Colors 

Names  of  those  who  served  with  U.  S.  forces  or  with  the  Allies  during 
the  great  conflict.  Those  who  died  are  not  included  in  the  list.  The  mark 
(t)  indicates  person  was  wounded,  gassed  or  shell  shocked;  (J)  indicates 
prisoner  of  war.  Total  in  service,  2,552. 

Names  of  men  from  Town  of  Newburgh  in  Selective  Service  appearing 
in  this  list  supplied  through  courtesy  of  C.  O.  Warford. 


A 

Abbott,  Petri 
Abrahams.  A.  O. 
Abreu,  Henry 
Abreu,  Francis 
Abreu,  Rene 
Ackerman,  Augustus 
Ackerman,  S.  W. 
Adams,  Bernard  J. 
Adams,  Fred  IJ. 
Adams,  Harry"  F. 
Adams,  Harry  T. 
Adams,  Harry  J. 
Adams,  Howard  P. 
Adams,  John  E. 
Agnew,  David  S. 
Agnew,  Ed.  T. 
Agnew,  John  D. 
Agnew,  Thomas 
Albers,  Albert  H. 
Aird,  Warren  L. 
Albert,  Abner  H. 
Albert,  Charles 
tAlcorn,  Joseph 
Aldrich,  W.  S.,  Jr. 
Alesandrelli,  John 
Alesandrelli,  Nich. 
Allen,  James  F. 

Allen,  John 
Allen,  Percy  M. 
Allen,  William  0. 
Amos,  Vincent 
Anderson,  Alfred 
Anderson,  Howard  F. 
Anderson,  John 
Anderson,  John  F. 
Anderson,  Reinold  E. 
t Anderson,  Stanley 
Anderson,  Thomas 
Anderson,  Wm.  V. 
Anniballe,  Emelio 
Andrews,  Clarence 
Andrews,  Frederick 
Annan,  Roy 
Anstey,  Stanley 
Antonio,  D’Coro  P. 


Arbuckle,  Geo.  A. 
Arene,  Achille 
Armour,  F.  S. 
Armour,  John  S. 
Armstrong,  Wm. 
t Arnold,  John  E. 
Arthur,  James 
Arthurs,  Jas.  H. 
Ashton,  Grover  C. 
Atkins,  Raymond 
Atkinson,  Chris. 
Atkinson,  Samuel 

B 

Babcock,  Arthur 
Babcock,  Ellsworth 
Babcock,  Joseph 
Baehr,  George 
Baker,  Arthur 
Baker,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Baker,  William 
Baker,  William  J. 
Baildon,  Charles 
Baird,  Francis 
Baird,  George 
Baird,  Miss  Mary 
Baldwin,  Robert 
Banks,  Fred  W. 
Bannon,  Frank 
Barclay,  Augustus 
Bardin,  Joseph  P. 
Barger,  Albert 
Barger,  Grover 
Barley,  John  H. 
Barley,  John  M. 
Barley,  John  J. 
Barley,  Lucus  A. 
Barnett,  Wm.  H. 
Barr,  Bryce 
Barr,  Joseph  E. 
Barr,  Dr.  Samuel 
Barrett,  Daniel  W. 
Barrett,  Edward 
Barrett,  James 
Barrett,  William 
Barrett,  Thomas  L. 
Barrowman,  Alex. 


Barrowman,  Thos. 
Bartlett,  Walter  A. 
Bartley,  John  S. 
Barton,  Charles  E. 
Barton,  Miss  Edith  D. 
Barton,  Thomas  J. 
Barton,  Thomas  E. 
Barton,  James  P. 
Barton,  Ralph  D. 
Bartone,  James 
Basley,  John  J. 
t Bates,  Charles  E. 
Bates,  E.  Edgar 
Bates,  Henry  E. 
Bates,  Hiram 
Battiger,  Anthony 
Bauer,  Harry 
Bauss,  Chas.  A. 
Bauersfeld,  George 
Bauman,  Ralph  M. 
Bauvelt,  Edward 
Baxter,  Banker  B. 
Baxter,  Burton 
tBaxter,  John  O. 
Baxter,  L.  Russell 
Baxter,  Preston  H. 
Baxter,  Ralph 
Baxter,  Wilfred 
Bayley,  George,  Jr. 
Bazzoni,  Dr.  Chas. 
Beahan,  Thomas  A. 
Beahan,  William  A. 
Beal,  Albert  R. 
Beaton,  Morgan 
Bell,  David 
Bell,  David  P. 

Bell,  Daniel 
+  Bell,  George  G. 

Bell,  George  (1) 

Bell,  George  (2) 

Bell,  Joseph 
Bell,  Joseph  H. 

Bell,  William  (1) 

Bell,  William  (2) 

Bell,  William  A. 
Belknap,  C. 


1M 

NEWBURGHERS  HOLDING  COMMISSIONS 

1.  Albert  Kohl,  Ensign  U.  S.  N. 

2.  Lieut.  Chester  Wolven,  U.  S.  N. 

3.  Dr.  Daniel  Roberts,  With  British  Red  Cross  1914  to  1917 — American 

Red  Cross  1917. 

4.  John  McMeekin,  Warrant  Officer  LT.  S.  S.  Maryland — Won  Promotion 

to  Ensign. 

5.  T.  Otto  Deisseroth,  Lieutenant  Tank  Corps. 

6.  Malcolm  E.  Parrott,  Captain  Ord.  Dept. 

7.  George  H.  Merritt,  Lieutenant  Air  Service. 

8.  James  J.  Finnegan,  Ensign  Naval  Aviation  Service. 
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t  Belknap,  E.  S. 
Belknap,  Walter  K. 
Belknap,  W.  Cook,  Jr. 
Benjamin,  C.  H. 
Benjamin,  Harvey 
Bennett,  Charles  H. 
Bennett,  Frederick  J. 
Benson,  John  J. 

Berg,  George  H. 
Berger,  David 
Berkery,  John 
Berkery,  Joseph 
Bernabo,  Joseph 
Berry,  Arza  P. 

Berry,  Ernest 
Berry,  Fred  J. 

Berry,  John  C. 
tBevier,  Charles 
Bevier,  Thomas 
Bickel,  Edward 
Bickel,  Walter  J. 
Bierce,  Frank  W. 
Bilyou,  Lester 
Bilyou,  William 
Billings,  James  J. 
Bird,  William  E. 
tBirdsall,  Wm.  T. 
Black,  Martin  S. 
Blair,  James  L. 
Blaison,  Pierre 
Blamgrew,  Clark  L. 
Blanchard,  Agnew 
Blanche,  R.  H. 
Blandino,  Frank 
Blandino,  Ralph 
Blaney,  Frank  L. 
Bligh,  Robert  A. 
Bligh,  William 
Blongren,  A.  L. 
Bloom,  Robert  B. 
Bloomer,  Joseph 
Bloomer,  Roland 
Blum,  William  G. 
tBlythe,  Harry  T. 
Bockover,  Fred  L. 
Bogart,  M.  W. 

Boger,  Frederick 
Bohan,  William 
Boland,  R.  H. 
Bolandi,  Dominick 
Boothroyd,  H.  C. 
Borath,  Frederick 
Borgia,  Frank 
tBorgia,  James  F. 
Boroman,  Andrew 
Bourque,  A.  J. 

Bowe,  James  J. 
Bowen,  James  J. 
Bowman.  Andrew 
Bowman,  Garrett  J. 


Bowman,  James  G. 
Bowman,  Robert  H. 
Bowman,  Willis 
Boice,  Howard 
Boice,  Russell 
Boyle,  George  H. 
Bradley,  George  L. 
Brady,  E.  Leo 
Brady,  Harry  I. 
Brady,  W.  Harry 
Branda,  Michael 
Brannan,  Henry  R. 
Brannigan,  Philip 
Bratcher.  John 
Brazee,  Cornelius 
Brennan,  James  A. 
Brennan,  Thomas  R. 
Brennan,  Wm.  J. 
Brewer,  Arthur 
Brewer,  Warren 
Brewster,  Arthur  R. 
Brewster,  Robt.  C. 
Bridges,  James 
Brinkerhoff,  G.  S. 
Briody,  Joseph 
Britnell,  Harold  J. 
Broas,  David 
Brockman,  Samuel  L 
Broderick,  J.-  A. 
Broderick,  M.  A. 
Broderick,  Wm.  P. 
Bronda,  Michael  A. 
Brooks,  Henry  L. 
Brown,  Albert  D. 
Brown,  Ambrose  C. 
Brown,  Bruce 
Brown,  Edward  J. 
Brown,  Eugene 
Brown,  Frederick  G. 
Brown,  Fred  H. 
Brown,  Geo.  W.  M. 
Brown,  Harry  F. 
Brown,  Harry  J. 
Brown,  Leander,  Jr. 
t Brown,  Malford 
Brown,  Ralph  A. 
Brown,  Ralph  D. 
Brown,  Wm.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Wm.  A. 
tBrundage,  A.  E. 
Brundage,  Harold 
Brundage,  L.  C. 
Brunner,  Wm.  H. 
Bryant,  Charles 
Bryant,  David  P. 
Bryant,  Edw.  J. 
Bryant,  Samuel 
Bryde,  Carl  W. 
Buchanan,  Frederick 
Bulson,  Charles  H. 
Buckley,  George 


Bunn,  Earle  D. 
Birdsall,  William 
Burdick,  Harry  F. 
Burke,  William 
Burnett,  Fred  J. 
Burns,  James  V. 
Burns,  John 
Burton,  Miss  C. 
Burton,  F.  V.,  Jr. 
t  Burton,  Van  D. 

Bush,  Otis 
Bush,  Charles 
Bush,  James 
Bushnell,  Thomas 
Butler,  Damon 
Buzzard,  William 
Byrnes,  John 

C 

Cacelli,  Salvator 
Caiola,  David  F. 
tCaims,  Wm.  J. 

Cahill,  Fred 
Cahill,  John  J. 

Cahill,  William  B. 
Caldwell,  T.  George 
Calhoun,  John  A. 
Callahan,  Raymond 
Calvetti,  Nicholas 
Calvino,  Joseph 
Cameron,  Allan 
Cameron,  Daniel  L. 
Cameron,  Hugh  W. 
Camp,  William 
Campanello,  R. 
Campbell,  David  J. 
Campbell,  H.  T. 
Campbell,  John 
Campbell,  John,  Jr., 
Campbell,  John  F. 
Campbell,  John  J. 
Campbell,  Melvin 
Campbell,  Wm.  G. 
Canade,  Vincent  G. 
Cannon,  Cornelius  A. 
Caple,  Clarence 
Caple,  Price 
Cappello,  Nicholas 
Cappello,  Vicola 
Caposso,  Daniel 
Capuro,  Joseph 
Carey,  A.  Merwin 
Carey,  Amos  M. 
Carey,  John  F. 

Carey,  Wm.  L. 

Cary,  Albert 
Caricchia,  Emedio 
Carlow,  Harold 
Carmen,  Wm.  H. 
Carney,  Coldwell 
Carney,  Ed.  A. 
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Carney,  Peter  L. 
Carney,  Thomas  T. 
Carrigan,  Thomas  M. 
Carpenter,  M.  R. 
Carnright,  Jason 
Carnright,  Ralph 
Carroll,  Charles  A. 
Carroll,  Burton 
Carroll,  Ed.  H. 
Carroll,  Henry 
Carroll,  John  E. 
tCarroll,  John  F. 
Carroll,  Walter 
t  Carson,  W.  H. 
tCarson,  Russell  C. 
Carvey,  Walter  J. 
Case,  Charles 
Case,  James  H. 

Casey,  John  F. 

Casey,  Robert  J. 
Casey,  Thomas  A. 
Casey,  Walter  J. 
tCasino,  Patsey 
Cassedy,  Frank  J. 
tCassedy,  J.  T. 
Cassedy,  Wm.,  Jr. 
Cassidy,  Frank  H. 
Cassidy,  James  J. 
Cassidy,  Wm.  P. 
Cathcart,  James 
Cathcart,  R.  M. 
tCatlin,  Albertus  W. 
Caulfield,  Samuel  S. 
Cavo,  Vincenzo 
Cayer,  Lewis 
Cerino,  Daniel 
Chabot,  Emory  H. 
Chaloupka,  H.  J. 
tChapin,  Roger 
Chase,  George  N. 
Chase,  Roy  I. 

Cherry,  Leslie  R. 
Chrystal,  Joseph 
Chrystal,  Wm.  J. 
tCianfrogna,  Guy 
Cicone,  C. 

Clapper,  Stephen 
Clapper,  Wallace 
Clare,  Edwin  A. 
Clark,  G.  Clayton 
Clark,  Miss  Carol 
Clark,  Garfield 
Clark,  John  W. 
Clark,  Stanley  E. 
Clark,  Wm.  F. 
Cleary,  Harold  D. 
Cleary,  John  A. 
Clegg,  John  C. 

Gift,  Frank 
Cliff,  Marshall 


Clifton,  Miss  Helen 
Clover,  Albert 
Code,  Miss  Gladys 
Codington,  Wm. 
Cohen,  Allen  F. 
Cohen,  Harry  F 
Cohen,  Morris 
Cohen,  Philip 
Cohen,  Samuel 
Cohen,  Walter 
Cohen,  Jacob  S. 
Coldwell,  Clarence 
Coldwell,  Kenneth  P. 
Cole,  George  W. 

Cole,  S.  K. 

Coleman,  David 
Coleman,  Henry 
Collard,-  Charles  G. 
Collard,  Ed.  E. 
Collard,  George 
Collette,  Anthony 
Collins,  George 
Collins,  Howard  S. 
Collins,  Hugh 
Collins,  James  S. 
Collins,  Wendell 
Colohan,,  J.  Ray 
Colvill,  Fred 
tColvill,  Harry 
Compton,  Daniel  R. 
Condon,  Jas.  F. 
Conklin,  Harold  F. 
Conklin,  John  J. 
Conkling,  Roscoe 
Conlon,  Frank  A. 
Conlon,  Gaynor 
Connell,  Edward 
tConnell,  Jas.  F. 
Connell,  John 
Connell,  Joseph 
tConnell,  Roger 
Connelly,  Chas.  W. 
Connelly,  Frank  M. 
Connelly,  John  C. 
Connelly,  John  J. 
Connelly,  Raymond 
Connelly,  Wm.  J. 
Connolly,  Richard 
Conner,  Dennis  E. 
Connor,  Claude 
Connors,  Frank  P. 
Connors,  Geo.  T. 
t  Connors,  George 
Connors,  Thomas  F. 
Conover,  Ernest 
Convery,  Robert  E. 
Conway,  Alex.  A. 
Conway,  Edward 
Conway,  John  J. 
Conway,  Thos.  R. 
Conyea,  William 


Cook,  Thomas 
Cook,  William  R. 
Coon,  Walter 
Coonan,  Wm.  S. 
Connes,  Joseph 
t  Cooney,  Albert 
Cooney,  John  J. 
tCooney,  Wm.  F. 
Cooney,  Wm.  T. 
Cooper,  Clarence 
Cooper,  Irwin 
Cooper,  James  A. 
Cooper,  John  F. 
Cooper,  Stephen  C. 
tCopans,  Jack 
Coppidge,  Horace  G. 
Coppola,  Nick 
Corcoran,  T.  J. 
Cornish,  Joseph 
Corse,  Luae 
Cornwell,  Edward 
Cornwell,  B.  H. 
Corwin,  Geo.  W. 
Corwin,  Isaac  L. 
Cosentino,  Carmello 
Cosgrove,  Emmett 
Cosman,  Harold  B. 
Cosman,  Jos.  W. 
Costello,  John 
Coughlin,  William 
Countryman,  Owen 
Coupart,  James  J. 
Courteen,  Herbert 
Coutant,  Harold 
Coutant,  H.  Wm. 
Covert,  Leo  F. 
Coyle,  John  F. 
Coyle,  Wm.  A. 

Cox,  Daniel  L. 

Craig,  Ralph 
Cramer,  Otto 
Crapser,  John  R. 
Crash,  Angelo 
Crawford,  David  J. 
Crawford,  John  J. 
Crawford,  Wm. 
Crawford,  Wm.  A. 
Crehen,  O.  J. 
Cressington,  E.  E. 
Cressington,  F.  E. 
Crevling,  Ray.  W. 
Cribert,  Antonie 
tCrisice,  Vincenzo 
Crosby,  Herbert 
Cromwell,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  W.  R. 
Cronin,  C.  V. 
Crosby,  Clifford  C. 
Crosby,  Leo 
Crumm,  B. 

Cullen,  John  A. 
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Cullen,  Stephen 
Cullen,  W.  M. 
Cunniff,  Joseph  W. 
Cunningham,  Edwin 
tCunningham  F. 
Cunningham,  Joseph 
Curley,  J.  A.  F. 
Curry,  Joseph 
Curry,  Wm.  J. 

Cussin,  Daniel  J. 

D 

Daggett,  Fred  J. 
Dailey,  Ralph  C. 
Dailey,  Robert 
Dailly,  Wm.  J. 

Daley,  Francis 
Daley,  Samuel 
Daley,  Thomas 
Dalhay,  Uriah  J. 
Daly,  Frank 
Daly,  John 
Daly,  Wm.  H. 
Daniels,  Leslie 
Danko,  Frank 
Danko,  John  H. 
Darcy,  Paul  F. 
Darragh,  Alex.  D. 
Davidson,  David  R. 
Davidson,  Francis 
Davidson,  Howard  L. 
Davidson,  John  A. 
Davidson,  W.  R. 
Davis,  Miss  Grace 
Davis,  George 
Davis,  Harold 
Davis,  Herbert 
Davis,  Jeff 
Davis,  John  S. 

Davis,  Thomas 
Davis,  William 
Day,  Clarence 
Day,  Robert 
Day,  Samuel 
Dayton,  Charles 
Dean,  All ie  J. 

Dean,  Harry 
D’Cesare,  Gerardo 
Decker,  Clinton  R. 
Decker,  Elbert  M. 
Decker,  Frank  W. 
Decker,  Isaiah  E. 
Decker,  Oscar  S. 
Decker,  P.  M. 

Decker,  Raymond 
Decker,  R.  H. 

Decker,  Walter 
DeCrosta,  Philip 
Dedrick,  Joseph  W. 
Deeb,  Gabriel 
Deegan,  Daniel  J. 


Deegan,  John  F. 
Deegan,  J.  Kenneth 
DeGraw,  Edward 
tDeGrcef,  Charles 
Deisseroth,  Otto 
Delehanty,  Edw. 
Delahay,  Uriah  J. 
Delahey,  Charles 
Delaney,  Joseph 
Delancey,  Edward 
Delaney,  Leo  J. 
Delaney,  Wm.  P. 
Delatour,  Thomas  R. 
DeLeney,  Edward 
tDel  Isola,  James 
Dellisola,  Vincenzo 
DeLuca,  Sebastine 
Demaro,  Avaza 
DeMeo,  Alex. 
Dempsey,  Joseph  A. 
DeMott,  Clayton 
tDeMuth,  Wm.  F. 
DeTamble,  Jean 
De  Tamble.  Paul 
Denike,  Jacob  W. 
Denker,  Wm. 
Denniston,  E.  H. 
DeRonde,  F.  Norris 
Devereaux,  Joseph 
Devereaux,  Leo 
Devlin,  John  C. 
Dewey,  Eleanor 
Deyo,  Charles 
Deyo,  Frank 
Diamond,  Charles 
Diehl,  Jacob 
Dickens,  Daniel 
Dickerson,  Leon 
Didsbury,  Chester 
IDiegel,  Geo.  W. 
Diehl,  William 
Diehl,  Philip 
Dillon,  Francis 
Dillon,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Dillon,  Thomas  A. 
Dimmick,  Ed.  B. 
Dimick,  Ed.  B. 
Dinan,  Raymond 
tDinan,  Wm.  J. 
tDinan,  F.  Louis 
Dinges,  Henry 
Dipane,  Morrizio 
Dipiane,  Nonzio 
Dippre,  George 
Dixon,  A.  J. 

Dolan,  Matthew  E. 
Dolson,  Thomas  A. 
Dolson,  Wilbert 
Dombrowski,  J.  W. 
Domenik,  Volpe 
Donahue,  Ed.  F. 


Donahue,  Joseph 
Donahue,  M.  V. 
Donahue,  Thomas  D. 
Donahue,  Wm.  J. 
Donahue,  Wm.  P. 
Donahue,  Wm.  V. 
Donaldson,  Douglass 
Dondero,  Chas.  D. 
Donlon,  John  E. 
Donnelly,  James  C. 
Donnolly,  Vincent  N. 
Donovan,  M.  P. 
Donovan,  Wm.  H. 
Doolittle,  William 
Doran,  James  J. 
Doran,  Leo  E. 

Dornan,  J.  F.,  Jr. 
Dougherty,  Alfred 
Dougherty,  J.  A. 
Doulin,  John 
Doulin,  John  C. 
Doulin,  John  E. 
tDoulin,  Thomas  F. 
Downey,  Wm.  H. 
Downsbrough,  Fred 
Doyle,  Roy 
Doyle,  William 
Doyle,  Wm.  E. 
Drewitz,  Ernest  H. 
Drivers,  Eston 
Dronseliko,  Leon 
Drummer,  Fred. 
Drury,  Edsall 
Dubetsky,  A.  J. 
Dubetsky,  Stephen 
DuBois,  A.  M. 

DuBois,  Leo  C. 
Duckett,  Ruth  Tartter 
Duff,  James  W. 

Duff,  Joseph 
Duggan,  Wm. 

Dunn,  Arthur 
Dunn,  Hubert  E.,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Rev.  Thomas 
Dunphy,  E.  B. 

Duplecy,  - 

Dupuy,  Benjamin  H. 
Durick,  B.  F. 
Durbrow,  Lloyd 
Durham,  Adolphus 
Durkee,  Miss  Violet 
Durkin,  John  F. 

E 

Eager,  John  F. 

Eager,  William 
tEager,  William  D. 
Earl,  James 
Earl,  Jesse 
t Earley,  Daniel  F. 
Early,  Walter  E. 
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Easman,  H.  Leroy 
Eckert,  John  J. 
Edelman,  Abraham 
Edgeworth,  Chas. 
Edsall,  Geo.  B. 
Edwards,  Walter 
Edwards,  William 
Egan,  Francis  P. 
tEgan,  Raphael  A. 
Eger,  John  F. 
Eggleston,  M.  B. 
Eipper,  Albert  F. 
Eipper,  Chas.  J. 
Eipper,  Geo.  W. 
Eliason,  Victor 
Elston,  Roy 
Elwood,  George  J. 
Embler,  Wilfred 
Emsley,  Howard 
Enders,  George  E. 
Ennis,  F.  R. 
Erdman,  Harry  J. 
Erickson,  Ed.  V. 
Esrich,  Joseph  G. 
Esrich,  Waiter'll. 
Esrich,  Wm.  L. 
Estabrook,  Wm. 
Evans,  Albert 
Evans,  Chas.  F. 
Evans,  Thomas  E. 
Everson,  Geo.  W. 

F 

Fabiano,  F.  W. 
Fabiano,  Michael 
Fagan,  Charles  E. 
JFagan,  John  E. 
Fairchild,  Wm.  J. 
Faitak,  Frank 
Fallarico,  Joseph 
Fame,  John 
tFarina,  Anthony  P. 
Farina,  Herman  L. 
tFarina,  Nicholas 
Farina,  Thomas 
Farina,  Thomas  D. 
Faulis,  Wm. 

Feder,  Louis 
Fedora,  Wm.  H. 
Felter,  Howard 
Ferrley,  Hedrick 
Fettle,  Charles 
Ferguson,  Arthur 
Ferguson,  Elmer 
Ferguson,  Wm.  H. 
Ficken,  Wm. 

Fields,  Constantine 
Fine,  James 
Fink,  Harry 
Finn,  William 
Finnegan,  James 


Finnegan,  Thos.  A 
Finnegan,  Geo.  P. 
Fisher,  Louis 
Fisher,  William 
Fitzgerald,  Frank 
Fitzgerald,  Jas.  S. 
Fitzgerald,  Joseph 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Fitzgibbons,  John 
Fitzgibbons,  Thos.  E. 
Fitzgibbons,  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank 
t Fitzpatrick,  Joseph 
t  Fitzpatrick,  Nicholas 
Flake,  Emerson 
Flanagan,  Francis  J. 
Flanagan,  Michael  J. 
t  Flemming,  E.  D. 
Fleming,  Frank 
Fleming,  George 
Fleming,  John 
Flemming,  John  J. 
Flemming,  John  N. 
Flemming,  T.  C. 
Fletcher,  Frank 
Fless,  Albert 
Fluss,  Alexander 
Flynn,  James  A. 
Flynn,  John 
Flynn,  Joseph  A. 
Flynn,  Patrick 
Flynn,  Ray.  M. 

Flynn,  Walter  F. 
Flynt,  Albert  J. 
Fountaine,  John 
Foley,  Edward  J. 
Ford,  William  E. 
Forester,  John 
Forsythe,  Arthur  W. 
Forsythe,  Wm. 
Foshay,  William 
Foster,  M. 

Foster,  Robert  (i) 
Foster,  Robert  (2) 
Foster,  S.  H.,  Jr. 
Foster,  Samuel  B. 
Fowler,  Charles 
Fox,  Arthur  W. 

Fox,  Frank 
Franzi,  Joseph  A. 
Franzi,  William  A. 
Fraser,  James  A. 
Frazier,  Harry  C. 
Frederickson,  Harvey 
Free,  James  F. 
Freeman,  Charles 
French,  Wm.  K.,  Jr. 
Fulda,  Alfred  J. 
Fulda,  George  H. 
Fulde,  Hilbert 
Fulton,  William 


Fuller,  Commie 
Fullerton,  James 
Fullerton,  Thomas 
Furbershaw,  A.  W. 
Fureley,  Ralph 
Fusco,  Amielo 

G 

Gaffney,  Eugene 
Gajeski,  Adam 
Galage,  Joseph 
Gale,  Warren 
Gallagher,  Joseph 
Gallagher,  James  P. 
Gollow,  Frank 
Gallow,  Isaac 
Gallow,  John  F. 
Galloway,  Stewart 
Galvin,  J.  B. 
Garrison,  Alida 
Garrison,  Chas.  H. 
Garrison,  Geo.  W. 
Garrison,  Harvey 
Garrison,  John 
Gatter,  Stewart 
Gavey,  Edward  W. 
Gearn,  George  R. 
Gearn,  Wendell 
Gedney,  Arthur  J. 
Gedney,  Coleridge 
Gedney,  Herbert 
Gedney,  John  L. 
Gedney,  J.  M. 

Geis,  John 
Genung,  Claude  C. 
Gerecke,  Wm. 
Gerhardt,  Wm.  G. 
Germinaro,  Thomas 
Gerrier,  Jose  A. 
Gevons,  Ed.  A. 
Giancaol,  Guiseppe 
Giandominico,  Ant. 
Gianmatteo,  Alex 
Gibbons,  Alexander  A. 
Gibbons,  Frank  W. 
Gibbons,  Gerald 
Gibb,  James  P. 

Gibbs,  Benjamin 
Gibbs,  Israel 
Gibbs,  Samuel 
Gibson,  Albert 
Gibson,  Frank  (1) 
Gibson,  Frank  (2) 
Gibson,  Frank  W. 
Gibson,  John 
Gibson,  S.  Willard 
Gibson,  Charles 
Gilcrist,  D.  W. 
Gilcrist,  David 
Gilmore,  James  J. 
Gill,  Leonard  J. 
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Gilland,  Douglas 
tGilland,  Roy  A. 
Gilleran,  Michael 
Gilleran,  Patrick  H. 
Gilles,  Edward 
Gillespie,  James 
Gilmore,  Jas.  J. 
Gilnick,  Frank 
tGilnick,  Joseph  L. 
Gilvan,  Israel 
Ginsberg,  Macy 
Glackin,  Thomas  F. 
Glackin,  George  F. 
Glassey,  John  A. 
Glassing,  Miss  Isabel 
Gleason,  Martin  V. 
Gleason,  Wm.  C. 
Gledhill,  Lloyd  H. 
Glover,  Frank  A. 
Glynn,  John 
Glynn,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Goding,  Wm.  R. 
Goetchins,  C.  H. 

Gold,  Benjamin 
Goldman,  Samuel  'H. 
Goldstein,  Maxwell 
Golloir,  Henry 
Goncalves,  Frank  J. 
Goodman,  Joseph 
Goodwin,  J.  J. 

Goold,  Jay  G. 

Gordon,  Edward 
Gordon,  Frank  C. 
Gordon,  James 
Gordon,  Reginald 
Gordon,  Walter' 
Gottlieb,  Ed.  L. 
Gottlieb,  Israel  M. 
tGourley,  Claude 
Gradonio,  A. 
t  Graham,  J.  G.,  Jr. 
Grant,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Grant,  Peter  A. 
Graves,  William 
Gray,  Thomas 
tGreaney,  John  F. 
Greatsinger,  Chester 
t Greco,  Joseph 
Green,  David 
Green,  Fred  J. 

Green,  Harold 
Green,  Miss  Pauline 
Greenwald,  Joseph  B. 
Greenwood,  Clarence 
Greenwood,  Raymond 
Greniettico,  L. 

Griffin,  George  H. 
Griffin,  Howard  M. 
Griffin,  Thomas  F. 
Griggs,  Harold 
Grimley,  Elmer 


Grimm.  Howard 
Grismer,  Anthony 
Grismer,  J.  A.,  Jr. 
Grodnick,  Newman 
Grogan,  Ralph 
Grogan,  Roy  V.  R. 
Grover,  Andrew  C. 
Grusky,  Henry 
Grusky,  Reuben 
Guilfoil.  Otis 
t  Guinn,  Frank  M. 
Guinn,  James 
Guthrie,  C.  F. 
Guthrie,  W.  C.,  Jr. 
Guimettico,  Lor. 

H 

Hadaway,  George  K. 
Haeffner,  Geo.  V. 
Haffner,  Newell 
Hague,  Harold 
Haible,  Chas.  J.  (i) 
Haible,  Chas.  J.  (2) 
Haible,  Theodore 
Haight,  George  F. 
Haight,  Miss  Esther 
t Haight,  Frank 
Haight,  George  M. 
Hall,  Melville  C. 
Hall,  Norman 
Hall,  Wm.  J. 

Hall,  Walter  P. 
Halford,  Ed.  P. 
tHalford,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Hallas,  Chas.  E. 
Hallenbeck,  Oscar 
Hallock,  Gifford 
Hamilton,  Melvin  J. 
t Hammer,  Wm.  M. 
Hammett,  L.  W. 
Hammond,  Ed.  P. 
Hammond,  Jesse  S. 
ITanaford,  Leonard 
Planlon,  Edward 
Hanlon,  Elmer  V. 
Hanlon,  Morris  F. 
Hannan,  John  J. 
Hannan,  John  S. 
Hannan,  Warren 
Hannes,  Wm.  L. 
Hanstein,  Carl  F. 
Hansen,  Alex. 
Hardinge,  Alfred  E. 
Hare,  James  M. 
Hargreaves,  Frank 
Hargreaves,  James 
Hargreaves,  J.  Ellis 
Hargreaves,  John 
Hargrillius,  Carl 
Harris,  Clinton  G. 


Harris,  G.  C. 

Harris,  Lewis  E. 
Harris,  Norman  C. 
Harris,  Raymond 
Harrison,  Frank 
Hart,  Abraham 
Hart,  Thomas  H. 
Hasa,  Alfred 
Hasbrouck,  Edw.  S. 
Hasbrouck,  Henry 
Hasbrouck,  Wm. 
Hassdenteufel,  E.  J. 
tHassdenteufel,  J. 
Hauver,  Claude 
Hauver,  Robert  A. 
Hawkins,  Frank 
Hawkins,  Wm.  H. 
Hawks,  Harold  S. — 
Hawley,  David  M. 
Hayden,  Ed.  T. 
Hayden,  Wm.  A. 
Hayes,  Charles 
Hayes,  Edward 
Hayes,  John 
Hayes,  Joseph  P. 
Hayes,  Richard 
Hayes,  William 
Headley,  Alston 
Heartfield,  Miss  Amy 
Heartfield,  Miss  Ruby 
Heartfield,  S.  W. 
Heartfield,  C.  B. 
Heartfield,  Maurice 
Hectus,  Joseph  A. 
tHectus,  Stephen  A. 
Hedge,  Edmund 
Hedges,  Bertram 
Hedges,  George 
Hefferman,  James  M. 
Heffner,  George 
Helstern,  Robt.  J. 
Helstern,  Wm.  F. 
Hemming,  Edward 
Henderson,  Jesse 
Henderson,  John  A. 
Henderson,  Leslie  A. 
Henderson,  Walter 
Hennessey,  Augustus 
Henning,  Edward 
Herbison,  James,  Jr. 
Herbison,  Richard 
Herman,  Benton 
Herman,  Bernard 
Herman,  Charles 
Hermann,  Charles  J. 
Herman,  D.  Burton 
Herman,  Ed.  L. 
Herman,  Fred  W. 
Herman,  Henry  R. 
Heroy,  Harry  C. 
Heroy,  James 
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Herrington,  Thomas 
Hey,  W.  Stanton 
Hickey,  Thomas 
Higgins,  James  R. 
Higgins,  Miss  Mary 
Higgins,  Timothy  F. 
Hill,  Everett 
Hill,  Harold  O. 

Hill,  John 
Hill,  Wm.  R. 

Hillman,  John 
Hilton,  Wm.  T.,  Jr. 
Hirschberg,  D.  S. 
Hitchcock,  Clifford 
Hoban,  C. 

Hoban,  E.  J. 

Hoban,  Thomas  F. 
Hoetzler,  Wm.  G. 
Hoey,  Clarence  F. 
Hoey,  George 
Hoffman,  Clarence  E. 
Hoffman,  Herman 
Hoffman,  Joseph 
Hogan,  James  J.  „ 
Hogan,  John,  Jr.' 
Hogan,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Hogan,  William 
Hoisted,  Harold  L. 
Hollberg,  Emil 
Hollberg,  Max. 
Hollberg,  Otto 
Holland,  Harold  D. 
Hollenbeck,  Oscar 
Holloway,  John 
Holmes,  John 
Holt,  Walter 
Holzer,  Fred 
Hooper,  Edward 
Horton,  Charles  C. 
Horton,  Ray  H. 
Howard,  James 
Howard,  John  J. 
Howard,  M.  Joseph 
Howden,  Chester 
Howe,  Donald  C. 
Howell,  K.  Alehue 
Howell,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Huddelson,  A.,  Jr. 
Huddelson,  Robert  R. 
Huddelson,  William 
Hughes,  Ed.  A. 
tHughes,  Harry 
Hughes,  Henry  J. 
Hughes,  John  E. 
Hughes,  Marie  R. 
Hulse,  Charles 
Hulse,  Ed.  J. 

Hulse,  Fred  E. 

Hunt,  Edward  P. 
Hunt,  Harry  B. 
Hunter,  Charles  W. 


Hunter,  C.  U. 
Hunter,  Clarence  W. 
Hunter,  Frank  J. 
Hunter,  Henry,  Jr. 
tHunter,  James 
Hunter,  James  G. 
Hunter,  Robert 
Hunter,  Wilmot  D. 
Huntington,  F.  D. 
Hurley,  Edward 
Hurley,  James 
t Huston,  John  M. 

I 

Indzonka,  Geo.  A. 
Indzonka,  John  J. 
Indzonka,  Louis  F. 
Innes,  Wm.  T. 
t  Ireland,  Edward 
Ireland,  James  W. 
Irving,  Edward  E. 
Irving,  Henry  H. 
Irving,  John  N. 
Irwin,  Edward 
Irwin,  Ernest  W. 
Irwin,  Ralph  W. 

Ives,  Albert 

J 

Jackson,  Charles  A. 
Jackson,  Frank 
Jackson,  Francis  J. 
Jackson,  Frank  J. 
Jackson,  George  W. 
Jackson,  Miller  P. 
Jackson,  Morris 
tjackson,  Ralph 
Jackson,  Samuel 
tjames,  George  M. 
Jamison,  George  A. 
Jamison,  John  A. 
tjamison,  Murdock 
Jamison,  William 
Jankura,  Stephen 
Jansen,  Chas.  B. 
Jansen,  William 
Janson,  Joseph  P. 

Jeanette,  - 

Jefferson,  James 
Jefferson,  James  P. 
Jeffries,  Warren 
Jenkins,  Wade 
Johanson,  Alfred 
Johanson,  Adolph 
Johanson,  Julius 
Johnson,  Alfred  P. 
Johnson,  Cole  E. 
Johnson,  E.  Sumner 
Johnson,  Edward  H. 
Johnson,  Harold 
Johnson,  Henry  E. 


Johnson,  James  J. 
Johnson,  James  L. 
Johnson,  James  S. 
Johnson,  John 
Johnson,  Lewis  A. 
Johnson,  Lewis  O. 
Johnson,  W.  George 
tjohnson,  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  Zachariah 
Johnston,  Charles 
Johnston,  Edward 
Johnston,  Frank  K. 
Johnston,  James  J. 
Johnston,  James  W. 
Johnston,  Otto 
Johnston,  Raymond 
Johnston,  Wm.  H. 
Jones,  Ernest 
Jones,  Ivor  H. 

Jones,  William  P. 
Jova,  John  A. 

Joy,  Arthur  A. 

Joy,  Wm.  Jas. 

Juba,  Michael,  Jr. 
Judsere,  Wm. 

Judson,  Wm.  H. 
Jurgens,  Karl 

K 

Kaminsky,  Frank  P. 
Kaminsky,  Samuel 
Kane,  J.  A. 

Kane,  Wm.  E. 

Kapp,  Jasper  L. 
Kavanaugh,  John  J. 
Kavanaugh,  Wm.  A. 
Kearney,  John  T. 
Keefe,  Bertram  C. 
Keefe,  Sterritt- 
Keefe,  Wm.  H. 
Kehoe,  Martin  J. 
Kehoe,  Robert  E. 
Kelder,  George  A. 
Kelder,  Roy  J. 
Kelleher,  Cornelius 
Keller,  Bartz  R. 
Keller,  Arthur  J. 
Kelley,  B.  S. 

Kelly,  Aloysius  J. 
Kelly,  David 
Kelly,  Henry  J. 

Kelly,  James  L. 

Kelly,  John 
Kelly,  Thomas  B. 
Kelly,  William 
Kelly  house,  W.  E. 
Kemp,  Luther  H. 
Kempf,  Henry  E. 
Kennedy,  Frank  P. 
Kennedy,  Wm.  A. 
Kercher,  Clarence  H. 
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Kernochan,  Frank 
Kernochan,  George 
Kernochan,  Wm.  J. 
Kerr,  Samuel  F. 
Kerwin,  Ed.  J. 
Kerwin,  James 
Kerwin,  John 
tKetcham,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Kilbridge,  Wm.  I. 
Killeen,  John  J. 
Kilmer,  Willard 
Kilpatrick,  R.  J. 
Kimatkoski,  A.  J. 
King,  Clifton 
King,  Everett  S. 
King,  Fred  L. 

.  King,  Lonett  S. 
Kingston,  Fred  D. 
tKinsley,  Thomas  E. 
Kircher,  Clarence  P. 
tKissam,  Adrian,  Jr. 
Kissam,  Benjamin 
Kissam,  Charles  H. 
Kleinmayer,  Sigfried 
Kleinstuber,  R.  E." 
Kline,  Harry  L. 
Knapp,  Arthur  J. 
Knapp,  Everitt 
Knapp,  George 
Knapp,  Wm.  J. 
tKniffen,  Robert  B. 
Knox,  Rev.  Jay 
Kober,  Frank  P. 
Kober,  J.  F. 

Kohl,  Albert  S. 

Kopf,  Bernard 
Kopf,  Percy  D. 
Krash,  Angelo 
Kubnic,  John  J. 
Kubine,  Luke  P. 
Kubine,  Stephen  E. 
Kutcher,  Frank  H. 
Kutcher,  Joseph 

L 

Laddick,  Frank 
Ladue,  Royal 
Laegeler,  Gustave 
Ladick,  Wm.  J. 
LafFan,  Thomas  A. 
Lafferty,  John  P. 
LaForge,  Harold  H. 
Lahey,  Francis 
Lahey,  Harry  F. 
Lahey,  Thomas 
Lahey,  Wm.  A. 
Lajoie,  Daniel 
Lamberson,  Wm. 
Lamont,  Wm.  J. 
LaSala.  Uomimck 
Laughlin,  George 


Laurell,  Archibald 
Laverty,  John  K. 
Lawson,  Ralph  H. 
Leach,  Henry  R. 
Leahy,  Harry  F. 
Leahey,  Frank  J. 
Leathern,  Harry  G. 
Leathern,  Harry  J. 
Leathern,  Henry 
LeBois,  Herman  M. 
Lee,  Augustus  H.,  Jr. 
Lee,  John  James 
Leghorn,  Chas.  T. 
Lemon,  Elmer  H. 
LeMon,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
LeMunyon,  James  D. 
Lenahan,  Ed.  H. 
Lenahan,  Harry 
Lenahan,  John  J. 
Lennon,  Floyd 
Lent,  Leon  B. 
tLent,  Howard 
Lent,  Richard  P. 

Lent,  Winfred  F. 
Leoce,  Antonio 
Leon,  Antonio 
t  LePage,  Fred 
LeRose,  Constantine 
Leslie,  Graham 
Lester,  Gerard 
Lester,  William 
Lestrange,  W.  H. 
Letterlok,  Joseph 
LeVine,  Aaron 
LeVine,  Moses 
tLevinson,  Abraham 
Levinson,  Samuel 
Levy,  Charles 
Levy,  Philip  S. 

Lewis,  Clarence 
Lewis,  Harold  W. 
Lewis,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Liecinski,  John 
Light,  Miss  Edith 
Light,  Louis  B. 

Light,  Nelson 
Ligon,  Walter  P. 
Lincoln,  Robert 
Linderman,  John 
Linehart,  J.  M.  R. 
tLloyd,  Arthur 
Locke,  Ridley  P. 
tLocke,  William 
Lockett,  Charles  A. 
Lockskin,  Joseph  A. 
Lockwood,  Ed.  J. 
Lockwood,  Edgar  S. 
Lockwood,  George 
Lockwood,  Hugh  F. 
Loftus,  Ed.  A. 

Logan,  James  J. 


Lombardo,  Joseph 
Long,  Philip 
Long,  Wm.  J. 

Lord,  Alfred  H. 

Lord,  Edward  E. 

Lord,  Ernest 
Lord,  Raymond 
Lotta,  Alfred  B. 
Londero,  Frank  L. 
Louden,  Fred  A. 
Louders,  Frank  L. 
Loughlin,  Geo. 
tLounsbury,  H.  W. 
Lowers,  Harold 
tLozier,  George  H. 
Lozier,  Merritt  W. 
L’Rose,  Constantino 
Lukacik,  John 
Luks,  Harold  E. 

Luks,  Milton 
tLunn,  Howard 
Luther,  Kenneth 
Luther,  Martin  B. 
Luquer,  John  H. 
Lydecker,  Harry  R. 
tLydecker,  John  A. 
Lydecker,  Wm.  D. 
Lynch,  Michael  E. 
Lynn,  Edgar  J. 

Lynn,  Fred  T. 

Lynn,  James  H. 
tLyons,  Chester 
Lyons,  Tracy 
Lyons,  Walter  P. 

M 

MacDonald,  Roy 
MacEwen,  Thomas 
MacLachlin,  D.  J. 
MacN'eal,  Clayton  C. 
MacShane,  C.  E. 
MacShane,  Donald 
MacStay,  Richard  J. 
McBride,  James 
McBride,  John 
McBurney,  T.  H. 
McCann,  George  R. 
McCann,  Harry 
McCann,  John  J. 
McCarthy,  Dennis 
McCarthy,  James  J. 
McCarthy,  John 
McCarthy,  John  W. 
McCarthy,  Patrick 
McCartney,  Patrick  J. 
McCauley,  John 
McCaw,  Albert  C. 
McCaw,  Harry 
McCleary,  Charles  E. 
McCloskey,  G.  J. 
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McCloskey,  Kevin 
McCormick,  E.  J. 
McCormick,  Miss  M. 
McCormick,  L.  J. 
McCormick,  T.  J. 
McCourt,  M.  A. 
McCoy,  John  S. 
McCracken,  William 
McCreery,  Charles 
McCullough,  Fred. 
McCullough,  F.  D. 
McCurry,  Arthur 
McCurry,  Edward 
McCurry,  Henry 
McCurry,  Max 
McDermott,  John 
McDermott,  J.  J. 
McDermott,  Terence 
McDermott,  Thos.  F 
McDonald,  Daniel 
McDonald,  J.  H. 
McDonald,  Joseph  H. 
McDonald,  Ray 
McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McDonald,  Roy 
McDowell,  Fred. 
McDowell,  George 
McDowell,  John  M. 
McDowell,  Raymond 
McElrath,  George 
McElrath,  Howard 
McElrath,  Stanley 
McEnaney,  Miss  Lilly 
McEverley,  James  J. 
McEvilly,  George 
McEvilly,  Wm.  J. 
McEwan,  Thomas 
McEwen,  Daniel 
tMcEwen,  Ed.  J. 
McFarland,  Harris 
McFarland,  Wm.,  Jr. 
McGann,  George  R. 
McGiffert,  Wm.  J. 
McGough,  James  J. 
McGough,  Thomas 
McGowan,  George 
McGrath,  Alex.  B. 
McGrath,  James  P. 
McGrath,  J.  P. 
McGrath,  J.  T. 
McGrath,  M. 

McGrath,  Wm.,  Jr. 
McGuier,  David 
McGuire,  Miss  Mabel 
McGuire,  Wm.  A. 
McIntosh,  Robert  H. 
McKay,  Harry  C. 
McKay,  Harry  B. 
t  McKay,  Joseph  B. 
McKay,  W.  Johnston 
McKeever,  John 


McKeown,  David 
McKeown,  Thomas 
McKeown,  Wm.  J. 
McKinstry,  DeWitt 
McKeel,  Jesse 
McKeever,  John  W. 
McKeever,  Robert 
McKibbin,  Frank 
McKniffin,  Wm. 
Mcllravy,  Wm.  T. 
McLean,  Alfred  B. 
McLean,  Arthur  A. 
McLean,  Chas.  B. 
McLean,  Harry  C. 
McLean,  John  E. 
tMcLean,  F.  Rossiter 
McLean,  Stafford 
McLaughlin,  J.  A. 
McLaughlin,  Wm. 
McLernon,  Miss  A. 
McMahon,  Edward 
McMahon,  Frank  P. 
McMahon,  Philip  M. 
McMahon,  R.  F. 
McMeekin,  John 
McMeekin,  Wm. 
McNamara,  F.  V. 
McNamara,  Wm. 
McNair,  Fred  M. 
McNear,  Arnold 
McNear,  Frank  G. 
McNulty,  James  J. 
McNulty,  S.  S. 
McPherson,  Ed.  L. 
McPherson,  Wm. 
McQuillan,  Wm. 
McQuillan,  Wilmer 
McQuiston,  Hugh 
McQuiston,  W.  H. 
McGann,  George  R. 
McVeigh,  Joseph 
McWhorter,  Miss  L. 
McWilliams,  F.  A. 
McWilliams,  R.  J. 
Macolino,  Ferdinando 
Mack,  Albert 
Mack,  Ellsworth 
Mack,  Josephus 
Mack,  Russell 
Madden,  Charles  M. 
Madison,  Wilson 
Maharey,  Fred.  G. 
Maharay,  L.  G. 
Maharay,  Thomas  R. 
Maher,  Ed.  J. 

Maher,  Frank 
Maher,  Henry  E.  G. 
Maher,  Hugh 
Maher,  William  F. 
Mahoney,  Wm.  H. 
t  Mahoney,  Wm.  J. 


Mahoske,  Anthony 
Majower,  Adolph 
Malinsky,  Anthony 
M alley,  George 
Malloy,  George 
Malloy,  H.  Gordon 
Malloy,  James 
Malzacher,  Frank 
tManey,  James 
Manlove,  Stanley  T. 
Manitz,  Harry 
Mantz,  John  A. 

Mantz,  Wm.  H. 
Mapes,  Stuart 
Marinucci,  George 
Marinucci,  Miss  M.  K. 
Marion,  Wm.  A. 
Maronev,  John,  Jr. 
Marks.  Edward 
Markstein,  Irving 
Marr-Drummer,  A. 
Marrow,  John 
Marsden,  Roy  C. 
Marsden,  Stewart 
Marsh,  Everett  W. 
Marshall,  Wm.  J. 
tMartin  Bernard 
Martin,  Edward  A. 
Martin,  Frank 
Martin,  George 
Martin,  H.,  Jr. 
Martin,  H.  D. 

Martin,  John  D. 
Martin,  Nicholas 
Martin,  Oscar  M. 
Martin,  Thomas 
Martin,  Thomas  G. 
Martin,  Wm. 

Marvel,  Miss  Bessie  L. 
Marvin,  Wm.  A. 
Masom,  Clarence 
Mason,  Fred 
Masson,  Clem  B. 
tMasten,  A.  W.,  Jr. 
Masten,  Fred.  S. 
Masten,  Harold  D. 
Masten,  Harry 
Masten,  Morris  D. 
Masterjohn,  Thomas 
Masterson,  J.  E. 
Mastin,  William 
Matthews,  John  W. 
Matthews,  Joseph 
Matthews,  Richard  F. 
Matthews,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
May,  Fred. 
tMaybury,  C.  R.  T. 
Mazzarelli,  Alfred 
Mazzulla,  Michael 
Meehan,  M.  M. 
Meehan,  Thos.  E. 
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Mehrer,  Harry  E. 
Mekeel,  Jesse  E. 
Mele,  Antonio 
Melee,  Thomas  R. 
Melick,  John,  Jr. 
Melick,  Samuel 
Mendelsohn,  H. 
Merritt,  Daniel 
Merritt,  G.  Hunter 
Merritt,  Ferdinand  R. 
Merritt,  George  V. 
Merritt,  Ralph 
Merritt,  Theodore 
Meyers,  John  V. 
Meyers,  Wm.  T. 
Michie,  Dr.  O.  C. 
Milden,  Edward  B. 
tMilden,  Louis  J. 
Milholland,  James  F. 
Miller,  Grant  VV. 
tMiller,  Hazelton 
Miller,  Howard  E. 
Miller,  Malla 
tMiller,  Ernest 
Miller,  Fred 
Miller,  Raymond 
Miller,  Robert  B. 
tMiller,  William 
Miller,  Wm.  R. 
Millett,  John  P. 
t  Milligan,  Edw. 
Milliken,  John  N. 
Millspaugh,  Homer 
Minard,  Wm. 
Mischberger,  Geo.  F. 
Mitchell,  Gerald 
Mitchell,  John  C. 
Mitchell,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Wallace 
Mitzner,  Edward 
Mitzner,  Fred. 
Moffatt,  Launcelot 
Moffatt,  S.,  Jr. 

Moith,  Ivanhoe 
Monarchic,  Fred  T. 
Monell,  David 
Monell,  David  C. 
tMonell,  John  D. 
tMonihan,  Joseph  P. 
Mooney,  Wm.  F. 
Mooney,  Edward 
Mooney,  E.  Nelson 
t  Mooney,  Thomas 
Moore,  Edward 
Moore,  Fred.  Volk 
Moore,  Harry 
Moore,  Harvey 
Moore,  James  M. 
Moore,  John  H. 
Moore,  Samuel 
Moore,  Wm.  S. 


Moran,  Stephen 
Morley,  Albert  B. 
t  Morris,  Richard  H. 
t Morris,  John  J. 
Morrison,  Andrew  E. 
Morrison,  Harry 
Morrison,  Henry  W. 
Morrison,  James 
Morrison,  R.  G. 
Morrow,  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  John  W. 
Morse,  G.  A. 
Moseman,  James 
Moses,  Heyman 
tMoses,  Samuel 
Mosher,  Robert  A. 
Mould,  Stephen  H. 
Mueller,  Chas.  F.  W. 
Muhlemann,  Henry 
Mulholland,  Henry 
Mulholland,  Miss  A. 
Mulholland,  D.  M. 
Mulholland,  James 
Mulloy,  Joseph  H. 
Mullarkey,  Bernard 
Mullarkey,  W.  J. 
Mullens,  Wm.  D. 
tMulligan,  Ed.  H. 
Mulligan,  Howard 
Mulvhill 

Munson,  Harold  D. 
Munson,  Walter  H. 
Murdock,  Frank 
Murdock,  Hugh 
Murphy,  Albert  T. 
Murphy,  Harold  J. 
Murphy,  John  E. 
Murphy,  Joseph 
Murphy,  Martin  J. 
Murphy,  Thomas 
Murray,  David  D. 
Murtfeldt,  Frank  W. 
Myers,  Wm.  T. 

N 

Nahow,  Webster 
Nalle,  Thomas  A. 
Nekow,  Harry  J. 
Neilson,  Christian 
Nelson,  Burton  S. 
Nelson,  Edward  R. 
Nelson,  Elmer 
Nelson,  Everett 
Nelson,  Fritjoph 
Nelson,  Hans 
Nelson,  Harry  J. 
Nelson,  Henry  J. 
Neumann,  Harry  C. 
Newhard,  John 
Newsome,  Terrence 
Nickelson,  W.  E. 


Nicoletta,  Felice 
Nicoll,  William 
Nicoll,  Wm.  L. 
Nielson,  Christian 
Niver,  Edward  W. 
Nixon,  Fred  E. 
Nocton,  Anthony 
Nogueras,  Miguel 
Nolde,  Arnold 
Noller,  Jacob  R. 
Northrip,  Pierre,  Jr. 
Norton,  Charles 
Nott,  Chester  W. 
Nowell,  John  H. 
Nugent,  Frank  A. 

O 

tO’Brien,  John 
O’Brien,  Michael  C. 
O’Brien,  Nich.  J. 
O’Callahan,  Wm. 
O’Connell,  Joseph 
O’Connor,  Alfred 
O’Connor,  James  P. 
O’Grady,  Martin  E. 
O’Hara,  Samuel  F. 
O’Meara,  Patrick  D 
O’Neill,  John,  Jr. 
O’Neill,  John  F. 
O’Neill,  John  J.  (i) 
O’Neill,  John  J.  (2) 
O’Neill,  John  P. 
O’Neill,  Owen  C. 
O’Rourke,  James 
O’Rourke,  James  B. 
tO'Rourke,  Wm.  J. 
Oakley,  Albert  P. 
Odell,  Albert 
Odell,  Edward  C. 
Odell,  Herbert  S. 
t Odell,  Lewis  L. 
Odell,  Walter 
Oliver,  Ned 
Olsen,  Alfred 
Olsen,  Gustave 
Olsen,  Harry  E. 
Olsen,  Olaf 
Olsen,  Ole  L. 
Oppenheim,  Israel 
Orzechowski,  Frank 
Ostrander,  Frank 
Ostrander,  Harry 
Ostrander,  Harvey 
Ostrander,  Wm. 

Otis,  Philip 
Otis,  W.  Fullerton 
Owens,  John  S. 
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P 

Pace,  Joseph 
Paffendorf,  Herb.  W. 
Page,  Fred 
Palkovic,  M.  G. 
Palmer,  Espie 
Palmer,  Melville  L. 
Palmer,  Miss  Marie 
Palmero,  Neches 
Pallozzo,  Michael 
Paltridge,  Byron 
Paltridge,  Willet 
Pardington,  W.  L. 

J  Parker,  George 
Parker,  Harold 
Parpart,  Walter  R. 
Parrott,  Harry  F. 
Parrott,  Malcolm  E. 
Partington,  Leonard 
Partington,  Samuel 
Patsalos,  Con. 

Parri,  Nicola 
Pasquale,  Ammo 
Paterson,  Joseph  ^T. 
Patroli,  Paul  ^ 
Patterson,  Alex'" 
Patterson,  Harry  K. 
Patton,  Adam 
Patton,  James  P. 
Patton,  James  H. 
Pavlovic,  Stephen  J. 
Paulus,  Oscar 
Paylor,  Ernest 
Peacock,  Harry  I. 
Peacock,  Wm.  J. 
Peattie,  Ed.  M. 
Pecka,  John  P. 
Pedone,  Cesare 
Pekins,  Frank  L. 
Pelis,  Edward 
Pembleton,  Ira  L. 
Pennell,  Frank 
tPenoyar,  Wm.  B. 
Pense,  Miss  Emma 
People,  Goldie 
Perrone,  Lewis  M. 
Perruno,  Dominick 
Perry,  Albert  A. 
Perry,  Edward 
t  Perry,  Edward  L. 
Peters,  John 
Peterson,  Joseph 
Petone,  Dominick 
Petri,  John  A. 

Petro,  Augustus 
Petrose,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pettingill,  W.  H. 
Pez.  Jose 
Phillips,  H.  H. 
Phillips,  Samuel 


Picard,  C.  F. 
Pierson,  Ed.  G. 
tPilus,  Joseph 
Pindar,  Egbert  W. 
Pink,  Harry 
Pitts,  Frank  E. 
Pitts,  Fred.  G. 
Pizzarro,  Angelo 
Pizzaro,,  John 
Pizzaro,  Joseph 
Plumstead,  Wm.  H. 
Plumstead,  Harry 
Polhamus,  Herbert 
Polhamus,  C.  E. 
Pollard,  Victor 
Polozzo,  Michael 
tPopluder,  Louis 
Popowick,  Frank  J. 
Porter,  Miss  Myrtle 
Porter,  Robert 
Post,  Paul  R. 
fPotente,  Louis 
fPotente,  Nicholas 
Potter,  Harvey  W. 
Powell,  Claude  C. 
Powers,  Frederick 
Powers,  John 
Powers,  George  J. 
Powles,  Harry 
Powles,  William 
Prause,  John  F. 
Presley,  Allen 
Prince,  Kenneth 
Prince,  Lincoln  J. 
Prior,  H.  B.,  Jr. 
Prior,  James 
Proittie,  Frank 
Purcell,  Robert 
Purcell,  John 
Purdy,  Louise 
Purpura,  Nicola 

Q 

Quackenbush,  R. 
Queen,  Angelo 
Quick,  Wm.  B. 
Quicksell,  David 
Quicksell,  Ed.  T. 
tQuillan,  Wm.  E. 
Quillan,  Wm.  J. 
Quinlan,  Eld.  W. 
tQuinlan,  J.  Bennett 
Quinn,  Harry  R. 
Quinn,  James  J. 
tQuinn,  Michael  P. 
Quinn,  W.  O. 

R 

Radassi,  Wazzareno 
Rafferty,  Ray  F. 
t Ralph,  James  D. 


Ralph,  John  P. 
Ralston,  Floyd 
Ramsdell,  H.  S. 
f Randall,  W.  V.,  Jr. 
Ranni,  Constantino 
Raven,  Frank  H. 

Ray,  Frank 
Ray,  Lawrence  T. 
Raymond,  Geo.  W. 
Ready,  Joseph  P. 
Reed,  Dr.  C.  B. 

Reed,  David  S. 

Reeks,  Arthur  S. 
Rehrey,  Thomas  J. 
Reid,  David  S. 

Reid,  Ronald 
Reilly,  Francis 
Reilly,  Thomas  F. 
Relyea,  Edmund 
Relyea.  Ward  L. 
Revelle,  George  G. 
Revill,  Frank 
Rhodes,  David  R. 
Rhodes,  Harry 
Rhodes,  Ray  D. 
Rhodes,  Wilfred  R. 
Rhorin,  George 
Rice,  Levi 

Richards,  Miss  Sophie 
Riding,  Edw.  T. 
Ridings,  William 
Rifenburgh,  Clarence 
tRightmeyer,  F.  E. 
Riley,  Ernest 
Riley,  Francis 
Riley,  James  J. 
tRiley,  John  J. 

Riley,  John  A. 

Riley,  Thomas  F. 
Ring,  Thomas  L. 
Rioux,  Wilfred  H. 
Robeson,  Harry  E. 
Robert.  Daniel  R. 
Roberts,  E.  C. 
Robinson,  Arthur  W. 
Robinson,  Clarence  G. 
Robinson,  David 
t Robinson,  Eugene 
Robinson,  Frank  S. 
Robinson,  Harry 
Robinson,  Morris 
tRobinson,  Reed 
Robinson,  W.  A: 
t  Roche,  Francis  E, 
Roche,  James  A. 
Roche,  Joseph 
Rogers,  C.  F.  G.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Chas.  P. 
Rogers,  Frank  J. 
Rogers,  George 
Rogers,  Howard  P. 
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Rogers,  John 
Rogers,  Joseph 
t  Rogers,  Raymond 
Rollett,  Fred  A. 
Rolli,  Cesare 
Ronk,  Charles 
Ronk,  Earl  H. 
Roosa,  John 
Rose,  Charles  W. 
Rose,  George  V. 
Rose,  Hiland  C. 
Rose,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Rose,  Lewis 
Rosenblum,  Samuel 
Rosmando,  Con. 
Ross,  Carroll  A. 
Ross,  Cleland  C. 
Ross,  William 
Ross,  Wm.  G.  (i) 
Ross,  Wm.  G.  (2) 
Ross,  Wm.  J. 

Ross,  Wm.  T. 
tRouss,  Edw.  A." 
Roy,  Kenneth 
Roy,  Lawrence  T. 
Ruben,  Abraham 
Rubin,  Abram 
Rumsev.  William 
Rush,  Thomas  H. 
Russell,  David 
Ryan,  Charles  H. 
Ruttle,  William,  Jr. 
Ruzzi,  Ralph 
Ryan,  Daniel 
Ryan,  Wm.  F. 
tRydell,  Harold 

S 

Sabestiano,  DeLuca 
Sadler,  E.  B. 
Saganars,  James 
Sahr,  Albert 
Salimona,  Charles 
Salvati,  Michael 
t  Sands,  John 
Sandnighth,  L. 
Santola,  John 
Supanaro,  Angelo 
Sarvis,  Charles  H. 
Sarvis,  Harlan  W. 
Sarvis,  Harvey  J. 
Sarvis,  Walter  H. 
Sayles,  Chris. 
Sayles,  Thomas 
Sayles,  Walter  H. 
Sayre,  Kenneth 
Sayres,  Harry 
Scandell,  H.  J. 
Schaeffer,  Ralph 
Scheneman,  H.  A. 
Schiff,  Sol. 


Schimmel,  David 
Schlemmer,  Russell 
Schlick,  Fred  J. 
Schlick,  Wm.  F. 
Schmidt,  Fred.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Joseph  H. 
Schofield,  Wm.  S. 
Schouten,  R.  T. 
Schrang,  Fred. 
tSchrang,  Richard 
Schreeder,  Ed.  R. 
Schreeder,  Lemuel 
tSchuder,  James  A. 
Schulman,  Louis 
Schultz,  Alex.  G. 
Schultz,  Howard  A. 
Schwartz,  Irving 
Schwartz,  James  B. 
Scott,  A.  B. 

Scott,  Andrew  R. 
Scott,  Archie  T. 
Scott,  G.  Howard 
Scott,  Edward  L. 
Scott,  James  Leslie 
Scott,  Richard 
Scott,  Robert  P. 
t  Scott,  Russell  E. 
t  Scott,  Wm.  H. 

Scott,  Wm.  J.,  Jr. 
Sculley,  Vincent 
Seaborn.  John 
t Seals,  Walter 
Seaman,  Clarence  D. 
Seaman,  H.  E.  K. 
Seaman,  Stanley  A. 
Secor,  Howard  C. 
Seelers,  Surk 
tSelke,  Frank  C. 
Serinsky,  Walter 
Seymour,  John  G. 
Sgyokowski,  Felix 
Shafer,  Ralph 
Shanley,  Robert  B. 
Sharp,  Edmund 
Sharp,  Ernest 
Sharp,  Milton  S. 
tShaw,  Edwin  L. 
Shaw,  Harry  E. 
Shay,  Charles  T. 
Shay,  Eugene 
Shay,  George  H. 
Sheehan,  James  F. 
Sheehan,  J.  Thomas 
Sheeley,  Frank  J. 
tSheerin,  Rev.  D. 
Showers,  Charles 
Shields,  Michael  E. 
Siegfried,  Edw. 
Siegfried,  Milton  A. 
Siegle,  Harry  S. 
Siener,  George 


Sieweke,  Ralf  C. 
Silcock,  Frank 
Silcock,  George 
Silcock,  Ray  Z. 
Silcock,  William 
Simcox,  Michael  H. 
Simpson,  Henry 
Simpson,  Harry 
Simpson,  John  H. 
Simpson,  John  P. 
Simpson,  Paul  T. 
Simpson,  Robt.  J. 
Simpson,  Samuel 
Simpson,  Wm.  J. 
Slack,  James  E. 
Slater,  Alfred 
t  Slater,  William  V. 
Slaughter,  Harry 
Sleete,  Frank 
Sloan,  Abraham 
Small,  Fred  R. 
Small,  William  F. 
Smiley,  Harold  Orr 
Smith,  Albert 
Smith,  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  Alfred  O. 
Smith,  Benjamin  C. 
Smith,  Burton  C. 
Smith,  Charles  F. 
Smith,  Clarence 
Smith,  Edward  A. 
Smith,  Edward  C. 
Smith,  E.  Jay 
Smith,  Ernest  H. 
Smith,  Fred,  Jr. 
Smith,  Frank  W. 
Smith,  Francis  W. 
t  Smith,  Garland 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  George  G. 
Smith,  George  V. 
Smith,  Harry  F. 
Smith,  Harry  T. 
Smith,  Harry  V. 
t  Smith,  Jacob 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  Howard  W. 
Smith,  Herman,  R. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith,  LeRoy 
Smith,  Morris 
Smith,  Owen 
Smith,  Philetus 
{Smith,  Ralph  B. 
Smith,  Ralph  C. 
Smith,  Ralph  D. 
Smith,  Ralph  S. 
Smith,  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Warren  M. 
Smith,  Weyant  M. 
Smith,  William  A. 
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Smith,  William  F. 
Smith,  William  J. 
Smith,  Veronica 
Smith,  Vincent 
Smyth,  August  F. 
Smyth,  William 
Smyt,  Styt 
Snyder,  Charles  A. 
Snyder,  William  J. 
Sodan,  Frank 
Soliken,  Philip 
t  Solomon,  Abe 
Sonnabend,  A.  M. 
Sorensen,  Ralph 
Specland,  Irving 
Speder,  Andrew 
Speir,  James  H. 
Spencer,  A.  F. 

Spreer,  Morris 
Squitieri,  Amelio 
Stacklum,  Robert 
Staloff,  Benjamin 
Stanbrough,  H.  A. 
Stanton,  F.  J. 

Stanton,  J. 

Stanton,  Roy 
Stanton,  Thomas  F. 
Stanton,  William  F. 
Stead,  Frank 
Stead,  George 
Stearns,  Charles 
Steele,  Frank  J. 
Stevenson,  John 
Sterling,  Donald  R. 
Sterling,  James  A. 
Sterling,  W.  H. 
Steurer,  Charles 
Steurer,  William 
Stevens,  Charles 
Stevens,  J.  W. 

St.  Germain,  Miss  S. 
Stewart,  Elijah 
Stewart,  Wm.  H. 
Stienhart,  Louis 
Storms,  James  L. 
Storms,  John  C. 
Storms,  Robert  H. 
Stock,  Alvan  M. 
Stott,  Charles  W. 
Stroback,  Joseph  E. 
Strong,  John  B. 
Stults,  Fred  H. 
Sullivan,  John 
Sullivan,  Michael  P. 
Sullivan,  Owen 
Sullivan,  Timothy  J. 
Sullivan,  William  A. 
Sutcliffe,  Ernest 
Sutcliffe,  Harold 
Swan,  Wesley  W. 
Swanson,  John  V. 


Sweeney,  John  J. 
Sweeney,  Wm. 
Swolinsky,  Walter 

T 

Taggart,  Harry  H. 
Taggart,  W.  VanLoan 
Tartter,  Edwin 
Taverico,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Alex 
Taylor,  Alfred  E. 
Taylor,  C.  C. 

Taylor,  Charles  E. 
Taylor,  Chas.  R. 
Taylor,  Edward 
Taylor,  Frank 
tTaylor,  Harry  R. 
Taylor,  Hubert 
tTaylor,  William 
tTaylor,  Wm.  T. 
Teed,  Nathan 
Templeton,  Charles 
Ten  Eyck,  Alex. 
Terpenning,  Frank 
Terpenning,  James 
tTerrell,  Charles  B. 
Terrence,  Joseph 
Terwilliger,  C. 
Terwilliger,  George 
Terwilliger,  H.  D. 
Terwilliger,  Roy 
Thayer,  Frank  C. 
Thomas,  Charles  H. 
Thomas,  Joseph 
Thomas,  Walter 
Thomas,  William 
Thompkins,  G.  B. 
Thompson,  Abraham 
Thompson,  C.  M. 
Thompson,  Edw.  C. 
tThompson,  Fred. 
Thompson,  Harry 
Thompson,  John 
Thompson,  John  W. 
tThompson,  Lewis 
Thompson,  Roy  B. 
Thompson,  Wm.  C. 
Thorpe,  W.  Grant 
tTierney,  James  J. 
Tierney,  Paul  A. 
Tierney,  Wm.  M. 
Tiffany,  H.  C. 
Tiffany,  Ross  W. 
Tighe,  John  R. 
Tilford,  Raymond  L. 
Tilton,  W.  Howard 
Timoney,  Frank  J. 
Tobin,  Wm.  F. 
tTodd,  Andrew  R. 
Todd,  James 
tTodd,  Theodore 


Tole,  Henry  J. 

Tole,  James 
Tomer,  Evert 
Tompkins,  Geo.  B. 
Tompkins,  H.  C. 
Tompkins,  Ralph  H. 
Toohey,  John  J. 

Tonti,  Louis 
Tower,  John  F. 
Topping,  Walter  A. 
Townsend,  Francis 
Townsend,  Howard 
Townsley,  John  J. 
Trainor,  Wm.  A. 
Traphagen,  Clarence 
Traver,  Franklin 
Travis,  Esermeld  P. 
Travis,  William 
Tray,  Peter 
Tremor,  W.  A. 

Trees,  Harry 
Trona,  James  T. 
Truesdell,  Harry 
Truex,  M.  N. 
Tschupps,  Perry 
Tucker,  F.  El  wood 
Tucker,  Ervin  J. 
Turner,  Sidney 
Tuttle,  Charles 
Tuthill,  Charles  W. 
Tuthill,  Eldred  G. 
Tuthill,  Ernest 
Tuthill,  M.  W. 

Tweed,  John  J. 

Tyler,  James  S. 

U 

tUllman,  Walter 

V 

Van  Duzer,  Benj.  T. 
Van  Duzer,  Lawrence 
Van  Dyke,  Ed.  C. 
Van  Etten,  W.  W 
Van  Gordon,  Chas. 
Van  Ostrand,  Lester 
Van  Pelt,  George 
Van  Tassell,  C.  A. 
Van  Voorhis,  Ray. 
Vail,  Charles  St.  J. 
Vail,  McWhorten 
Vanamee,  T.  O. 
Vance,  Elmer 
Vandermark,  John  T. 
Vanderpool,  Edwin 
Vandervoort,  J.  K. 
Vardi,  James 
tVaughan,  C.  B. 
Velez,  Jose 
Verdon,  Charles  J. 
Vesley,  John 
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Vignogna,  Angelo 
Vincent,  Howard 
Vito,  Augustus 
Vito,  Salvatore 
tVnook,  Stanley 
Voorhis,  Remsen 
t  Vredenburgh,  A.  E. 
Vredenburgh,  Miss  C. 
Vredenburgh,  F.  W. 

W 

Wade,  Fred  E. 
Wade,  Lawrence  P. 
Wagner,  Charles 
Wagner,  Lieut. 

Wait,  Lawrence  P. 
Waite,  Felix  F. 
Waite,  Kenneth  J. 
Wakeford,  Harry  A. 
Wall,  Frederick 
Wall,  Grover  C. 
Wall,  J.  Fred 
Wallace,  J.  M.  H. 
Walch,  W.  F. 
Walkley,  Wm.  G. 
Walsh,  Fred 
Walsh,  Harry 
Walsh,  James  P. 
Walsh,  John  P. 
Walsh,  Joseph 
Walsh,  William  E. 
Walsh,  Wm.  T. 
Walt,  Felix  W. 
Wandelt,  Henry  A. 
Ward,  Chas.  M. 
Ward,  Chauncey  I. 
Ward,  Harold  J. 
Ward,  Jas.  Leslie 
tWard,  Joseph  V. 
Ward,  Samuel  B. 
Ward,  Wesley,  Jr. 
Ware,  Joel  B. 
Warner,  Coley 
Waring,  Wm.  S. 
Warren,  Burton 
Warren,  Melvin 
Warren,  Roy 
Warren,  William  S. 
Warwick,  Wm.  T. 
Washington,  Wm. 
Waterman,  Earl  F. 
Watts,  Franklin  L. 
Weaver,  Henry  R. 
Webster,  Dwight  A. 
Weed,  Clayton  B. 
Weed,  Raymond  H. 
Weeks,  Edward  B. 
Weeks,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Weeks,  Edwin  R. 
Weeks,  Joseph  A. 
Wegley,  Wm. 


Weidkam,  Augustus 
Weightman,  Gordon 
Weist,  Daniel  M. 
Welch,  Thomas  F. 
Welliver,  Franklin 
tWelliver,  James  L. 
Wells,  William 
Wenzel,  Wm.  Clyde 
Wesley,  James 
Wesley,  V.  W. 

West,  William  S. 
Westcott,  Ade.  M. 
Westcott,  J.  H.,  Jr. 
\\  estervelt,  J.  W. 
Westervelt,  Roy  W. 
Wetherill,  E.  K.  K. 
Weyant,  Calvin 
Weyant,  Chester 
Weyant,  Frank  H. 
Weyant,  S.  LeR. 
t Weyant,  James  A. 
Weyant,  Kenneth 
Whalen,  Peter  G. 
Whalen,  Peter  R. 
Whateley,  Andrew 
White,  Alvin  M. 
White,  Frank 
White,  Joseph  T. 
White,  Thomas  F. 
tWhite,  William 
White,  Wm.  F. 
Whitehill,  Albert  E. 
Whitehill,  Edward 
Whitehill,  Howard 
Whitlow,  Thomas 
Whittaker,  Arthur 
Whitaker,  Benj.  P. 
Whitaker,  Jeremiah 
Whitaker,  Rutherford 
Whitaker,  W. 
Wiggins,  William 
Wiley,  Howard  S. 
Wilke,  Henry  F. 
Wilkinson,  Geo. 
William,  Morgan 
Williams,  A.  R. 
Williams,  Daniel 
Williams,  David 
Williams,  Donald 
Williams,  Edward 
Williams,  Ed.  J. 
Williams,  Francis 
Williams,  Foster 
Williams,  Harold 
Williams,  Harry 
Williams,  J.  S. 
Williams,  Lawrence 
Williams,  LeRoy  A. 
Williams,  Lewis  B. 
Williams,  Ray  T. 
Williams,  Robert 


Williams,  Theodore 
Williams,  William 
Williams,  William  H. 
Wilson,  Ed.  F. 
Wilson,  Harold  M. 
Wilson,  Howard 
Wilson,  John  J. 
Wilson,  Lester 
Wilson,  William 
Winfield,  F.  L. 
Winkelman,  H. 
Winslow,  Fred  E. 
Wiseman,  Oliver 
Witzenbocker,  W.  H. 
tWixon,  Claude  F. 
Wixon,  Oland 
Wolfe,  Carl  A. 

Wolfe,  Henry  R. 
Wolfe,  Milton 
Wolven,  Chester  E. 
Wood.  Chas.  H. 
Wood,  J.  Arnold 
Woodburn,  Jos.  W. 
Woodhull,  Fred 
Woodruff,  Howard 
Woodruff,  Leslie 
Woolsey,  Augustus  G. 
Woolsey,  David 
Woolsey,  Miss  Maud 
Worden,  Raymond  A. 
Wright,  Ezra 
Wright,  James 
t  Wright,  John 
Wright,  Walter 
Wyley,  Wm.  C. 

Wylie,  Howard 
Wylie,  William 
Wynkoop,  Wm. 
tWynn,  Wm,  Jr. 

Y 

Yaffe,  Harry  H. 
tYakel,  Philip  B. 
Yearance,  Harry 
Yeis,  John 
Yeoman,  Elmer  F. 
Yeoman,  Wm.  H. 
Yonofsky,  Chas. 
Youlio,  Law.  C. 
Young,  Thomas  E. 
Young,  Weldon  E. 
Young.  William 
Youngberg,  Eric 
Yozzo,  Ralph 

Z 

Zeyowitch,  Anthony 
Zimmerlund,  Wm. 
Zinzi,  Alfonso 


The  Selective  Service 


THE  early  stages  of  the  war  were  marked  by  wide-spread 
agitation  as  to  the  methods  of  raising  an  army.  This  finally 
resulted  in  what  elsewhere  was  popularly  called  “the 
draft".  The  draft  in  Civil  War  days  had  met  with  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  and  there  were  riots  in  connection  with  it.  In  the  new 
discussion  brought  about  by  the  German  emergency,  some  of 
the  old  opposition  was  voiced  again.  The  rule  prevailing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  was  proceeded  with. 

Since  the  war,  in  various  discussions  of  policies,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  advocated  that  a  distinction  be  made  be¬ 
tween  those  who  “volunteered”  and  those  who  were  “drafted." 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  any  measure  or  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  any  such  effort  could  gain  the  slightest  support  in  New¬ 
burgh,  for  Newburgh  regards  all  of  her  sons  who  served  as 
volunteers  and  with  substantial  reason. 

The  original  draft  board,  or  as  it  was  called  here,  the  selec¬ 
tive  service  board,  consisted  of  Col.  Joseph  M.  Dickey  and 
Michael  Donahue,  both  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hue  was  in  failing  health  and  served  only  a  short  time  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Michael  T.  Donohue.  There  was  no  relation¬ 
ship  despite  the  similarity  of  names.  The  new  member  was  the 
superintendent  here  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.,  and 
later  on  was  transferred  to  Albany,  necessitating  another  change 
and  Joseph  Rose  was  appointed. 

Col.  Dickey  alone  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  in  the  final  analysis,  his  view  was  the 
view  of  the  board.  It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  probability 
therefore  that  he  better  than  any  other  would  know  the  spirit 
in  which  the  draft  was  received.  Objections,  evasions,  excuses, 
if  there  were  any.  were  certain  to  come  to  his  attention.  If 
there  were  any  reluctance,  any  desire  to  escape  military  duty, 
the  final  decisions  would  be  with  him. 

It  is  interesting  therefore  to  note  that  Col.  Dickey,  who  as 
a  mere  boy  had  volunteered  in  a  terrible  war,  and  had  won  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  field,  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that  the  New¬ 
burgh  boys  were  not  “drafted",  but  were  actually  volunteers,  for 
in  a  resume  of  his  experience  as  head  of  the  board  he  says : 

“Of  the  maze  of  memories  of  war  days  that  linger,  that 
which  is  outstanding  with  me  is  the  recollection  of  the  spirit  of 
Newburgh’s  young  men  during  the  great  crisis  and  as  the 
Chairman  of  Exemption  Board  No.  i  of  Orange  County,  I  am 
glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  their  patriotism  and  that  of  their  con¬ 
freres  from  New  Windsor,  included  in  our  district. 
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1.  Col.  Joseph  M.  Dickey,  Chairman  Draft  Board  No.  i,  Orange  County. 

2.  Michael  Donahue,  Member  Draft  Board. 

3.  Michael  T.  Donohue.  Member  Draft  Board. 

4.  Joseph  Rose,  Member  Draft  Board. 

5.  Dr.  Raymond  Miller,  Medical  Member  of  Board. 

6.  Miss  Justine  Weston,  Secretary  of  Board. 

.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Burke,  and 

.  Fred  S.  McDowell,  Organizers  of  Registration  in  Newburgh. 
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In  my  official  position  which  lasted  throughout  the  war  I 
came  into  personal  contact  with  all  of  these  young  men.  I  was 
and  still  am  proud  of  their  bearing  and  their  attitude.  To  my 
mind  they  embodied  the  whole  spirit  of  the  selective  service  act. 

In  order  to  better  understand  my  point,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  we  in  Newburgh  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  “draft”.  Offi¬ 
cially  the  Draft  Board”,  our  organization  was  known  only  as  the 
Selective  Service  Board”.  We  did  not  take  the  ground  that 
these  young  men  were  being  forced  into  the  service.  We  never 
had  occasion  to  warn  them  of  penalties.  The  principle  upon 
which  we  worked  was  that  all  of  these  men  were  volunteers, 
simply  waiting  until  their  country  should  call  and  designate 
their  service.  They  volunteered,  when  they  walked  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  enrollment  places  and  entered  their  names,  after  that  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  in  readiness  for  whatever  came. 

“Certain  very  conspicuous  incidents  served  to  illustrate 
that  this  was  a  condition  of  mind,  not  a  pose.  I  recall  that  in 
one  of  the  large  calls  for  men,  two  who  were  enrolled  came  to 
me.  They  had  not  been  included  in  that  quota,  but  out  of  their 
anxiety  to  get  into  action  they  asked  to  be  permitted  to  go.  That 
sort  of  thing  appealed  to  me,  and  I  told  them  that  if  they  could 
get  two  who  were  included  in  the  call  to  ask  for  delay,  I  would 
arrange  it.  I  had  my  doubts  that  any  would  ask  for  delay. 

“These  men  made  a  canvass  of  all  of  those  in  the  quota,  and 
they  were  unable  to  find  anyone  who  would  waive  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them  I  was  compelled  to  send  a  number  in  excess 
of  the  call.  The  incident  was  not  isolated,  but  it  served  to  show 
that  with  our  young  men  there  was  nothing  compulsory  about 
the  service.  They  did  not  feel  that  they  were  being  dragged 
into  it.  We  always  called  them  ‘The  Selects’.  They  were  that 
in  name  and  in  fact.  They  simply  waited  to  know  what  their 
country  wanted  them  to  do  and  were  more  than  eager  to  respond 
to  duty’s  call.  If  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  was 
arduous  and  exacting  in  time  and  trouble  and  it  was  all  of  this, 
there  was  a  wonderful  compensation  for  my  associates  in  the 
board  and  myself,  in  the  spirit  thus  manifested.  We  escaped 
many  of  the  troubles  and  vexations  which  might  have  attended 
our  work,  had  there  been  a  disposition  to  evade  or  avoid  service.” 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  made  known  it  is  possible  to  take 
no  other  attitude  than  that  the  Newburghers  were  volunteers. 
Certainly  those  young  men  who  actually  had  not  yet  been  called 
into  service  but  who  sought  Col.  Dickey  for  permission  to  go, 
were  truly  volunteers.  And  when  they  went  through  the  entire 
call,  and  when  any  of  those  summoned  might  have  stayed  at 
home  had  he  so  desired,  and  every  last  man  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  delay,  it  cannot  be  said  with 
any  truth  that  any  one  of  them  was  not  an  actual  volunteer  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  that  going  on  that 
particular  call  offered  a  possible  advantage  over  later  calls,  for 
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beyond  knowing  the  particular  camp  to  which  they  were  to  go, 
not  one  of  these  men  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  his  future 
in  the  army  would  be.  He  had  no  means  of  knowing  even  in 
what  branch  of  the  service  he  would  be. 

The  registration  work  was  set  in  motion  here  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  of  a  Federal  Regis¬ 
tration  Board.  The  duty  of  this  body  was  to  organize  the  work 
of  registration  of  all  males  from  21  to  30,  which  meant  all  who 
had  reached  their  21st  birthday  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  31st. 
As  such  board,  the  Governor  named  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Burke, 
Health  Officer  for  the  City  of  Newburgh;  Fred  S.  McDowell, 
Sheriff  of  Orange  County,  and  George  F.  Gregg,  County  Clerk 
of  Orange  County. 

This  board  organized  the  county  by  election  districts  and 
secured  as  volunteers  for  the  enrollment,  all  of  those  who  norm¬ 
ally  served  as  inspectors  of  election  in  the  state  elections.  The 
registration  was  set  for  June  5,  1917,  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  The 
day  was  approached  here  as  a  truly  solemn  occasion.  On  the 
Sunday  preceding,  reference  was  made  to  it  in  all  of  the  city 
churches  and  on-  the  evening  before,  a  community  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  the  city  uniting  on  the  invitation 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock,  and  the  Newburgh 
Ministerial  Association.  The  church  was  thronged  and  in  the 
congregation  there  was  a  large  contingent  of  men  in  khaki,  who 
had  already  responded  to  the  call  to  the  colors.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  stir  enthusiasm.  The  occasion  had  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  church  ceremonial  and  the  message  of  those  who 
spoke  was  in  keeping  with  this  attitude. 

“From  the  days  of  ’6i,  ’98  and  T7  and  on”,  said  the  Rev. 
Frederick  E.  Stockwell,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
addressing  the  meeting,  “our  land  and  our  city  will  be  found 
true  to  the  ideals  of  America.  This  magnificent  audience  is  our 
answer  to  the  charge  of  frenzied  finance,  that  we  can  think  only 
in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  charge  that  we  have  frozen  imagi¬ 
nation  and  chilled  chivalry. 

“Tomorrow,  the  spirit  of  the  day  will  be  that  each  is  willing 
to  do  his  share  in  the  nation’s  crisis.  You  and  I  are  here  to 
pledge  that  we  will  stand  back  of  each  young  man  who  goes  out 
— and  the  country  will.  It  will  mean  victory  for  the  ideals  of 
conscience,  the  soul  and  the  wide  world.  God  help  you  all.  Here 
we  stand.  We  can  do  no  other.” 

“America  is  assembling”,  said  the  Rev.  Isaac  Steenson,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  “for  a  great  consecra¬ 
tion  service.  This  service  will  measure  the  life  and  the  breadth 
of  our  spiritual  resources.  *  *  *  *  The  soul  of  America  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance.  God  grant  that  it  shall  not  be  found 
wanting.” 

June  5  came,  the  day  of  the  great  test.  To  the  polling  places 
flocked  the  youth  of  the  city.  It  had  been  estimated  that  the 
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registration  would  total  about  1,800.  Before  noon  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  estimate  was  too  low.  Night  brought  a  total  in 
the  city  of  2,291.  Throughout  the  day  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  disorder,  criticism  or  dissatisfaction.  Even  among  the 
foreign  born  and  those  unfamiliar  with  the  language,  the  attitude 
was  extraordinary.  They  gave  evidence  of  understanding  some 
of  the  details  imperfectly,  but  they  knew  the  main  idea — that 
they  were  being  called  upon  to  express  their  readiness  to  take 
the  field  for  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

This  was  indicated  rather  forcibly  in  Highland  Steamer 
Co.,  where  in  conformity  with  the  rules,  the  inspector  asked  the 
registrant,  “Do  you  claim  exemption?” 

“Yes”,  said  the  man.  “Me  ready  to  fight  right  now.” 

He  had  not  understood  the  question  and  his  English  might 
not  be  marked  100  per  cent.,  but  he  was  100  per  cent.  American. 
In  another  polling  place  a  young  man  of  Austrian  birth  pre¬ 
sented  himself.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  have 
to  fight  Austria. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  go  back  to  Austria”,  he  said.  “I  make 
my  living  in  America:  I  have  every  reason  to  love  America,  and 
I  will  fight  for  America.” 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  given  the  question  in  writing, 
“Do  you  claim  exemption  ?”  He  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 
Another  youth  who  had  lost  three  fingers  from  his  right  hand 
did  not  claim  exemption  on  that  account.  “You  only  need  one 
finger  to  pull  a  trigger”,  he  said.  Clergymen  who  were  exempt 
under  the  law  enrolled  without  advancing  their  profession  as  a 
reason  for  staying  at  home. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Exemption  Boards  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Orange  County  as  follows:  Board  No.  1,  Newburgh 
City  and  Town,  of  New  Windsor,  Joseph  M.  Dickey,  Michael 
Donahue.  Board  No.  2,  Towns  of  Cornwall,  Highlands,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Tuxedo,  Monroe,  Chester  and  Warwick,  Paul  Tuckerman, 
Tuxedo  and  Henry  W.  Chadeayne,  Cornwall.  Board  No.  3,  City 
of  Middletown,  Towns  of  Montgomery,  Hamptonburgh  and 
Newburgh,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Walden;  A.  C.  N.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Middletown.  Board  No.  4,  City  of  Port  Jervis,  Towns  of 
Deerpark,  Minisink,  Goshen,  Wallkill,  Greenville,  Wawayanda, 
Mt.  Hope  and  Blooming  Grove,  W.  H.  Nearpass,  Port  Jervis, 
and  John  Y.  Gerow,  Washingtonville. 

The  enrollment  for  Orange  County  in  its  entirety  was 
10,011.  At  this  time  Newburgh  was  known  to  have  a  total  of 
269  men  already  with  the  colors. 

The  Exemption  Board  was  organized  with  Col.  Dickey  as 
chairman,  Michael  Donahue  as  clerk  and  Dr.  Raymond  Miller  as 
medical  examiner.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Townsend  was  later  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Appeals  Board  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

On  July  20,  1917,  the  greatest  lottery  of  all  time  was  held 
in  Washington,  so  arranged  that  its  results  would  be  known 
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simultaneously  throughout  the  nation.  In  Newburgh,  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  received  by  The  Newburgh  Daily  News,  and  were 
posted  as  they  came  from  the  wire.  The  first  number  from 
Newburgh  was  that  held  by  James  Joseph  Johnson.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  was  “Jimmy”  Johnston,  then  employed  in  the 
store  of  Frank  E.  Forsythe. 

“Yours  was  the  first  number  drawn”,  he  was  told  over  the 
telephone. 

“That’s  fine”,  he  replied,  “when  do  we  go?”  Later  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  it  was  another  James  Johnston. 

Throughout,  the  day,  eager  crowds  watched  the  numbers  go 
up  one  by  one.  “That’s  me”,  would  be  heard,  and  a  registrant 
would  depart. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  volunteers  already  in  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  announcement  that  credit  would  be  given  for  vol¬ 
unteers,  it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  no  summons  for 
Newburgh  on  the  first  call  and  had  the  population  been  a  trifle 
larger,  this  would  have  been  the  fact.  Where  a  city  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  30,000,  it  was  credited  with  volunteers. 
Where  it  was  less  than  30,000,  the  city  was  merged  in  its  county 
and  Newburgh  with  just  a  few  less  than  30,000  was  compelled 
to  carry  the  whole  of  Orange  County  with  its  credits,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  was  not  sufficient  to  entirely  discount  the 
call  for  selects.  The  original  call  here  was  for  64.  This  was 
later  reduced  to  62.  On  August  1,  orders  were  received  to  send 
but  18  men  on  Sept.  7,  and  this  was  finally  reduced  to  an  order 
for  but  three  men. 

Newburgh’s  anxiety  in  this  respect  was  not  prompted  by 
any  desire  to  evade  service.  Primarily  there  was  a  great  pride 
in  the  number  of  enlistments  independent  of  the  selective  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  hope  that  these  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  give 
the  town  the  distinction  of  not  having  had  to  resort  to  the  selec¬ 
tive  service.  In  the  second  place,  there  were  fears  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  lists  would  be  exhausted  and  it  was  not  desired  to  put  the 
city  in  the  position  of  not  having  the  men  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  physical  examinations  of  the  selects  were 
being  made  speedily,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Acting 
under  the  order  to  send  64  men,  the  local  board  summoned  400 
for  the  examinations.  It  was  thought  that  with  those  excluded 
by  reason  of  physical  defects,  those  having  dependents  or  men 
who  would  be  exempted  for  other  causes,  it  would  require  that 
number  to  secure  64  ready  for  service.  The  examination  was 
exceedingly  rigorous,  but  showed  unlooked  for  results.  Allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  substitutes  and  when  349  had  been  examined, 
there  were  77  ready  for  service. 

The  summer  was  exceedingly  warm  and  the  work  imposed 
on  the  boards  very  great.  Col.  Dickey  and  Mr.  Donahue  were 
both  advanced  in  years,  and  Mr.  Donahue  was  in  poor  health,  so 
that  after  the  first  list  had  been  made  up  he  was  compelled  to 
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tender  his  resignation  and  reluctantly  leave.  M.  T.  Donohue 
then  took  up  the  work. 

The  men  chosen  to  go  on  the  first  call  >vere  Samuel  Moses, 
William  Davis  and  James  J.  Johnston.  The  Red  Cross  had 
proposed  that  the  men  be  given  a  farewell,  but  at  their  own 
wish,  they  were  permitted  to  go  quietly.  They  assembled  in 
City  Hall  on  September  7  and  were  greeted  by  the  members  of 
the  board  and  City  Manager  Wilson  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  station,  about  50  being  at  the  West  Shore  depot,  the  party 
being  largely  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  The  objective  of 
the  group  was  Camp  Dix.  For  September  29,  another  contin¬ 
gent,  this  time  25  men,  was  called  and  like  the  others,  the  men 
were  greeted  by  the  board,  city  officials  and  others. 

Col.  Dickey  gave  some  brief  instructions  in  drilling,  for  it 
was  proposed  to  have  them  march  to  the  station.  When  he 
sought  to  put  his  instructions  into  practice,  they  showed  a  great 
aptitude  which  led  him  to  comment,  “You’re  pretty  good  soldiers 
right  now.”  Kenneth  Millspaugh,  killed  in  action  on  the  day 
before  the  Armistice  was  signed,  was  made  the  captain,  and 
Charles  McShane,  lieutenant. 

For  the  occasion,  musicians  had  volunteered  and  there  was 
a  band  to  lead  them  to  the  station,  Mayor  Wilson  leading,  while 
other  city  and  county  officials,  clergymen  and  other  citizens 
marched  as  an  escort.  The  selects  were  given,  what  at  the  time 
was  termed  “a  rousing  send-off”,  and  it  was  that,  but  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  farewells,  in  which  the  escort  grew 
as  each  contingent  went  away  and  which  reached  a  climax  on 
July  22  of  the  following  year  when  192  wrent  out,  the  largest 
quota  Newburgh  was  called  upon  to  give  during  the  war.  The 
final  contingent  for  1917  went  on  Nov.  23,  Harry  Van  Scoy  act¬ 
ing  as  captain.  There  was  a  notable  reception  for  these  also, 
and  bands  and  an  escort.  At  the  West  Shore  station  there  was 
a  throng,  and  a  trifling  delay,  and  one  of  the  men  on  the  train 
rather  roughly  ordered  the  men  to  board  the  train,  and  brought 
a  sharp  rebuke  from  Col.  Dickey:  “You  just  wait  a  moment”', 
he  said.  “These  men  are  going  to  fight  for  their  country — for 
you.  They  are  leaving  their  families  and  their  friends — perhaps 
forever.  A  moment’s  delay  won’t  hurt  you  any.”  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  prophecy  was  all  too  true,  for  Leroy  Doane,  one  of 
the  group  is  listed  among  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
This  group  was  one  of  those  into  which  men  in  later  calls  tried 
to  break  and  were  unsuccessful  because  none  of  those  called 
would  remain. 

Col.  Dickey  was  much  in  sympathy  with  these  farewell 
receptions.  His  advanced  age  did  not  deter  him  from  remaining 
up  all  night  to  see  that  everything  was  ready  for  the  men  to  get 
away  properly,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  coiner  of  the 
phrase,  “Send  them  away  with  a  smile.”  He  accompanied  eack 
quota  to  the  depot. 
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The  first  call  in  1918  was  made  for  Feb.  26  when  24  were 
summoned.  Of  this  group  Leo  Covert  was  made  the  captain, 
he  having  been  one  of  those  who  tried  to  get  among  the  Novem¬ 
ber  selects,  but  could  find  no  one  to  give  way.  Thomas  R.  Dela- 
tour  was  the  captain  of  the  group  that  went  on  April  5,  and 
Stanley  Clark,  those  of  April  30.  In  this  group,  of  which  the 
captain  was  one,  there  were  six  who  had  been  advanced  at  their 
own  request  and  added  to  the  quota. 

In  December,  1917,  the  legal  advisory  board  was  organized 
with  Peter  Cantline,  Judge  A.  H.  F.  Seeger  and  Judge  Russell 
Wiggins  as  the  members,  their  duties  being  to  organize  the  legal 
fraternity  so  that  they  could  assist  the  selects  in  their  question¬ 
naires  and  aid  them  otherwise.  The  entire  legal  profession  of 
the  city  was  organized  and  in  relays  the  lawyers  went  to  the 
court  house  over  a  long  period  until  all  of  the  questionnaires 
had  been  properly  filled  out. 

The  purpose  in  this  was  to  effect  a  classification  of  all  of 
those  registered  or  who  would  register  in  future.  From  their 
answers  and  investigations  which  were  conducted,  the  men  were 
aligned  in  groups.  In  I-A  were  those  ready  for  service  of  any 
kind.  In  other  groups  were  those  who  could  enter  limited  ser¬ 
vice.  In  another  were  those  exempted  by  reason  of  occupation 
and  placed  in  deferred  classes.  Others  were  those  having  de¬ 
pendents  and  so  on.  This  classification  and  the  preliminaries 
for  it,  represented  a  tremendous  labor. 

In  January,  1918,  the  War  Risk  Board  for  the  County  was 
organized,  this  including  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  Newburgh ; 
Philip  A.  Rorty,  Goshen;  Lewis  J.  Stage,  Warwick;  A.  M.  Fred- 
erickson,  Cornwall ;  E.  C.  Smith,  Monroe ;  A.  W.  Corwin,  Mid¬ 
dletown ;  and  S.  M.  Cuddeback,  Port  Jervis. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Gleason,  Dr.  Raymond  Miller,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Winter,  Dr.  John  T.  Howell  as  members,  Miss  May  Jacobson, 
acting  as  amanuensis  for  the  board.  The  various  members  of 
this  board,  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Wescott,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder  served 
to  consider  medical  and  surgical  requirements  of  registrants. 
In  addition,  Dr.  H.  C.  Bennett  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Conover  looked  af¬ 
ter  dental  requirements. 

In  March,  1918,  Joseph  Rose  was  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Donohue,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Up  to  this  period 
Newburgh  had  been  called  to  provide  but  61  men  for  the  selec¬ 
tive  service,  but  Sergeant  Beach,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  army 
recruiting  station  reported  that  from  November  1,  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  196  for  service  in  the  regular  army.  Col.  Dickey  was 
obliged  to  increase  the  contingent  of  March  26  by  one,  because 
of  the  insistence  of  Harold  Carlow  that  he  be  allowed  to  go. 

Col.  Dickey  at  this  time  felt  that  the  city  should  be  getting 
credit  for  these  volunteers  and  wrote  to  Adjutant  General 
Stotesbury  to  that  effect.  This  letter  and  the  nearly  simul- 
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taneous  visit  to  Albany  of  Herbert  R.  Odell,  Frank  H.  Young 
and  Peter  Cantline,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had 
effect,  and  Gen.  Stotesbury  wrote  that  Newburgh  would  be 
credited  as  if  it  had  had  the  full  30,000  population. 

At  intervals,  the  city  was  called  upon  for  additional  troops, 
the  greatest  being  that  of  July  22  when  190  men  were  sent  to 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland.  Not  since  Companies  F  and  L  went 
had  there  been  so  large  a  call.  The  June  contingent  had  num¬ 
bered  132.  For  days  before  their  departure  these  men  were  the 
center  of  the  city’s  activities.  Farewells  and  social  events  in 
their  honor  quite  monopolized  the  social  life.  The  day  of  their 
departure  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  the  city  had  ever 
known. 

The  men  had  been  summoned  for  5  o’clock  in  the  morning 
but  the  town  was  awake  with  them.  In  City  Hall,  they  were 
met  by  Col.  Dickey,  and  City  Manager  Wilson.  Their  baggage 
was  checked.  The  Canteen  served  coffee  and  tied  bows  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  in  the  button  hole  of  each.  Mrs.  Jane 
Learn,  representing  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross 
explained  wrhat  they  might  expect  in  the  way  of  service  and 
urged  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Col.  Dickey  complimented 
the  men  on  their  prompt  report.  Not  one  was  absent  or  tardy, 
and  then  escorted  by  a  great  multitude  they  marched  to  the 
railroad. 

With  the  190  selects  were  Col.  Dickey,  former  Gov.  Odell 
representing  the  Red  Cross,  Mayor  Wilson,  and  City  Manager 
Wilson.  Five  bands  or  drum  corps  from  Newburgh,  two  from 
Beacon,  and  one  each  from  Walden,  Marlborough  and  West 
Point,  provided  music.  Major  Peter  Cantline  was  Marshal  for 
the  parade  and  in  the  column  were:  Platoon  of  police,  Co.  L 
and  Machine  Gun  Co.,  State  Guard,  Newburgh  Home  Guard, 
Washingtonville  Home  Guard,  Newburgh  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
Hudson  River  Commandery  Knights  Templar,  Boy  Scouts,  City 
officials,  the  Fabrikoid  Women’s  Chorus  of  100,  Fabrikoid  Em¬ 
ployes,  the  Canteen,  the  Mail  Squad,  the  Red  Cross,  Sons  of 
Italy,  Brewster  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  Chapman  Steamer  Co., 
Ringgold  Hose  Co.,  Columbian  Hose  Co.,  Leonard  Steamer  Co., 
Washington  Heights  Chemical  Engine  Co.,  Highland  Steamer 
Co.,  Washington  Steamer  Co.,  Lawson  Hose  Co.,  all  uniformed, 
Newburgh  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Newburgh  Lodge  of  Elks,  St.  Patrick’s  Lyceum,  Tiger 
Athletic  Club,  Employes  of  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Progress  Club,  Newburgh  Lodge 
Independent  Order  B’rith  Abraham,  Employes  Ferry  Hat  Co., 
Betsy  Ross  Flag  Co.,  young  women  forming  a  human  flag, 
John  Schoonmaker  &  Sons  employes,  Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Granite 
City  Soap  Co.,  Kells  Co.,  Lazell  Co.,  Newburgh  Cigar  Co., 
American  Bobbinet  Co.,  Hudson  Shirtwaist  Co.,  Newburgh 
Bleachery,  Crawshaw  Carpet  Works,  P.  Delany  &  Co.,  Coldwell 
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Wilcox  &  Co.,  Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Typographical  Union, 
No.  305,  Carpenters’  Union,  Painters’  Union,  Plumbers’  Union, 
Barbers’  Union,  Trolleymen’s  Union,  Post  Office  Employes, 
Machinists’  Union,  Alberger  Employes,  and  employes  of  the 
Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc. 

Upwards  of  6,500  persons  participated  in  this  parade  called 
for  5  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  selects  were  showered  with 
flowers,  and  wildly  cheered  as  they  went  away,  a  representative 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accompanying  them  to  Camp  Meade,  Mary¬ 
land.  This  demonstration,  while  perhaps  the  largest  in  point  of 
numbers  was  in  no  other  way  different  from  the  others  and  it 
was  only  slightly  larger.  The  10  colored  boys  who  went  on 
August  1  were  given  similar  treatment. 

Throughout  the  entire  administration  of  the  selective  ser¬ 
vice  board,  there  was  never  the  suggestion  of  scandal,  favoritism 
or  injustice.  The  most  absolute  confidence  was  uniformly 
placed  in  Col.  Dickey  and  his  associates.  The  whole  public 
knew  there  would  be  no  snap  judgment,  no  favoritism  and  no 
undue  hardship.  Whatever  was  done,  it  was  felt,  would  be  done 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  of  the  facts  and  with  the  scales 
of  justice  exactly  balanced  and  the  decisions  as  to  those  who 
would  go  and  who  would  remain  were  accepted  by  the  public 
without  question  or  dispute.  Throughout  the  work  of  the  board, 
the  burden  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  detail  and  secretarial 
work  was  performed  by  Miss  Justine  Weston,  assisted  part  of 
the  time  by  Misses  Ruby  and  Amy  Heartfield,  Marian  B.  Cook, 
Edith  B.  Odell,  Edith  Deyo  and  Mildred  Deyo. 

The  quotas  were  as  follows : 

September  7,  1917 — Camp  Dix: — Samuel  Moses,  William 
Davis,  James  Johnston. 

September  29,  1917 — Camp  Dix: — Kenneth  R.  Millspaugh, 
George  L.  Bradley,  Joseph  W.  Cornish,  Frank  S.  Robinson, 
Leander  Brown,  Jr.,  Joseph  L.  Gilnick,  Frank  Borgia,  Frank 
Guinn,  George  Bell,  Walter  M.  Esrich,  Robert  B.  Miller,  John 
Wright,  Edward  T.  Quicksell,  Charles  D.  Edgeworth,  William. 
J  Knapp,  William  S.  Moore,  William  G.  Ross,  Herbert  Davis, 
Frank  Malzacher,  Benjamin  Donnelly,  Stanley  Vnook,  James 
Herbison,  James  J.  Tierney,  Charles  E.  MacShane,  John  F. 
Eager. 

November  23,  1917 — Camp  Dix: — Walter  Decker,  William 
Washington,  Charles  Showers,  Cecil  E.  King,  Harry  Van  Scoy„ 
Murdock  Jamieson,  John  J.  Barley,  Ernest  Miller,  Israel 
Gottlieb,  Leroy  L.  Doane,  Philip  Brannigan. 

February  26,  1918 — Camp  Upton: — Carmello  Cosentino,. 
John  V.  Swanson,  William  Baker,  Bernard  J.  Adams,  John 
Morrow,  Hazelton  Miller,  James  O’Connor,  William  H. 
Brunner,  Fred  May,  George  W.  Diegel,  James  A.  Weygant, 
Ralph  Jackson,  James  S.  Woodburn,  John  M.  Huston,  Edward 
Cornwall,  Chester  Lyons,  Thomas  F.  Doulin,  Constantine 
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Rosmando,  William  Wynn,  Jr.,  Leo  F.  Covert,  John  C.  Berry, 
Joseph  Monihan,  Andrew  W.  Masten,  George  Bell. 

April  5,  1918 — Camp  Dix: — Frank  Blandina,  Ernest  Sharp, 
James  C.  Donnelly,  Vincenzo  Dellisola,  Achille  Arene,  Thomas 
R.  Delatour,  Antonio  Mele,  Ralph  A.  Brown,  Andrew  W. 
Masten,  Jr.,  John  H.  Danko,  William  F.  Ryan,  William  Ed¬ 
wards,  Eugene  Shay,  William  T.  Meyers,  Ralph  Yozza,  Lewis 
Potente,  James  S.  Collins,  Edward  P.  Hunt,  Claude  W.  Gourley, 
William  Diehl,  Roy  T.  Elston,  John  E.  McLean,  William  F. 
DeMuth,  John  J.  Wilson,  Walter  F.  Flynn,  William  B.  Cook, 
Lewis  Rose,  Clarence  Lewis,  Vincent  Leon,  James  Guinn,  John 
E.  Fagan,  Oliver  F.  W.  Cromwell,  Alexander  DeMeo,  Harold 
Carlow,  Frank  V.  McNamara,  Alvin  M.  White. 

April  30,  1918 — Camp  Dix: — Timothy  F.  Higgins,  Alphonso 
Zinzi,  Edward  H.  Carroll,  George  E.  Enders,  August  Vito, 
Howard  Martin,  Jr.,  Herman  R.  Smith,  Edward  L.  Gottlieb, 
Constantine  Pasalos,  William  J.  Joy,  Burton  B.  Guylefuss, 
George  Bayley,  Jr.,  William  E.  Bird,  Miguel  Nogueras,  Joseph 
Kutcher,  William  A.  Coyle,  Stanley  E.  Clark,  Walter  J.  Carvey, 
Ralph  Baxter,  John.McCarthy,  Joseph  Hoffman,  Thomas  Daley. 

May  14,  1918— Fort  Slocum: — Franklyn  Welliver,  Harry 
Colville,  William  James  Dailey,  George  Jackson,  Frank  H. 
Cassidy,  John  F.  Coyle,  Fred  J.  Berry,  William  Wegley,  Henry 
Kelly. 

May  27,  1918 — Camp  Wadsworth: — Frank  Curtis  Thayer, 
William  C.  Franzi,  Fred.W.  Holberg,  Lawrence  Youlio,  David 
Coleman,  James  Joseph  McNulty,  Fred  T.  Lynn,  Michael  P. 
Sullivan,  Roy  McDonald,  Kenneth  P.  Coldwell,  Walter  J.  Bickle, 
Edward  A.  Martin,  Frank  P.  Kober,  Bernard  O.  Herman,  John 
J.  Killeen,  Otis  Bush,  James  B.  Schwartz,  Newell  Haffner, 
Thomas  F.  Griffin,  Fred  Ralph  Woodhull,  Alfred  Olsen,  Charles 
Coe,  William  J.  Kernochan,  Joseph  P.  Hayes,  William  A. 
Marvin,  John  S.  Armour,  William  S.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  John  J.  Tweed, 
Nocola  Cappella,  Volpe  Demenik,  Jason  Carnright,  Michael 
Juba,  Frank  C.  Selke,  Arnold  Nolde,  Edward  E.  Lord,  Edward 
Marks,  John  Dean,  George  V.  Rose,  Henry  E.  G.  Maher,  Howard 
L.  Davidson,  Milton  A.  Siegfried,  Thomas  A.  Dillon,  James  B. 
O’Rourke,  Egbert  W.  Pindar,  Ellis  Hargreaves,  Theodore  S. 
Williams,  William  T.  Walsh,  Albert  C.  McCaw,  Ernest  H. 
Drewitz,  Chester  Howden,  Daniel  J.  Cussin,  Stephen  W.  Ack¬ 
erman,  Samuel  Richman,  Philetus  Smith,  John  James  Lee, 
Raymond  W.  Crevling,  Harry  Powles,  Clarence  G.  Robinson, 
Edward  A.  Rouss,  Louis  Broadhead  Williams,  Robert  E.  Kehoe, 
William  G.  Blum,  Thomas  G.  Maharay,  John  Liecinsky,  Antonio 
Giadonmenico,  Lorenzo  Guimettico,  John  J.  Flemming,  Harry 
E.  Kline,  Frank  Gibbons,  William  H.  Keefe,  Cesare  Rolli,  Kevin 
McCloskey,  Edward  Nelson  Mooney,  Arthur  Whittaker,  Frank 
G.  Blaney,  Charles  J.  Eipper,  Fred  D.  Kingston,  Daniel  L.  Cox, 
Lancelot  Moffat,  Jr.,  John  F.  Casey,  William  Jamison,  David  R. 
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Davidson,  Joseph  Chiccalone,  Frank  R.  Raven,  Argenio  J. 
Vourgque. 

June  27,  1918 — Camp  Upton: — Lewis  M.  Perrone,  Samuel 
Melick,  Frank  Harry  Kutcher,  Constantine  L.  Rose,  William  V. 
Slater,  Joseph  Strobach,  Reinhold  E.  Anderson,  John  Hayes, 
Edgar  J.  Lynn,  Herbert  Crosby,  John  S.  Owens,  Michael  Branda, 
D'Coro  P.  Antonio,  John  A.  Glassey,  John  J.  Hannan,  William 
McGrath,  Jr.,  William  B.  Quick,  Harris  McFarland,  Adolph  F> 
Johanson,  E.  J.  Smith,  Phreston  H.  Baxter,  Harry  R.  Quinn, 
Robert  Scott,  Joseph  Alfred  Weeks,  Abraham  Edelman,  Fred 
Colvill,  N.  Alisandrelli,  James  H.  Lynn,  William  A.  Lahey, 
Harry  Robert  Taylor,  John  K.  Laverty,  Stanley  A.  Seaman, 
Herbert  Gedney,  Harry  Levy,  Antonio  Leoce,  Joseph  A.  Flynn, 
William  A.  Bell,  Howard  William  Smith,  John  J.  Howard, 
Alexander  Giamatteo,  James  H.  Arthurs,  John  James  Grant, 
Antonio  Colette,  John  Fitzgibbons,  Harr)'-  A.  Wakeford,  Howard 
Collins,  Willard  Kilmer,  Calvin  Howell  Riley,  Melvin  Hamilton, 
Michael  J.  Flanagan,  Norman  Charles  Harris,  George  Malley, 
Henry  Russell  Leach,  Frank  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  E.  Johnston, 
Daniel  McDonald,  Wilfred  Embler,  David  Spencer  Reed,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lockwood,  Alexander  A.  Conway,  Sol  Schiff,  John  Pur¬ 
cell,  Edward  Joseph  Maher,  Charles  A.  Carroll,  Robert  Hugh 
McIntosh,  Edward  R.  Schreeder,  Abraham  Levinson,  Frank 
Kaminsky,  Stanley  Anstey,  Grant  W.  Miller,  D.  Burton  Herman, 
John  J.  Indzonka,  Abraham  Hart,  Frank  P.  Connors,  James  W. 
Underhill,  Russell  Schlemmer,  Joseph  W.  Cosman,  Abraham 
Ruben,  Howard  G.  Townsend,  Frank  Pitts,  Gerado  D’Cesare, 
August  F.  Smyth,  Lester  Vanostrand,  H.  W.  Paffendorf,  James 
Fitzgerald,  Edward  A.  Barrett,  John  Gibson,  Edward  P.  Hal¬ 
ford,  W.  Harry  Brady,  Joseph  A.  Dempsey,  Fred  Scott  Masten, 
Anthony  Battiger,  John  Davis  Agnew,  Harry  J.  Nelson,  Frank 
J.  Sheeley,  John  J.  Kavanaugh,  Howard  Emsley,  Melville  Pal¬ 
mer,  Nicola  Parri,  Salvatore  Vito,  Stephen  C.  Cooper,  Benjamin 
Satloff,  Arthur  Ferguson,  Joseph  A.  Lockskin,  John  S.  Davis, 
James  F.  Allen,  Edward  W.  Gavey,  George  McGowan,  Arza  P. 
Berry,  Martin  J.  Murphy,  Warren  M.  Smith,  Webster  Nahow, 
Alfred  Mazzarelli,  Andrew  R.  Scott,  Thomas  F.  McDermott, 
John  Daly,  Henry  R.  Herman,  John  Hogan,  Jr.,  Raymond  D. 
Rhodes,  Percy  M.  Allen,  Charles  Ronk,  William  C.  Wiley,  Vic¬ 
tor  Eliason,  Robert  P.  McDonald,  Allen  F.  Cohen,  John  Fame, 
Charles  Tuttle,  Anthony  Grismer,  Cesare  Pedone,  Benjamin 
Van  Duzer,  Alexander  G.  Schultz,  Charles  M.  Ward,  Felix 
Sgyokowsky. 

July  18,  1918 — Camp  Dix: — Joseph  T.  Peterson,  Thomas 
Dolson,  Charles  R.  Taylor,  William  Van  Buren  Bowman,  Ed¬ 
ward  Conway. 

July  22,  1918 — Camp  Meade,  Maryland: — James  Appu,  Ab¬ 
ner  H.  Albert,  Frederick  H.  Adams,  Augustus  Ackerman,  Emilio 
Anniballe,  William  Paul  Abel,  Harry  T.  Adams,  Fred  Levi 
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Bockover,  Clarence  H.  Benjamin,  Leighton  Carlisle  Brundage, 
James  A.  Brennan,  James  J.  Bowe,  Russell  Boyce,  James  Garrett 
Bowman,  William  P.  Broderick,  John  J.  Benson,  Joseph  Berna- 
bo,  Joseph  Berkery,  Frank  Brady,  Charles  Baildon,  William  G. 
Beahan,  E.  Leo  Brady,  Robert  H.  Bowman,  George  W.  M. 
Brown,  Antonio  Crineri,  John  Alex  Calhoun,  William  James 
Connelly,  Jacob  S.  Cohn,  John  F.  Carey,  Robert  E.  Con  very, 
William  S.  Coonan,  Joseph  William  Canniff,  James  Cathcart, 
Samuel  Cohen,  Frank  Cliff,  Vincent  Giorgi  Canade,  William 
Francis  Cooney,  David  F.  Caiola,  Harold  F.  Conklin,  John  C. 
Clegg,  Philip  deCrosta,  Ralph  Clifford  Dailey,  John  Edward 
Doulin,  Michael  Joseph  Deegan,  William  P.  Delaney,  William 
H.  Downey,  John  F.  Dornan,  Jr.,  William  J.  Donahue,  Benjamin 
H.  Depuy,  Morrizio  Dipane,  Daniel  Dickens,  Leon  Dronselfko, 
William  H.  Donovan,  H.  LeRoy  Eastman,  Joseph  G.  Esrich, 
William  Luke  Esrich,  Walter  Esmond  Early,  George  Walter 
Eipper,  William  H.  Eipper,  George  W.  Everson,  Joseph  A. 
Franzi,  William  Henry  Ferguson,  Herman  L.  Farina,  William 
Fisher,  William  J.  Fairchild,  Francis  J.  Flanagan,  John  Forester, 
Thomas  Fullerton,, Thomas  A.  Finnegan,  Thomas  Cook  Flem¬ 
ming,  James  A.  Flynn,  Louis  Fisher,  Harry  Fink,  Alfred  J. 
Fulda,  Frank  J.  Concalves,  James  J.  Gilmore,  Frank  A.  Glover, 
Israel  Gibbs,  Peter  A.  Grant,  Henry  Grusky,  Thomas  F.  Glackin, 
John  Geis,  James  P.  Gibb,  Clarence  Greenwood,  Benjamin  Gibbs, 
Clarence  Hoey,  Jesse  S.  Hammond,  William  Henry  Hawkins, 
Louis  George  Harrison,  James  Rigby  Higgins,  Frank  Har¬ 
greaves,  Harry  C.  Heroy,  Michael  Joseph  Howard,  William  F. 
Helstern,  Jr.,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Joseph  A.  Hectus,  Henry  H. 
Irving,  Joseph  Patrick  Jansen,  Zacharias  Johnson,  James  T. 
Jefferson,  Everett  Scott  King,  Clarence  H.  Kircher,  Roy  J. 
Kelder,  James  Kerwin,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Percy  D.  Kopf,  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Kimatmoski,  Charles  N.  Kissam,  Edward  Harry  Lena- 
han,  Julius  M.  R.  Linehart,  William  Lester,  W.  H.  LeMon,  Jr., 
Moe  Levine,  Thomas  A.  Laffan,  Dominick  Lasala,  John  Linden- 
man,  Walter  Paul  Ligon,  Oscar  M.  Martin,  Everett  William 
Marsh,  Walter  Harold  Munson,  Joseph  Matthew’s,  Morris  D. 
Masten,  Stewart  Marsden,  William  J.  Mullarkey,  Russell  Mack, 
Fred  Mason,  Daniel  M.  Mulholland,  Thomas  G.  Martin,  Howard 
McElrath,  Frank  G.  McNear,  Robert  P.  McKeever,  William 
James  McGiffert,  William  McQuillan,  Harry  McCaw,  Harry 
Charles  McKay,  Edward  J.  McCormick,  Robert  James 
McWilliams,  James  Joseph  McCarthy,  John  N.  Miliken, 
Jacob  R.  Noller,  Chester  W.  Nott,  Frederick  Ellis  Nixon,  Joseph 
O’Connell,  John  Paul  Pecka,  Harry  I.  Peacock,  Dominick  Per- 
runo,  John  Andrew  Petrie,  Leonard  Partington,  David  Quick- 
sell,  David  Robinson,  Morris  Robinson,  David  Russell,  Frank  J. 
Rogers,  Clarence  Rifenburgh,  William  F.  Schlick,  Charles  A. 
Snyder,  William  Stewart  Smith,  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Charles 
Thomas  Shay,  William  Sweeney,  Benjamin  C.  Smith,  James 
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Henry  Speir,  Walter  H.  Sarvis,  John  H.  Simpson,  Harry  Vin¬ 
cent  Smith,  Michael  E.  Shields,  John  G.  Seymour,  Frederick 
Joseph  Schlick,  Styt  Smyt,  William  Henry  Stewart,  Harry  F. 
Smith,  Fred  Herbert  Stults,  Leroy  Smith,  Angelo  Saponaro, 
James  E.  Slack,  Charles  M.  Thompson,  Louis  Tonti,  Abraham 
Thompson,  William  G.  Thompson,  Frank  Taylor,  Jacob  Tam- 
boer,  William  Howard  Tilton,  Peter  Tray,  Charles  A.  Van 
Tassell,  Angelo  Vighogna,  Sherwood  L.  Weyant,  Thomas 
Francis  White,  Fred  E.  Winslow,  Milton  Wolf,  Peter  G. 
Whalen,  Peter  Richard  Whalen,  Franklin  L.  Watts,  Carl  A. 
Wolfe. 

July  29,  1918 — Syracuse: — Thomas  Masterjohn,,  Henry 
McCurry,  William  V.  Anderson,  John  F.  Deegan. 

August  1,  1918 — Camp  Upton: — Elmer  Ferguson,  John  P. 
Ready,  Malla  Miller,  Clarence  Smith,  Charles  H.  Wood,  John 
Holmes,  David  Green,  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  George  Johnson, 
Eston  Drivers. 

August  5,  1918 — Syracuse: — Irving  Schwartz,  Thomas  Fitz- 
gibbons,  Joseph  Pizzaro,  Michael  Salvati,  Morris  Cohen,  J.  B. 
Galvin. 

August  7,  1918 — Fort  Slocum: — Edward  Moore,  Ernest 
Conover,  Amielo  Fusco,  Leroy  L.  Doane,  James  Barton,  Lester 
Wilson,  Fred  Mitzner,  John  Francis  Durkin,  Roy  Courtney 
Marsden,  Frank  Steele,  Joseph  G.  F.  Curley,  Epsick  Palmer, 
Leslie  Woodruff,  Ruben  Grusky,  George  Kernochan,  Richard 
Francis  Matthews,  John  Alesandrelli,  Albert  Gibson,  John 
Berkery,  Charles  McCreery. 

August  27,  1918 — Camp  Gordan,  Ga. : — Harold  C.  Booth- 
royd,  Walter  Cohen,  James  J.  Quinn,  Angelo  Pizzaro,  Alfred 
Anderson,  Edward  T.  Riding,  Fred  T.  Monarchic,  William  Jud- 
son,  3rd,  Frank  Maher,  Andrew  E.  Morrison,  Morris  Spreer, 
Michael  Mazulla,  George  Mieschberger,  William  McFarland, 
Jr.,  Joel  B.  Ware,  Wendell  Collins,  Clarence  E.  Hoffmann,  Nor¬ 
ris  F.  DeRonde,  Wesley  Ward,  Jr. 

August  30,  1918 — Syracuse: — Paul  R.  Post,  John  A.  Cullen, 
John  Henderson,  Terence  McDermott. 

September  1,  1918 — Camp  Upton: — John  Henry  Moore. 

September  3,  1918 — Recruit  Camp,  Syracuse: — Augustus 
Woolsey,  Ira  L.  Pembleton,  Anson  M.  Dubois,  John  A.  Broder¬ 
ick,  James  A.  Fraser,  Jr.,  Thomas  James  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  A. 
Laffan,  James  F.  Mulholland,  John  F.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Edgar  S. 
Lockwood,  Harry  F.  Burdick,  Clarence  Traphagen,  Russell 
Erink,  Clayton  B.  Weed,  Robert  Lincoln. 

September  5,  1918— Camp  Jackson: — Charles  P.  Rogers, 
William  E.  Walsh,  George  Howard  Berg,  William  G.  Campbell, 
James  Earl,  James  W.  Hey,  Harold  M.  LaForge,  Henry  J.  Tole, 
Burton  Baxter,  Elias  LaForge,  Frank  Laddick,  Harold  B.  Cos- 
man,  William  G.  Gerhard,  Raymond  F.  Rafferty,  Fred  A.  Rol- 
lett,  Henry  R.  Wolfe,  Robert  B.  Shanley,  David  Daniel  Murray, 
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Harold  A.  Schenenan,  Oscar  Shaw  Decker,  John  J.  Cahill,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Mullens,  A.  Leonard  Blongren. 

September  25,  1918 — Camp  Devens: — Edmund  Sharp,  Ralph 
M.  Bowman,  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Daniel  Bell,  Foster  Williams, 
Richard  Conley,  B.  Horace  G.  Coppidge. 

October  24,  1918 — Camp  Wheeler: — Petri  Abbott,  Howard 

M.  Griffin,  James  Fisher  Fein,  William  H.  Witzenbocker,  John 

N.  Flemming,  Howard  Collins,  Michael  C.  O’Brien,  Ralph  Craig, 
Andrew  Groves,  Frederick  W.  McNair,  Charles  W.  Rose,  Hu¬ 
bert  E.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Frank  Ostrander,  Fred  W.  Borath,  Harold  O. 
Hill,  Harry  W.  Rhodes,  Lucas  A.  Barley,  William  H.  Yeomans, 
James  Bush,  Emery  H.  Chabot,  John  Thompson,  Milton  F. 
Sharp,  Francis  Marvin  Townsend,  Leonard  Hanaford,  Samuel 
B.  Foster,  John  A.  Riley,  Robert  R.  Huddelson,  Patrick  D. 
O’Meara,  Weldon  E.  Young,  Howard  Boice,  Wesley  W.  Swan, 
Rutherford  S.  Whitaker,  Francis  A.  McWilliams,  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  Charles  St.  J.  Vail,  Morris  Jackson,  Theodore  F.  Haible. 


In  tke  Heart  of  tke  Great  Adventure 

WHEN  the  American  troops  took  the  field  it  was  for  the 
most  part  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  in 
previous  wars  with  reference  to  the  units.  In  the  Civil 
War  for  example,  the  troops  were  in  most  cases  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  states  and  within  the  state  groups  there  were 
units  from  given  localities.  Thus  the  men  from  New  York  State 
were  in  regiments  carrying  the  name  of  the  state.  To  be  more 
particular,  the  124th  New  York  Volunteers,  “Orange  Blossoms”, 
were  almost  exclusively  men  from  Orange  County.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  presumed  to  have  an  effect  in  raising  the  morale. 

What  measure  of  general  success  was  attained  may  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  this  remains  quite  certain,  the  record 
of  the  “Orange  Blossoms”  was  glorious  and  had  come  down 
through  the  years,  a  glowing  inspiration.  The  military  author¬ 
ities  for  the  world  war  however  decided  against  this  method, 
and  save  for  the  National  Guard,  the  units  were  gathered  from 
many  centers.  Even  the  guard  companies  were  so  changed 
about  that  except  in  a  few  cases  “the  home  town”  company  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  With  the  men  thus  scattered  widely,  the 
local  chronicler  who  attempts  to  narrate  the  part  played  by  the 
men  of  his  particular  community  finds  himself  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  point  to  any  special  unit  to  call  it  representative  of  his 
town. 

The  military  movements  were  on  such  a  large  scale  that 
companies  were  almost  lost  sight  of  and  regiments  were  merely 
a  part  of  divisions  containing  25,000  to  30,000  men.  The  military 
leaders  thought  in  terms  of  divisions,  not  of  companies  or  regi¬ 
ments.  Chance  has  it  however  that  certain  divisions  contained 
a  considerable  percentage  of  Newburghers — enough  that  certain 
of  these  may  be  singled  out  here,  not  with  any  idea  of  glorifying 
them  above  the  others,  but  because  they  had  more  Newburghers 
than  the  others.  Individuals  from  Newburgh  could  probably  be 
found  in  every  division  of  the  regular  army.  The  city  had  its 
representative  even  in  that  strange  expedition  into  northern 
Russia  in  which  John  Devlin  served  in  the  ranks,  and  men  from 
Newburgh  were  found  with  the  Italian  troops  in  their  glorious 
drive.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  then  to  try  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  service.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  a  volume  as  this  require  that  only  a  few  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  high  spots  could  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  actual  warfare. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  but  natural  that  this  section 
should  be  confined  principally  to  those  divisions  which  had  an 
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unusual  proportion  of  the  men  from  this  town,  which  naturally 
leads  one  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  the  New  York  Guard 
organization,  the  Seventy-seventh,  popularly  known  as  “New 
York  City’s  Own”,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  drawn  from  many 
places,  and  the  Seventy-eighth,  made  up  largely  of  the  men  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  containing  many  New- 
burghers,  notably  the  310th  Infantry  in  one  of  the  companies  of 
which  Roy  B.  Thompson  was  first  a  captain  and  later  was 
promoted  to  a  majority.  Aside  from  these,  numerous  New- 
burghers  were  in  the  First  Pioneers,  the  Fifty-first  Pioneers, 
and  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Division,  which  included  the  345th, 
346th,  347th  and  348th  Infantry.  Since  the  Marines  were  led  by 
a  former  Newburgh  man,  Col.  Albertus  W.  Catlin,  to  whom  was 
given  the  credit  of  much  of  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of 
Belleau  Wood,  so  they  too  will  figure  here. 

Co.  L’s  stretch  of  duty  on  the  aqueduct  was  terminated 
rather  earlier  than  that  of  Co.  E,  and  it  was  permitted  to  come 
home  in  April.  The  duty  was  specially  irksome  to  these  men  of 
the  old  First  Regiment.  The  keeping  guard  night  and  day  over 
an  inanimate  thing,  a  water  way,  had  little  appeal  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  these  virile  young  men,  despite  the  importance  of  the 
duty.  What  they  wanted  was  France.  Every  report  that  an¬ 
nounced  a  prospective  early  departure  to  action  was  welcomed. 
Every  story  which  kept  them  on  the  aqueduct  was  depressing, 
and  as  the  days  slipped  by  and  summer  found  them  still  on  the 
water  works,  they  chafed  considerably.  August  came  in  1917, 
and  with  it  the  word  that  the  regiment  was  to  be  moved,  and  the 
men  welcomed  the  rumor.  They  were  disappointed,  however,  to 
hear  that  they  were  to  be  given  no  respite  in  Newburgh  before 
going  away.  Their  townsmen  were  even  more  disappointed. 
City  Manager  Wilson  took  up  with  headquarters  this  subject 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  furlough  for  them.  On  August  10 
Co.  E  made  one  of  the  most  memorable  “hikes”  ever  recorded  of 
an  army  unit.  Under  a  torrid  summer  sun,  the  men  marched 
26  miles  from  New  Paltz  to  Newburgh  in  9  hours,  15  minutes, 
no  one  suffering  any  bad  effects. 

■>  From  then  until  August  19  every  hospitality  the  city  could 
offer  was  tendered.  Homes  and  clubs  were  thrown  open,  theatre 
parties  given,  and  as  a  climax,  citizens  contributed  through  The 
News  a  fund  of  nearly  $1,200  for  a  clambake  at  Orange  Lake. 
More  than  500  persons  enjoyed  this,  at  which  was  featured  the 
presentation  of  the  song,  “The  Call  to  Arms,”  by  Laura  Sedgwick 
Collins  of  New  York  city,  who  was  summering  near  Newburgh. 
This,  sung  first  by  George  Schilling,  and  later  by  the  whole  as¬ 
semblage  brought  about  a  great  demonstration.  On  August  19 
the  two  companies  left  Newburgh  to  join  the  other  units  of  the 
First  Regiment  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  where  they  remained 
until  late  in  September,  when  they  were  moved  to  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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The  First  Regiment  had  been  the  first  in  the  state  to  com¬ 
plete  its  ranks  and  pride  of  organization  was  high.  The  men 
were  wonderful  in  a  physical  way.  How  this  impressed  others 
will  be  seen  later.  Early  in  October  the  regiment  was  plunged 
into  gloom  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  to  be  broken  up. 
This  decision  was  the  result  of  another  which  practically  doubled 
the  size  of  the  old  companies.  Many  of  the  non-commissioned 
staff  were  transferred  and  the  regiment  was  merged  with  the 
famous  Seventh  of  New  York. 

Possibly  the  Seventh  did  not  welcome  the  change  either, 
but  they  were  all  soldiers  and  they  took  the  orders  in  good  part. 
The  First  lost  Col.  Boyer,  but  Col.  Fiske,  the  new  commander, 
dispelled  anything  like  resentment,  when  to  quote  from  Captain 
Brundage’s  record  of  Co’s  E  and  L,  he  said,  “We  now  have  the 
First  and  Seventh  Regiments  with  nothing  between  them” — a 
play  on  the  new  designation  of  the  regiment,  the  107th — “1”  for 
the  First,  “7”  for  the  Seventh  and  “O”  between  them.  From 
this  time  on  the  story  of  the  regiment  is  merged  with  that  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  of  which  it  was  a  part  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  O’Ryan. 

Co.  E  became  a  portion  of  Co.  E  of  the  107th  and  Co.  L  a 
portion  of  Co.  L  of  the  new  regiment.  Major  Sheehan,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  old  First  was  retired,  very 
much  against  his  will.  Universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  soldiers  in  New  York  State,  his  retirement  was  due  solely 
to  his  years.  He  had  served  in  the  Spanish  War  and  the  game 
wras  hardly  one  for  a  man  old  enough  to  have  a  son  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  regiment  as  Major  Sheehan  had.  There  was  a 
general  change  of  the  commanding  officers.  Captain  Blythe 
who  commanded  Co.  L  was  sent  to  Co.  B  of  the  107th.  Captain 
Egan  of  Co.  E  was  sent  to  Co.  I.  Captain  J.  T.  Sheehan,  son  of 
Major  Sheehan,  who  was  the  Battalion  Adjutant  of  the  First  was 
sent  to  the  105th  Regiment  and  later  to  the  106th  Regiment  and 
served  with  distinction  in  France.  The  106th  was  a  combat 
regiment  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  its  tour  of  duty  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  107th,  both  regiments  being  brigaded  with 
the  British  and  serving  in  Belgium,  and  in  Flanders  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Hindenburg  line  attack.  Captain  Sheehan  had 
the  unusual  distinction  for  a  National  Guard  officer  of  being  des¬ 
ignated  as  an  instructor  in  an  officers’  school. 

Lieutenants  Greaney  and  Wallace  went  to  the  107th,  but 
Lieut.  Wallace  was  later  retired  because  of  a  minor  physical 
trouble.  He  made  strong  protest  and  returning  home  invoked 
every  conceivable  influence  to  get  back  in  the  army.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  though  he  did  not  get  back  to  his  old  command.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Department  and  served  in  various 
camps  as  a  rifle  demonstrator.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Perry 
as  instructor  of  small  arms  firing  and  there  he  was  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  and  evolved  the  “minutes  of  angle-system”  instead  of  the 
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WHERE  DEATH  REAPED  A  HARVEST 

Herewith  is  presented  a  group  of  Newburgh  hoys,  members  of  the  old 
First  Regiment,  while  it  was  still  in  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburgh,  S.  C., 
and  before  it  was  consolidated  with  the  107th  Regiment.  Standing  (left  to 
right)  are  Cyril  Engelhride,  Sterrit  Keefe,  Howard  Rogers,  Bernard  Martin 
and  Walter  Allison.  In  the  lower  row  are  John  T.  Kenney,  Edward  Shay 
and  Arthur  Leghorn. 

Though  all  were  in  the  army,  three  were  not  in  uniform  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken,  because  they  were  engaged  in  the  cooking  department 
of  the  company.  All  five  of  those  in  uniform  were  killed  in  action  in  France. 
John  T.  Kenney  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  them. 
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former  “bore  sighting”,  which  came  into  general  use.  In  “Rifle 
1  raining  for  War”  published  by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith  W.  Brookhart, 
U.  S.  A.,  the  author  gives  special  mention  and  credit  to  Captain 
Wallace.  Lieutenants  Penoyar  and  Brundage  went  to  Co.  E 
of  the  107th  and  both  served  in  France,  both  being  casualties. 

In  his  story  of  Co.  L,  Harry  T.  Mitchell,  historian  of  the 
company  tells  something  of  the  morning  the  First  and  Seventh 
were  merged.  “So  it  transpired  that  on  October  17,  1917  all  the 
boys  of  Co.  L,  Seventh  Regiment,  gathered  at  the  head  of  the 
company  street  to  shout  a  welcome  to  about  100  men  from  New¬ 
burgh  and  its  environs  who  were  being  transferred  from  the  First 
Regiment.  As  they  watched  their  new  bunkies  from  up-state 
tramp  up  the  dusty  road  and  swing  in  between  the  rows  of  tents 
awraiting  them,  they  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  size 
of  the  new  comers.  The  first  few  squads  were  made  up  literally 
of  young  giants,  men  who  bore  striking  witness  to  the  benefits 
of  outdoor  life.” 

There  followed  a  long  tour  of  intensive  training  and  then 
the  word  came  to  depart  for  France.  From  official  and  other 
sources,  is  gleaned  the  review  of  French  operations. 

“On  May  10,  1918,  the  units  of  the  27th  Division  embarked 
for  France,  exactly  eight  months  after  their  reorganization  at 
Camp  Wadsworth.  The  107th  Infantry  boarded  ship  at  New¬ 
port  News,  and  after  twelve  days  on  the  seas,  landed  in  Brest  on 
May  23.  Without  delay  the  Division  was  moved  into  the  train¬ 
ing  area  near  Crecy,  the  local  troops  working  through  June 
with  the  British.  This  training  went  further  back  toward  first 
principles,  than  the  Americans  had  thought  for.  They  had 
British  equipment  and  armament,  British  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  supply  and  command, — everything  British.  Toward  the 
end  of  July  came  news  that  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  was 
about  to  strike  the  Lys  salient  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Kemmel. 

“Eight  of  the  ten  divisions  given  the  British  were  taken 
away,  but  the  27th  and  30th,  Tennessee  and  Carolina  guardsmen, 
remained.  This  was  the  second  American  army  corps,  Major 
General  George  W.  Read  commanding,  which  played  a  Homeric 
part  in  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line. 

“On  July  9,  began  the  first  minor  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mt.  Kemmel,  where  the  division  was  subjected  to  severe  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  by  day  and  continued  fire  by  night,  inflicting  daily 
casualties.  The  special  British  and  American  censorship  estab¬ 
lished  caused  less  of  the  activities  of  the  division  to  reach  the 
home  land,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  than  any  of  the  divisions 
taking  part  in  the  major  breaking  of  the  Hun. 

“By  August  17,  came  word  that  the  second  minor  actions 
had  been  participated  in;  this  was  on  the  Dickebusch  Sector  and 
consisted  officially  of  ‘holding  the  Dickebusch  Sector  (vicinity 
of  Dickebusch  Lake)  front  line,  repelling  raids,  making  raids  and 
patrols,  being  under  continual  artillery  and  much  machine  gun 
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fire,  with  perfect  observation  from  enemy  position  on  Mt.  Kem- 
mel.’  One  of  the  crack  divisions  of  Rupprecht’s  army  appeared 
and  in  broad  daylight  laid  down  a  barrage  on  advanced  elements 
of  the  107th,  including  Co.  L,  lying  in  shell  holes  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Fancher  Nichol,  scion  of  an  old  New  Windsor 
family,  who  was  soon  to  lay  down  his  life.  The  barrage  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  raiding  party  of  forty  men, 
armed  with  rifles,  grenades  and  knives.  One  group  of  eight  New 
Yorkers  broke  up  the  attack,  although  seven  of  them  gave  their 
lives  in  the  effort. 

“The  local  companies  were  then  moved  to  the  Doullens 
Region,  where  they  rested  until  September  25.  For  three  weeks 
before  this  date  the  troops  were  given  special  training  in  attacks 
and  the  use  of  tanks.  The  27th  Division  took  its  place  opposite 
Bony,  just  west  of  the  section  of  the  Hindenburg  line  formed  by 
the  St.  Quentin  Canal.  What  the  Hindenburg  line  at  this  point 
really  was  appears  in  the  following  official  description : 

“The  Hindenburg  Line  at  this  point  curves  in  front  of  the 
Tunnel  St.  Quentin.  This  wras  considered  impregnable  by  the 
Germans,  for  the  following  reasons: 

“The  line  curving  west  of  the  tunnel  consisted  of  three  main 
trench  systems,  protected  by  vast  fields  of  heavy  barbed  wire 
entanglements  skilfully  placed.  This  wire  was  very  heavy  and 
damaged  very  little  by  artillery  fire.  The  dominating  ground 
enabled  Germans  to  bring  devastating  machine  gun  fire  on  all 
approaches.  The  lines  had  been  strengthened  with  machine  gun 
emplacements.  It  contained  a  large  number  of  dugouts,  lined 
with  mining  timbers  with  wooden  steps  leading  down  to  a  depth 
of  30  feet,  with  small  rooms  capable  of  holding  from  four  to 
six  men  each.  The  large  tunnel,  through  which  the  canal  ran 
was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  shelter  a  division.  This  tunnel  was 
electrically  lighted  and  filled  with  barges.  Connecting  it  with 
the  Hindenburg  trench  system  were  numerous  tunnels.  In  one 
case  a  direct  tunnel  ran  from  the  main  tunnel  to  the  basement 
of  a  large  stone  building,  which  the  enemy  used  for  head¬ 
quarters. 

“The  27th's  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  is  an  amazingly  brief  statement.  It  reads: 

‘The  Battle  of  the  Hindenburg  line  was  a  prepared  attack, 
the  Third  British  Corps  on  our  left,  the  Second  American  Corps, 
the  Australian  Corps,  the  Ninth  British  Corps  participating  in 
connection  with  other  British  troops  to  the  left,  and  the  Tenth 
French  Army  to  the  right.  Enemy  opposite  the  front  of  the 
27th  Division;  Second  Guard  Division,  232rd  Infantry  Division, 
54th  Infantry  Division,  185th  Infantry  Division,  121st  Infantry 
Division,  54th  Infantry  Division.’ 

“While  the  troops  were  moved  to  the  front  on  September 
25,  it  was  not  until  September  29,  that  the  real  battle  began. 
Picked  German  troops  held  three  principal  positions  against 
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which  the  27th  was  to  move.  The  Knoll,  Guillemonte  Farm  and 
Quinnemont  Farm. 

‘‘Every  form  of  light  and  heavy  artillery  filled  the  outer 
defenses  of  the  German  line.  At  Guillemont  Farm  was  a 
battery  of  flame  throwers.  The  Knoll  was  the  first  point 
of  attack.  The  106th  took  it  from  the  Germans,  who  prompt¬ 
ly  took  it  back.  Four  times  the  Knoll  changed  hands,  before  it 
was  finally  secured  by  the  Americans. 

“When  the  main  attack  was  started  on  the  29th,  it  was 
preceded  by  what  has  been  called  the  greatest  barrage  of  the 
war.  The  British  forces  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  moved  forward  simultaneously  with  them.  Forty  tanks 
supported  the  jump  off.  The  German  response  to  this  attack 
was  so  heavy  that  the  tanks  without  exception  were  put  out  of 
action.  Machine  gun  bullets  came,  not  in  showers,  but  in  clouds. 
Smoke  barrages  were  laid  down  by  the  Germans,  and  into  this 
the  107th  and  108th  went.  Casualties  were  so  heavy  that  the 
previous  losses  of  the  organizations  became  insignificant  beside 
them.  In  spite,  the  107th  and  108th  went  through  the  main  Ger¬ 
man  line.  From  the -St.  Quentin  Tunnel  enemy  reserves  poured 
to  attack  them,  front,  rear  and  flank.  A  counter-attack  came 
against  the  left  flank,  its  purpose  being  to  roll  up  the  New 
Yorkers  and  crush  the  whole  project.  One  battalion  of  the 
107th,  one  battalion  of  the  105th  and  two  machine  gun  batteries 
were  put  in  to  repel  this  counter-attack,  while  the  leading  ele¬ 
ments  fought  on.  In  this  counter  attack  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel 
was  bombed  out,  and  its  usefulness  brought  to  an  end.  The  ac¬ 
tion  settled  down  then  to  more  of  a  front  to  front  matter.  The 
next  morning,  the  Australians  took  up  the  attack  and  went 
through  the  line,  and  the  Twenty-seventh  went  into  a  rest  camp. 

“No  sooner  had  the  27th  gotten  itself  comfortably  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  British  called  for  their  aid  again  at  the  La  Selle 
River.  They  went  on  the  jump,  and  for  four  days  saw  as  hard 
and  as  continuous  fighting,  perhaps,  as  any  one  division  saw  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  war.  These  embraced  the  battle  of  La  Selle  River, 
and  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge  and  the  engagement  of  St.  Maurice  River. 

“In  the  fighting  on  through  October  20,  open  warfare  was 
the  rule.  It  was  deadly  to  the  Germans,  but  it  was  also  deadly 
to  the  27th.  The  enemy  made  frantic  use  of  machine  guns,  but 
the  Americans  replied  with  one-pounders  and  their  rifles.  When 
the  St.  Maurice  River  had  been  reached,  the  27th  went  to  a  rest 
area  and  finally  sailed  for  the  States  from  Brest.” 

To  the  commanders  of  107th  following  its  participation  in 
the  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  General  O’Ryan  wrote : 
“Almost  continuously  the  Division  has  been  fighting  and  march¬ 
ing,  and  the  107th  Infantry  has  continued  its  inspiring  record 
for  discipline  and  cheerful  endurance  in  battle.  Lying  in  shell 
holes  at  night,  attacking  at  dawn,  fighting  all  day  against  the 
most  determined  and  cunning  machine  gun  resistance  supported 
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by  artillery,  repeating'  this  the  following  day  until  the  relief, 
which  meant  lying  in  other  shell  holes  and  pits  in  a  position  of 
close  support — to  experience  these  privations  with  confidence 
and  cheerfulness  unimpaired,  requires  physical  fitness  and  spirit 
in  superlative  degree,  and  well  indeed  have  you  demonstrated 
their  possession.” 

In  a  letter  of  farewell  to  Major  General  O’Ryan  on  the  eve 
of  the  27th  Division’s  departure  for  home,  two  famous  fighting 
chiefs  of  the  British  forces  declared  that  the  smashing  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  by  New  \ork’s  former  National  Guardsmen 
was  the  final  blow  which  decided  the  war  in  favor  of  the  allies, 
and  hastened  Germany’s  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

General  H.  S.  Rowlinson,  commander  of  the  Fourth  British 
army,  wrote  that  “all  units  of  the  Fourth  army  have  learned  to 
admire  the  fighting  power  and  gallantry  of  the  New  York  soldiers 
as  exhibited  in  the  memorable  stroke  that  shattered  the  Huns 
most  formidable  defense.”  _  f 

The  other  letter  singing  the  praise  of  General  O’Ryan  s 
warriors  came  from  Lieut.  General  John  Monash,  commander 
of  the  Australian  corps.  General  Monash  termed  the  breaking 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  the  capture  of  the  famous  St.  Quen¬ 
tin  Tunnel  a  “knockout  blow”,  and  declared  it  had  hastened  the 
final  cry  for  peace  from  the  retreating  boche.  He,  too,  testified 
to  the  brilliant  fighting  qualities  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

When  hostilities  were  over  and  the  Twenty-seventh  was 
about  to  leave  the  British,  Gen.  Haig,  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  an  address  to  the  men  said: 

“The  deeds  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  American 
Divisions  which  took  Bellecourt  and  Nauroy  and. gallantly  sus¬ 
tained  the  desperate  struggle  for  Bony  will  rank  with  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  war.” 

The  First  Pioneers 

If  those  of  the  old  First  who  joined  the  Seventh  were  in 
gloom  in  Spartanburg  as  the  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  their 
regiment,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  who  were  separated  from 
their  fellows  almost  entirely.  The  merging  of  the  regiments 
left  a  surplus  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  those  of  the  old  First  were  taken  to  provide  the  skele¬ 
ton  about  which  was  to  be  built  the  First  Pioneers. 

Major  Chester  W.  Davis  in  “The  Story  of  the  First  Pioneer 
Infantry”,  says : 

“In  those  days  the  question  was  frequently  asked  “  ‘What  is 
a  Pioneer?’  and  many  and  varied  were  the  explanations.  The 
Personnel  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  in  its  directions  for 
selecting  soldiers  for  various  services  laid  down  the  following 
suggestions.  Men  experienced  in  life  in  the  open,  skilled  in 
woodcraft,  simple  carpentry,  substitute  occupations,  rancher, 
prospector,  hunter,  scout.  The  military  definition  of  a  Pioneer 
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is,  ‘Pioneers  march  at  the  head  of  each  battalion  to  clear  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  it  through  woods  or  other  obstructions,  improve  roads, 
make  bridges  and  generally  do  any  minor  engineering  or  con¬ 
struction  work  that  may  be  necessary  *  *  *  Pioneer  troops  as  the 
term  was  used  in  our  army  may  be  described  as  troops  trained 
and  equipped  as  infantry  to  be  used  as  troops  of  emergency 
either  for  engineering  or  simple  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  guardsmen  who  provided  the 
nucleus,  the  regiment  received  other  National  Guardsmen  from 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  and  other  states  who  had  volunteered  for 
“immediate  foreign  service.”  The  balance  of  the  regiment  was 
made  up  of  National  Army  . men  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Thirty-three  States  were  finally  included  in  the  composition  of 
the  organization.  There  was  a  long  period  of  hard  training  with 
such  fine  results  that,  to  quote  Major  Davis,  “Gen.  Carleton,  who 
was  a  thorough  soldier,  and  not  given  to  overpraise,  said  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  as  he  bade  him  farewell, 
‘Sir,  you  have  a  fine  organization.  More  progress  could  not 
have  been  made’.” 

On  July  8,  1918,  the  regiment  sailed  for  France,  and  on  July 
1 8  landed  in  Brest.  Soon  after  it  was  attached  to  Gen.  Bullard’s 
Third  Corps.  As  such  it  participated  in  the  Aisne-Marne  offen¬ 
sive,  July  25  to  August  6;  Oise-Aisne  offensive,  August  18  to 
Sept.  10;  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  Sept.  26  to  Nov.  11.  Harri¬ 
son  W.  Foreman,  the  much  beloved  chaplain  of  the  regiment 
wrote : 

“There  was  little  recreation  for  the  men  of  the  regiment  in 
France  except  for  the  re-creation  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Indeed 
no  organization  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  worked 
harder  or  more  steadily  or  under  more  trying  conditions  than 
did  the  First  Pioneer  Infantry.  From  Brest  to  Coblenz,  theirs 
was  one  continual  grind.” 

In  the  story  of  the  great  offensive  Major  Davis  says: 
“Shortly  after  leaving  Esnes,  the  companies  with  the  main 
column  passed  through  the  reserve  and  coming  up  with  the  sup¬ 
port  infantry  sheltered  themselves  from  the  enemy  fire  in  dug- 
outs,  and  holes  as  they  had  been  instructed  to  do  until  the  at¬ 
tacking  infantry  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  require  road  com¬ 
munications  to  the  rear;  then  the  Pioneers  rushing  forth  from 
the  dugouts,  went  forward  over  the  spongy,  shell  torn  swamps 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  ‘No-man’s  land’  and  the 
German  positions.  With  such  tools  as  they  had  and  with  their 
bare  hands  they  threw  themselves  on  every  bit  of  stone  they 
could  obtain,  madly  striving  to  keep  open  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  troops.  One  of  the  roads  led  over  Hill  304  toward 
Malancourt  and  across  Forges  Brook.  The  other  important 
road  ran  through  Bethincourt,  crossing  Forges  Brook  and  the 
shoulder  of  Dead  Man’s  Hill  and  also  converged  toward  Mont- 
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faucon,  through  Cuisy.  The  frenzied  work  of  the  First  Pioneer 
Infantry  continued  without  respite  and  with  little  food  for  48 
hours,  the  men  snatching  a  few  moments,  sleeping  by  reliefs  in 
dugouts  and  holes.  Of  this  work  Gen.  Drum  in  his  lecture  on 
‘The  Great  Offensive/  says:  ‘Pioneers  were  collecting  stones 
with  their  bare  hands  and  throwing  it  on  the  road  and  every 
handful  of  stone  they  put  in  was  worth  100  bullets,/, 

Gen.  Mangin  addressing  the  Third  Corps  in  an  official  com¬ 
munication  said:  “You  rushed  into  the  fight  as  to  a  fete.  Your 
magnificent  courage  completely  routed  a  surprised  enemy.” 

After  the  Armistice,  the  First  Pioneers  went  on  into  Ger¬ 
many,  remaining  there  until  March  22,  when  the  regiment 
started  for  home,  arriving  in  Newport  News  on  July  7,  after  an 
absence  of  exactly  a  year. 

The  Fifty-first  Pioneers 

Fifty-six  Newburgh  boys  were  in  the  Fifty-first  Pioneers, 
an  organization  doing  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the  First 
Pioneers  already  described.  The  Fifty-first  like  the  First  was 
organized  in  Spartanburg.  The  Newburgh  contingent  was  made 
up  principally  of  the  contingent  which  left  Newburgh  May  27, 
1918.  Unlike  the  other  which  had  had  a  long  tour  of  training, 
the  Fifty-first  was  in  Camp  Wadsworth  less  than  a  month  when 
it  was  ordered  overseas,  leaving  Spartanburg  on  July  17  and 
going  thence  to  Camp  Merritt.  From  the  latter  camp  it  left  for 
France  on  July  26.  It  will  be  observed  therefore  that  within  a 
month  from  the  time  these  boys  left  home,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  France.  They  arrived  in  Brest  on  August  7,  going  thence 
to  Maron  and  then  to  Trondes,  where  they  constructed  barbed 
wire  entanglements  and  at  Menin  la  Tour  constructed  the  first 
American  stockade  in  France.  On  September  3  they  arrived  in 
Toul  and  nine  days  later  they  were  in  the  St.  Mihiel  drive  and 
in  the  march  on  Montsee  and  Metz. 

The  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  which  the  Fifty- 
first  participated  as  part  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  was  one 
of  the  big  accomplishments  of  the  war.  Of  this  engagement 
Gen  Pershing  says  in  his  final  report: 

“The  salient  had  been  held  by  the  Germans  since  September 
1914.  It  covered  the  most  sensitive  section  of  the  enemy's  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  western  front;  namely  the  Mezieres-Sedan-Metz 
railroad  and  the  Briey  Iron  Basin;  it  threatened  the  entire  posi¬ 
tion  between  Verdun  and  Nancy  and  interrupted  the  main  rail 
line  from  Paris  east.  Its  primary  strength  lay  in  the  natural 
defensive  features  of  the  terrain  itself.  The  western  face  of  the 
salient  extended  along  the  rugged,  heavily  wooded  eastern  heights 
of  the  Meuse;  the  southern  face  followed  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse  for  eight  kilometers  to  the  east  and  then  crossed  the  plain 
of  the  Woevre  including  within  the  German  lines  the  detached 
heights  of  Loupmont  and  Montsee  which  dominated  the  plain 
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and  afforded  the  enemy  unusual  facilities  for  observation.  The 
enemy  had  reinforced  the  position  by  every  artificial  means 
during-  a  period  of  four  years.  *  *  *  *  At  dawn  on  September 
12  after  four  hours  of  violent  artillery  fire  of  preparation  and 
accompanied  by  small  tanks,  the  infantry  of  the  First  and  Fourth 
Corps  advanced.  The  infantry  of  the  Fifth  Corps  commenced 
its  advance  at  8  p.  m.  The  operation  was  carried  out  with 
entire  precision.  Just  after  daylight  on  Sept.  13,  elements  of  the 
First  and  Twenty-sixth  Divisions  made  a  junction  near  Hat- 
nochatel  and  Vigneulles,  18  kilometers  northeast  of  St.  Mihiel. 
The  rapidity  with  which  our  divisions  advanced  overwhelmed 
the  enemy  and  all  objectives  had  been  reached  by  the  afternoon 
of  Sept.  13.  The  enemy  had  apparently  started  to  withdraw 
some  of  his  troops  from  the  tip  of  the  salient  on  the  eve  of  our 
attack  but  had  been  unable  to  carry  it  through.  We  captured 
16, cxx)  prisoners,  443  guns  and  a  large  store  of  materials  and 
supplies.  The  energy  and  the  swiftness  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  enabled  us  to  smother  opposition  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  suffered  less  than  7,000  casualties  during  the 
actual  period  of  advance.” 

Thus  in  less  than  two  days,  the  defenses  which  the  Germans 
had  been  gathering  for  four  years,  crumbled  under  the  American 
attack.  Gen.  Pershing  continues  : 

“The  material  results  of  the  victory  achieved  were  very 
important.  An  American  Army  was  an  accomplished  fact  and 
the  enemy  had  felt  its  power.  No  form  of  propaganda  could 
overcome  the  depressing  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  of 
this  demonstration  of  our  ability  to  organize  a  large  American 
force  and  drive  it  successfully  through  his  defenses.  It  gave 
our  troops  implicit  confidence  in  their  superiority  and  raised 
their  morale  to  the  highest  pitch.  For  the  first  time  wire  en- 
'  tanglements  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  impassable  barriers  and 
open-warfare  training  which  had  been  so  urgently  insisted  upon 
proved  to  be  the  correct  doctrine.  Our  divisions  concluded  the 
•attack  with  such  small  losses  and  in  such  high  spirits  that 
without  the  usual  rest  they  were  immediately  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  new  theatre  of  operations.” 

On  Sept.  25  the  regiment  was  detailed  to  Leonval  to  do 
camouflage  work.  The  station  was  a  forest  in  which  lumber 
camps  were  concealed  and  miniature  railroads  ran  to  the 
trenches.  The  entrance  appeared  to  be  cedar  trees  but  it  was 
chicken  wire  covered  with  frayed  green  burlap.  On  Oct.  19  the 
regiment  was  part  of  the  force  which  started  after  the  retreating 
Germans.  On  Dec.  23,  it  arrived  in  Cochen,  Germany,  and  later 
went  to  Cond.  On  May  14  the  homeward  trip  was  started,  the 
unit  arriving  in  St.  Nazaire  on  June  18  and  Hoboken  on  July  3, 
1919.  The  members  of  the  regiment  included  William  Jamison, 
David  Davidson,  Joseph  Chicalone,  Frank  Thayer,  David  Cole¬ 
man,  James  McNulty,  Roy  McDonald,  Kenneth  Coldwell,  Ed- 
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ward  Martin,  Frank  Kober,  John  Killeen,  Otis  Bush,  Newell 
Haffner,  Fred  Woodhull,  Alfred  Olsen,  Charles  Coe,  William 
Marvin,  John  Armour,  William  Aldrich,  John  Tweed,  Nicolas 
Cappella,  Jason  Carnright,  Arnold  Nolde,  John  Dean,  George 
Rose,  Howard  Davidson,  John  F.  Casey,  Lancelot  Moffitt, 
Milton  Siegfried,  Thomas  Dillon,  James  O’Rourke,  Egbert 
Pindar,  Theodore  Williams,  William  Walsh,  Chester  Howden, 
Daniel  Cussin,  Raymond  Creveling,  Harry  Powles,  Louis 
Williams,  Robert  Kehoe,  Thomas  Maharay,  Antonio  Giadon- 
menico,  Louis  Guimettico,  Harry  Kline,  Frank  Gibbons,  Cesare 
Rolli,  Nelson  Mooney,  Arthur  Whitaker,  Charles  Eipper,  Fred 
Kingston,  Daniel  Cox,  Lawrence  Youlio,  Edward  Agnew, 
Stephen  Ackerman,  William  Blum,  and  Charles  Miller. 

The  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth  Divisions 

Many  of  the  selects  of  February,  1918,  went  into  the 
Seventy-seventh  Division,  in  which  there  was  a  large  percentage 
of  New  York  city  residents  and  New  York  State  men  generally, 
who  went  to  Camp  Upton  and  received  their  training  there.  The 
period  was  exceedingly  brief  in  this  country,  for  May  found 
them  in  France  in  the  Arras  region  and  section  about  Ypres 
where  it  was  feared  the  Germans  would  break  through  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lines.  In  June,  the  Division  was  sent  to  Lorraine,  where  it 
was  placed  in  a  front  line  sector.  Acquitting  itself  well  in  that 
section  it  was  moved  again,  and  August  saw  it  near  the  more 
active  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Chateau  Thierry.  The  Divis¬ 
ion  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  Vesle,  pushing  the  Germans  back 
from  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne. 

From  there  the  division  later  went  into  the  engagement, 
which  won  for  all  endless  fame,  the  great  Argonne  campaign. 
For  this,  the  77th  held  the  all-important  left  of  the  line,  its 
course  leading  through  the  great  Argonne  forest.  This  formed 
an  almost  unsurmountable  barrier  naturally  and  to  the  natural 
defenses  which  it  offered  the  Germans  had  added  every  artificial 
method,  their  ingenuity  and  general  system  of  efficiency  could 
devise.  One  observer  described  it  as  “an  almost  impenetrable 
woods,  every  thicket  a  machine  gun  nest,  every  hill  an  emplace¬ 
ment  for  artillery  with  field  guns  firing  shrapnel  and  shell  at 
short  range.”  The  American  forces  could  have  gone  ahead, 
skirting  the  forest,  but  this  would  have  been  to  have  had  enemies 
in  the  rear  and  so  its  reduction  was  made  necessary. 

Since  the  fame  of  the  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth 
Divisions  rests  justly — and  it  is  a  glowing  record — on  the 
Meuse-Argonne  campaign  it  may  be  well  to  record  here  some¬ 
thing  of  that  feature  of  the  struggle. 

From  the  report  of  Gen.  Pershing  it  is  gathered  that  the 
definite  decision  for  the  Meuse-Argonne  phase  of  the  great  allied 
convergent  attack  was  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  which  Gen. 
Pershing  and  Gen.  Petain  had  with  Marshal  Foch  on  Sept.  2, 
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1918.  It  was  planned  to  use  all  of  the  available  forces  of  the 
First  American  Army,  including  those  which  could  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  St.  Mihiel  front.  On  this  point,  Gen.  Pershing 
in  his  report  says: 

"The  Army  was  to  break  through  the  enemy’s  successive 
fortified  zones  to  include  the  Kriemhilde- Stellun g  o r _ H iiidcnburg.- 
line  on  the  front,  Brieulles-Romagne  souslM ontfaucon-Grandpre.jl  f  t 
and  thereafter  by  developing  pressure  to^TT^'feTieres,  was  to 
ensure  the  fall  of  the  Hindenburg  line  along  the  Aisne  river  in 
front  of  the  Fourth  French  Army,  which  was  to  attack  west  of 
the  Argonne  forest.  A  penetration  of  some  12  to  15  kilometres 
(eight  to  10  miles)  was  required  to  reach  the  Hindenburg  line 
on  our  front  and  the  enemy’s  defenses  were  virtually  continuous 
throughout  that  depth. 

"The  Meuse-Argonne  front  had  practically  been  stabilized 
in  September,  1914,  and  except  for  minor  fluctuations  during  the 
German  attacks  on  Verdun  in  1916  and  the  French  counter¬ 
offensive  in  August,  1917,  remained  unchanged  until  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advance  in  1918.  The  net  result  of  the  four  years  struggle 
on  this  ground  wasa  German  defensive  system  of  unusual  depth 
and  strength  and  a  wide  zone  of  utter  devastation,  itself  a  serious 
obstacle  to  offensive  operations. 

"The  strategical  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  line  was 
second  to  none  on  the  western  front.  All  supplies  and  evacu¬ 
ations  of  the  German  armies  in  northern  France  were  dependent 
on  the  two  great  railway  systems — one  to  the  north  passing 
through  Liege,  while  the  other  in  the  south  with  lines  coming 
from  Luxemburg,  Thioville  and  Metz  had  as  its  vital  section  the 
line  Carignan-Sedan-Meziers.  No  other  important  lines  were 
available  to  the  enemy  as  the  mountainous  masses  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  made  the  construction  of  east  and  west  lines  through 
that  region  impracticable.  The  Carignan-Sedan-Meziers  line 
was  essential  to  the  Germans  for  the  rapid  strategical  movement 
of  troops.  Should  this  southern  system  be  cut  by  the  Allies  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  could  withdraw  his  forces  through  the  narrow 
neck  between  Mezieres  and  the  Dutch  frontier,  the  ruin  of  his 
armies  in  France  and  Belgium  would  be  complete.” 

The  operations  began  on  Sept.  6  and  were  continuous  until 
the  Armistice  on  Nov.  11.  The  attack  was  a  tactical  surprise. 

The  Germans  had  expected  a  continuance  of  the  advance  to¬ 
wards  Metz  after  St.  Mihiel  and  successful  ruses  were  carried 
out  to  deceive  him.  French  troops  were  used  as  a  screen  along 
the  front  until  the  night  before  the  battle. 

The  success  of  the  operations  is  well  known,  but  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  were  the  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth,  S- 
offered  the  greatest  resistance  because  of  the  terrain.  By  Oc-  ( 
tober  31st  the  enemy’s  elaborate  prepared  positions,  including  I 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  had  been  broken,  the  almost  impassable  / 
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Argonne  forest  was  in  our  hands,  an  advance  of  13  miles  had 
been  accomplished. 

As  to  the  forces  engaged  Gen.  Pershing  says :  “Between 
Sept.  26  and  November  11,  twenty-two  American  and  four 
French  divisions  on  the  front  extending  from  southeast  of 
Verdun  to  the  Argonne  forest  had  engaged  and  decisively  beaten 
4 7  different  German  divisions  representing  25  per  cent,  of  the 
enemy’s  entire  divisional  strength  on  the  western  front.” 

In  his  first  orders  to  the  army  Gen.  Pershing  said: 

“It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  splendid  accomplish¬ 
ment,  which  will  live  through  all  history,  I  record  in  General 
Orders  a  tribute  to  the  victory  of  the  First  Army  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle. 

“Tested  and  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  for  more  than  six  weeks  you  battered  against  the  pivot  of 
the  enemy  lipe  on  the  western  front.  It  was  a  position  of  im¬ 
posing  natural  strength,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse 
River  from  the  bitterly  contested  hills  of  Verdun  to  the  almost 
impenetrable  forest  of  the  Argonne;  a  position,  moreover,  forti¬ 
fied  by  four  years  of  labor  designed  to  render  it  impregnable ;  a 
position  held  with  the  fullest  resources  of  the  enemy.  That 
position  you  broke  utterly,  and  thereby  hastened  the  collapse  of 
the  enemy’s  military  power. 

“Soldiers  of  all  of  the  divisions  engaged  under  the  First, 
Third  and  Fifth  American  Corps  and  the  Second  Colonial  and 
Seventeenth  French  Corps,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  26th,  28th, 
29th,  32nd,  33rd,  35th,  37th,  42nd,  77th,  78th,  79th,  80th,  81st, 
82nd,  89th,  90th  and  91st  American  divisions,  the  18th  and 
26th  French  divisions,  and  the  10th  and  15th  French  Colonial 
divisions — you  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  of  your  progress,  your  storming  of  obstinately  defended 
machine  gun  nests,  your  penetration,  yard  by  yard,  of  woods 
and  ravines,  your  heroic  resistance  in  the  face  of  counter¬ 
attacks,  supported  by  powerful  artillery  fire.  For  more  than  a 
month,  from  the  initial  attack  of  September  26th,  you  fought 
your  way  slowly  through  the  Argonne,  through  the  woods  and 
over  hills  west  of  Meuse;  you  slowly  enlarged  your  hold  on  the 
Cotes  de  Meuse  to  the  east,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
your  attack  forced  the  enemy  into  flight.  Pressing  his  retreat, 
you  cleared  the  entire  left  bank  of  Meuse,  south  of  Sedan,  and 
then  stormed  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  and  drove  him  into 
the  plain  beyond. 

“Soldiers  of  all  army  and  corps  troops  engaged — to  you  no 
less  credit  is  due  your  steadfast  adherence  to  duty  and  your 
dogged  determination  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  made  possible 
the  heroic  deeds  cited  above. 

“The  achievement  of  the  First  Army,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled  in  American  history,  must  remain  a  source  of  proud 
satisfaction  to  the  troops  who  participated  in  the  last  campaign 
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)var*  The  American  people  will  remember  it  as  the 
realization  of  the  hitherto  potential  strength  of  the  American 
contribution  toward  the  cause  to  which  they  had  sworn  alle¬ 
giance.  There  can  be  no  greater  reward  for  a  soldier  or  for  a 
soldier’s  memory.” 


The  Marines  Turn  the  Tide 

The  end  of  May,  1918,  was  probably  the  darkest  time  in 
French  history.  Through  four  years  of  war,  most  of  it  spent  in 
desperate  resistance,  there  never  was  a  moment  like  this.  Great 
successes  had  marked  the  offensives  of  the  Germans  in  March 
and  April,  and  now  their  eyes  were  fixed  covetously  on  Paris. 
It  had  been  so  before  when  Joffre  had  turned  them  back.  It  had 
been  so  before  Verdun,  but  on  those  former  occasions  between 
them  and  Paris  were  the  determined  French,  who  said,  “They 
shall  not  pass.”  But  now  the  French  were  spent,  done.  Resist¬ 
ance  had  gone.  The  Germans  had  smashed  the  British  and  had 
swept  forward  over  the  French.  Paris  and  the  channel  ports 
seemed  doomed  and  for  once  it  appeared  that  Germany  had 
sensed  the  situation  aright  and  would  win  the  war  before 
America  could  get  under  way. 

But  Germany  had  failed  to  reckon  with  the  American 
Marines,  those  stormy  petrels  who  seem  to  be  everywhere  when 
trouble  breaks  and  who  in  this  instance  were  near  Belleau 
Wood.  Some  one  has  made  the  comment  that  when  the  Marines 
are  announced  as  present  in  any  difficulty,  the  report  is  very 
quickly  followed  by  another,  “The  Marines  have  the  situation 
well  in  hand”.  It  has  been  said  so  often  as  to  become  stereo¬ 
typed.  And  when  the  day  was  over  in  Belleau  Wood,  it  could 
have  been  repeated. 

*William  Almon  Wolff  writing  in  the  Cosmopolitan  of 
January,  1919,  says: 

“The  Marines  went  on.  Singing,  marching  to  the  lilt  of  their 
song,  they  went  on.  And  near  the  little  town  of  Meaux  they 
came  into  contact,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  Germans.  They 
had  sped  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Verdun  in  the 
night,  in  great  motor-trucks,  to  reach  this  field.  And  they  had 
come  at  the  fifty-ninth  minute  of  the  last  hour.  If  they  did  not 
stop  the  Germans,  the  Germans  would  not  be  stopped.  Paris 
would  fall,  and,  with  Paris,  the  Germans  would  hold  the  heart 
and  soul  of  France.  France,  in  1914,  might  have  survived  the 
loss  of  Paris — in  1918,  the  fall  of  Paris  would  mean  the  fall  of 
France. 

“Off  to  the  right  were  supporting  batteries  of  seventy-fives, 
manned  by  Americans  of  two  regiments  of  field-artillery.  But 
the  work  that  lay  ahead  was  work  for  infantry,  not  guns.  And 

•Published  by  permission  of  The  International  Magazine  Co.  (Cos¬ 
mopolitan).  Copyrighted,  1919 
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it  was  the  Marines,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Marines,  the  commands 
of  Catlin  and  of  Neville — both  of  whom,  for  what  they  did,  are 
now  brigadier  generals — upon  whom  the  fate  of  Paris  and  of 
France  and  of  the  world  depended. 

“It  was  the  first  day  of  June.  That  day  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Upon  it  the  sun  rose  in  gloom  and  black  disaster.  The 
end  was  at  hand.  But  the  sun  set  that  night  upon  a  world  re¬ 
deemed. 

“The  Marines  spread  out  in  a  thin  skirmish-line.  They  held 
their  fire  with  rifles  and  with  their  machine  guns.  The  Germans 
came  on,  serene,  confident,  blatant  in  their  arrogance  and  pride 
of  conquest.  And  then  the  marines  began  to  fight.  Time  after 
time  the  Germans  rushed  only  to  be  sent  staggering  back,  seared, 
withered.  They  came  to  grips,  and  the  marines,  blistering  their 
hands  with  the  hot  barrels  of  their  rifles,  beat  them  back  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns.  The  work  was  too  close,  too  hot,  even, 
for  the  bayonet. 

“Those  Marines,  those  devil-dogs — Teufelhunde,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  named  them  that  day — did  not  know  how  to  fight  in  the 
German  way.  A  score  of  times  they  were  beaten,  wiped  out, 
and  lacked  the  brains  to  know  it.  They  fought  on.  And,  at  last, 
the  Germans  gave  before  them — swayed,  broke,  fell  back.  And 
the  Marines  went  on.  They  drove  the  Germans,  incredulous, 
dazed,  before  them. 

“Three  days  there  were  in  which  Catlin  and  Neville  and 
their  Marines  held  that  new  Thermopylae.  Eight  thousand  of 
them  went  into  that  fighting — and  six  thousand  two  hundred  of 
them  were  hit!  Catlin  and  Neville  were  both  wounded.  Bui 
they  saved  Paris,  and,  with  Paris,  France  and  the  world ! 

“For  all  along  the  front  the  word  of  what  the  marines  had 
done  went  blazing.  The  Yanks  had  come!  These  were  the 
Americans,  of  whom  such  hopes  had  been  had.  If  eight  thou¬ 
sand  Americans  could  fight  like  that,  what  could  not  a  million 
accomplish? 

“Victory  had  been  snatched  from  defeat.  Dawn  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  indeed,  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Paris  was  safe. 
The  French  had  gained  the  time  they  needed  to  recoil. 

“In  the  days  that  followed,  glory  was  piled  upon  glory  for 
the  marines.  They  won  Belleau  Wood,  Belleau  Wood,  known 
now,  and  forever  to  be  known,  as  the  Wood  of  the  American 
Marines.  They  played  their  deathless  part  in  the  great  advance 
that  began  on  July  18th,  when  Foch  began  his  great  series  of 
victories. 

“But  it  was  on  June  ist  that  the  marines  saved  France  and 
ended  Germany’s  last  chance  to  win  the  war.  Then  victory  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  The  Germans  had  to  be  stopped — and 
the  marines  stopped  them  and  drove  them  back. 

“France  knows  the  truth.  And  France  has  hailed  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  men  who  met  the  Germans  that  day  near  Meaux 
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as  her  saviors.  It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July  that  Paris  strewed 
her  streets  with  flowers  beneath  the  marching  feet  of  the  men 
who  had  saved  her.  And  have  you  heard  the  tale  of  how  the 
Marines  who  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  through  Paris  that 
day  were  chosen? 

“There  were  three  thousand  of  them,  wounded,  but  still  able 
to  be  about,  pining  to  get  back  to  the  front.  They  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  a  general  spoke  to  them.  He  told  them  that  they 
had  done  all  that  could  be  asked  of  them,  but  that  now  another 
service  still  was  needed.  He  told  them  that  this  new  task  called 
for  a  heroism  such  as  even  they  had  not  displayed,  and  that  it 
might  well  be  that  few  of  them  could  survive.  And  then  he 
asked  for  volunteers  among  such  of  them  as  were  physically  fit, 
despite  their  wounds,  to  march. 

“Twenty-six  hundred  of  them  stepped  forward  from  their 
ranks.  Twenty-six  hundred  out  of  three  thousand — and  the 
others  were  on  crutches ! 

“And  then  he  told  them  what  this  new  task  was.  It  was  to 
march  through  Paris  on  Independence  Day  and  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  city  they  had  saved.” 

Col.  Catlin,  mentioned  as  the  commander  of  the  Marines,  is 
a  former  Newburgher  and  his  family  resided  here.  Major  Frank 
E.  Evans,  adjutant  of  the  Sixth  Marines  in  reporting  the  fight  to 
Major-General  Barnett,  commander  of  the  Marines,  said: 

“In  the  meantime  word  came  in  that  Col.  Catlin  had  been 
wounded,  and  I  felt  that  the  bottom  of  the  war  had  dropped  out. 
He  had  such  complete  grip  of  military  situations,  was  familiar 
as  no  one  else  could  have  been  with  what  was  to  be  done  and 
officers  and  men  invariably  looked  to  him  and  there  seemed  no 
limit  to  his  capacity  for  work  or  his  ready  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  his  subordinates.” 

Col.  Catlin  was  shot  through  the  chest  and  fell.  While 
down,  the  record  says  his  thought  was  not  of  himself,  for  his 
question  was,  “Are  the  men  still  advancing?”  He  recovered  and 
was  made  a  Brigadier  General,  was  cited  and  recommended  for 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  In  that  fight  also,  two  other  New- 
burghers  fell,  not  to  rise  again — Lieut.  Timothy,  who  was  cited, 
and  Frank  Fairclough,  a  Home  for  the  Friendless  boy,  then  but 
17  years  old. 

The  Fifteenth  Infantry 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  recruiting  done  here  by 
Major  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  among  the  colored  youth  and  asked 
of  their  service,  here  is  what  he  wrote: 

“Immediately  after  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  the 
15th  New  York  National  Guard  Infantry,  a  colored  volunteer 
regiment  from  the  City  of  New  York,  was  ordered  recruited  to 
full  strength.  Being  a  captain  in  command  of  Company  K  of 
that  regiment  I  proceeded  to  recruit  in  Orange,  Dutchess,  Put- 
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nam  and  Westchester  Counties.  Through  the  patriotic  offices  of 
Arthur  Decker  in  Goshen,  Frederick  W.  Wilson  and  John  F. 
Monroe  of  Newburgh,  about  seventy  of  the  young  colored  boys 
ot  Orange  County  were  enlisted. 

“All  stayed  in  the  company  throughout  the  war  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  splendid  soldiers.  Two  of  them,  Amos  and  Day, 
were  under  age  when  enlisted,  but  nevertheless  after  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  discipline  and  hardship  of  military  life 
they  turned  out  first  rate  fighting  men.  The  larger  percentage 
of  enlistments  came  from  Goshen  and  Middletown,  and  these 
men,  together  with  those  from  Newburgh,  made  fine  records, 
many  of  them  earning  their  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle.  All 
the  Orange  County  recruits  were  amenable  to  discipline,  good 
marksmen  and  responded  loyally  and  courageously  to  all  duties 
imposed  upon  them  either  in  camp  or  in  battle.  Several  secured 
decorations  for  valor  under  fire.  The  company  to  which  they 
belonged,  suffered  seventeen  killed  and  one  hundred  and  two 
wounded  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

“The  regiment  went  to  camp  at  Peekskill  in  May,  19 17,  to 
Camp  Whitman  in  July  and  was  federalized  on  August  4,  and 
sent  to  do  guard  duty  at  Camp  Dix  and  Camp  Upton.  It  was 
the  first  colored  regiment  to  reach  Europe,  arriving  on  Jan.  31, 
1917,  at  Brest.  The  regiment  went  into  the  front  line  trenches 
the  early  part  of  April  in  the  Argonne  sector,  attached  to  a 
PYench  division  and  equipped  with  French  rifles.  It  stayed 
there  on  the  battle  line  practically  to  the  end  of  the  war,  holding 
front  line  trenches  against  the  German  offensive  of  July  15,  at 
Ville  Sur  Tourbe  and  later  leading  the  offensive  at  the  Maison 
deChampagne  on  Sept.  26,  1918.  The  regiment  was  almost  anni¬ 
hilated  in  the  ensuing  week’s  fighting  during  the  offensive  and 
was  withdrawn  October  3rd  after  capturing  the  village  of 
Schecault. 

“The  15th  New  York,  later  known  as  the  396th  Infantry, 
never  lost  a  prisoner  nor  a  foot  of  ground  in  spite  of  heavy 
casualties.  It  always  went  forward  or  held  its  objectives.  The 
regiment  served  on  the  front  line  for  190  days,  as  long  if  not 
longer  than  any  other  American  unit.  The  regimental  flag  was 
decorated  with  the  French  War  Cross,  and  it  was  among  the 
first  American  regiments  to  reach  the  Rhine. 

“The  loyalty,  patriotism  and  valor  of  the  colored  soldiers 
of  Newburgh  and  Orange  County  is  written  in  letters  of  blood 
on  the  scroll  of  honor.  The  people  of  Newburgh  owe  their 
colored  soldiers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  upholding  the  famous 
war  traditions  and  achievements  of  the  men  from  Newburgh  and 
Orange  County  in  this,  and  previous  wars.”  A  detailed  record 
of  all  of  the  service  of  colored  soldiers  has  been  maintained  by 
Charles  T.  Alsdorf. 

The  Newburghers  who  enlisted  with  Major  Fish  were 
Clarence  Day,  Raymond  Atkins,  Charles  Bevier,  Robert  Bald- 
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win,  James  McBride,  John  Garrison,  Louis  Milden,  Louis  Odell, 
Charles  Freeman,  Vincent  Amos,  Walter  Decker,  Robert  Allen, 
James  Howard.  Out  of  town  boys  who  enlisted  at  The  News 
were  Elmer  Earl,  Howard  Smith,  William  Bailey,  Jr.,  William 
H.  Miller,  Elton  West,  John  H.  Jackson,  Ernest  Warner  and 
Oscar  Ellis  of  Middletown,  and  George  Johnson  and  James 
Bright  of  Goshen.* 

German  View  of  the  First  Division 

Newburgh  was  also  represented  in  the  First  Division, 
which  participated  early  in  the  fighting  and  in  the  later  major 
engagements.  Lieut.  J.  Townsend  Cassedy  and  Joseph  Fitz¬ 
patrick  were  both  in  this  division,  the  former  being  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  was  in  hospitals  for  months,  and  Joseph  Fitz¬ 
patrick  was  cited  for  gallantry.  Gen.  Summerall  is  quoted  as 
relating  the  following  statement  from  a  seasoned  German  field 
officer,  who  had  been  captured : 

“Yesterday  I  received  orders  to  hold  ground  at  all  costs. 
The  American  barrage  advanced  toward  my  position  and  the 
work  of  your  artillery  was  marvelous.  The  barrage  was  so 
dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  move  out  of  our  dugouts. 
Following  the  barrage  were  the  troops  of  the  First  Division.  I 
saw  them  forge  ahead  and  I  knew  all  was  lost.  All  night  I  re¬ 
mained  in  my  dugout,  hoping  vainly  that  something  would 
happen  to  permit  me  to  join  my  army  *  *  *  The  First  Division 
is  wonderful  and  the  German  Army  knows  it.  We  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  within  five  years  the  Americans  could  develop  such  a 
division.” 

One  of  the  largest  contingents  from  Newburgh  was  found 
in  the  Eighty-seventh  Division,  into  which  went  many  of  the 
selects  of  June  27.  This  outfit  would  have  been  in  the  fighting 
had  the  war  last  a  few  days  longer.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice, 
it  was  directly  behind  the  lines.  The  period  of  training  in  Camp 
Dix  was  exceedingly  brief,  and  on  August  23,  the  men  left  Camp 
Dix  for  Jersey  City,  and  sailed  the  following  day,  and  landed  in 
Liverpool  September  5,  and  in  Havre  on  September  8.  After 
leaving,  the  contingent  went  to  Grivres  on  September  24,  and 
was  handling  stores  there  when  the  war  ended.  America  wTas 
reached  on  January  5,  1919. 


^Record  of  John  F.  Monroe. 


The  Navy  in  the  War 

Even  the  most  casual  reader  will  be  likely  to  note  the 
absence  of  reference  to  the  navy  in  these  annals  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  at  this  point  to  offer  an  explanation.  It  will  be 
obvious  of  course,  that  the  Newburghers  in  the  army  greatly 
outnumbered  those  in  the  navy.  The  total  enrolled  forces  of  the 
United  States  numbered  5,019,874,  of  whom  665,152  were  in  the 
navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps.  The  army  and  the  navy 
therefore  stood  approximately  eight  to  one.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  exact  figures,  but  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  those  who  went  out  from  Newburgh  the  proportion  in 
the  army  is  slightly  larger  than  the  general  figures.  Of  the  700 
who  shared  in  the  welcome  home,  April  7,  1919,  only  27  were 
navy  men.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  97  who  gave 
up  their  lives,  there  were  nine  from  the  navy,  indicates  that 
afloat  Newburgh  had  a  large  proportion  of  men. 

Difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  a  record  of  Newburgh 
men  in  the  navy  were  immeasurably  greater  even  than  in  the 
army.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  scattering  of  men  from 
a  given  town  in  the  army,  but  it  was  true  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army.  Those  who  went  in  the 
navy  were  distributed  among  2,000  ships.  There  were  no  large 
groups  and  details  from  authoritative  sources  are  not  available. 
Since  then  this  does  not  purport  to  give  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  great  struggle  and  is  devoted  principally  to  what  New¬ 
burghers  did  at  home  and  abroad,  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of 
material  will  be  more  apparent.  As  another  factor  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  while  a  considerable  number  of  Newburgh  men 
had  commissions  in  the  navy,  there  was  a  great  absence  among 
the  higher  officers  of  men  from  this  city.  John  A.  Cleary  was  a 
Lieutenant  Commander  on  the  President  Lincoln,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  the  highest  of  the  naval  officers  claiming 
Newburgh  as  his  home,  but  even  he  during  a  brief  visit  home 
after  the  war  would  not  submit  to  an  interview. 

This  much  however  can  and  should  be  said,  that  if  the  army 
accomplished  much,  the  navy  made  it  possible.  One  has  only  to 
think  of  the  statements  made  early  in  the  war  relative  to  troop 
movements  to  see  the  importance  of  the  navy.  If  the  American 
army  had  been  moved  at  the  speed  estimated  before  1917  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  outcome  of  the  war  would  have  been.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  percentage  of  men  taken  overseas  would  have  been 
incomparably  lower  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  the 
American  navy.  It  must  be  considered  also  that  when  these 
estimates  were  made  the  U-boat  was  not  a  factor.  With  these 
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hornets  of  the  sea  at  large,  the  troop  movement  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  sent  to 
France  would  have  been  negligible. 

The  American  navy  curbed  the  U-boat  and  then  revolution¬ 
ized  transportation  of  troops.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  his  review  of  the  work  of  our  men  afloat  expresses 
the  opinion  that  what  drove  the  hornet  to  its  nest  there  to  re¬ 
main,  was  primarily  the  mine  barrage  of  the  North  Sea — an 
American  enterprise  in  which  the  vast  amount  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  American  navy  with  mines  devised  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country.  The  Secretary  points  out  that  as  early  as 
April,  1917,  the  American  navy  wanted  to  put  down  this  bar¬ 
rage,  and  sent  this  inquiry  abroad : 

“Is  it  not  possible  to  block  the  German  coast  efficiently  and 
completely,  thus  making  practically  impossible  the  egress  and 
ingress  of  submarines?” 

And  the  answer  was : 

“From  all  experience  Admiralty  (British)  considers  project 
of  attempting  to  close  exit  to  North  Sea  of  enemy  submarines 
quite  impracticable,.-  Project  has  previously  been  considered  and 
abandoned.” 

But  the  American  Navy  was  not  satisfied  and  it  continued 
to  agitate  this  proposal  until  finally  it  won  its  point. 

From  that  time  on  the  operations  of  the  U-boat  became  less. 
The  American  devices  of  depth  bombs  and  for  listening  made 
the  raiders  insecure.  No  longer  did  they  have  an  even  chance 
to  go  on  their  mission  of  destruction,  and  return  home  safely. 
What,  as  the  Secretary  points  out,  had  once  been  a  favored  mis¬ 
sion  became  such  that  the  men  could  not  be  induced  to  go  out 
in  the  boats  and  the  U-boat  failed.  Of  course  some  did  go  out 
and  there  was  some  destruction,  but  not  one  soldier  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  troop  ship  lost  his  life  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the 
U-boat. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  2,000  vessels  an<J 
operating  with  the  Allied  fleet  won  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
They  cleared  the  way  and  kept  guard  over  those  precious  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  lives  who  were  destined  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  destroying  German  aims.  They  dominated  the  seas  from 
the  Arctic’s  icy  floes  to  the  blue  Mediterranean,  doing  a  danger¬ 
ous  work,  which  was  often  monotonous,  but  always  doing  it  well 
and  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

Newburgh  had  its  representatives  in  the  air  forces  also  and 
the  day  of  the  Armistice  brought  word  that  Lieut.  Charles  R. 
McLean  had  put  two  German  aircraft  out  of  combat.  Lieut. 
Roger  Chapin's  machine  fell  back  of  the  German  lines,  and  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,  his  health  being  greatly  impaired  while  he 
was  held.  Ensign  John  A.  Jova  of  the  naval  aviation,  while  in 
training  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  was  the  pilot  of  a  machine  which 
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made  a  rescue  of  another  which  fell  in  a  tail  spin  in  the  ocean. 
With  Edward  F.  Ormsbee,  Ensign  Jova  was  making  a  material 
test  when  Ormsbee  saw  the  mishap  to  the  other  machine.  He 
called  the  pilot’s  attention  to  it  and  the  machine  was  sent  to  the 
rescue.  The  occupants  of  the  wrecked  plane  did  not  come  to  the 
surface,  and  Ormsbee  dove  and  rescued  one  of  them. 


In  Flanders  Fields 


,  Lieut.  Col.  John  D.  McCrae.  Written  during  the  second 

battle  of  Ypres,  April,  1915.  The  author,  Dr.  John  McCrae,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  was  killed  on  duty  in  Flanders,  Jan.  28,  1918). 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 

Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead,  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

To  you  from  falling  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high ! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Newburghers  Who  Made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice 

William  P.  Abel,  24  years  old,  son  of  late  George  and  Catherine  Busch 
Abel.  Employed  Merritt’s  drug  store.  Member  of  Newburgh  Drum 
Corps,  St.  George’s  Church.  While  in  army  volunteered  as  nurse  at 
Camp  Meade  during  influenza  epidemic,  contracted  disease  and  died. 

Walter  Allison,  20  years  old.  Born  in  Newburgh,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Allison.  Student  of  Newburgh  Academy.  When  call  was  made 
to  colors  for  Mexican  mobilization  joined  Co.  E,  First  Regiment,  later 
Co.  E,  107th  Regiment.  Killed  in  action  in  France.  Member  of  First 
Baptist  Church.  Active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  Anderson,  seaman  U.  S.  Navy.  Died  in  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 
Gave  Newburgh  as  birthplace.  Further  facts  not  known. 

James  Appu,  26  years  old.  Employed  by  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co. 
Native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Died  of  influenza  in  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland. 

John  J.  Armstrong,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Armstrong,  of  New  Wind¬ 
sor.  Family  removed  to  Goshen  where  he  enlisted  in  Eighth  Mounted 
Engineers.  Died  of  influenza,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

John  J.  Baird,  22  years  old,  member  of  Co.  E,  First  Regiment  later  Co.  E, 
107th  Regiment.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Baird.  Sister,  Mary  Baird, 
army  nurse.  Employed  at  Sweet-Orr  &  Co.  Member  Holy  Name 
Society,  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Everitt  Baker,  22  years  old,  born  in  Newburgh,  son  of  Jennie  Ward  and 
the  late  William  H.  Baker.  Member  of  Sigma  Lambda  Nu,  Calvary 
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Church.  Employed  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  Member  of  Co.  E,  107th 
Regiment.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Alfred  T.  Barton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I.  Barton,  born  in  Newburgh, 
1892.  Removed  with  family  to  Canada  and  went  with  Canadian  forces. 
Killed  in  action  in  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge. 

William  H.  Bates,  Sergeant  in  Tank  Corps,  19  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Egbert  Bates.  Employed  West  Shore  Railroad.  Member  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Died  of  pneumonia  in  England,  Nov.  5,  1918. 

William  Harold  Belknap,  cadet  engineer,  U.  S.  S.  Hercules.  Taken  ill 
in  France  and  died  there  Feb.  27,  1918.  Born  in  Newburgh,  22  years  old. 
Member  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Son  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Belknap. 

William  Blake,  27  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  died  of  wounds  in 
hospital  in  Paris.  Member  of  Co.  E,  107th  Regiment,  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

Virgil  Bogardus.  Born  in  Middletown.  Employed  Alberger  Pump  and 
Condenser  Co.,  Newburgh.  Member  of  Co.  H,  107th  Regiment.  Killed 
in  action  in  France,  September  29,  1918. 

William  Bohan,  42  years.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bohan.  Born  in 
Newburgh.  Member  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Employed  West  Shore 
railroad.  Veteran  Spanish  War.  Served  in  Philippine  War,  with 
American  forces- to  quell  Boxer  Uprising,  China;  Mexican  Expeditionary 
Force.  With  Pershing’s  first  contingent  to  France.  Awarded  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross.  Killed  by  accidental  discharge  of  shell  with  Army 
of  Occupation,  Coblenz,  Germany,  July,  1919.  Buried  in  Newburgh. 

Frank  Brady,  25  years  old,  son  of  James  Brady.  Born  in  Newburgh.  En¬ 
gaged  in  automobile  business.  Member  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Died  of 
influenza,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

John  Bump,  24  years  old,  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  Bump,  Beacon.  Member  Co. 
L,  107th  Regiment.  Employed  Schrade  Hat  Works.  Member  of  St. 
Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Beacon.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Thomas  B.  Carroll,  23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Carroll.  Employed 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Member  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Beacon.  Member  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment.  Wounded  17  times  in  battle 
September  29,  1918,  Hindenburg  Line.  Died  in  Grand  Central  Palace 
Hospital,  New  York.  Was  cited. 

Joseph  Chicalone,  23  years  old.  Barber.  Employed  by  Frank  Ross.  Mem¬ 
ber  51st  Pioneers.  Accidentally  killed  in  Germany  while  with  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Edward  Coffey,  24  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Coffey,  New 
Windsor,  employed  duPont  Fabrikoid  Works.  Member  Co.  L,  107th  In¬ 
fantry,  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Newburgh  Council,  K.  of  C.  Killed  in 
action  in  France. 

Michael  Colltton,  28  years  old.  Born  in  Newburgh.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Colliton.  Member  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Enlisted  in  Navy, 
May,  1917.  Won  commission.  Made  Ensign.  Died  at  Pelham  Bay, 
Oct.  27,  1918,  of  influenza. 

John  J.  Cullen,  chemical  service,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cullen,  New 
Windsor.  Left  with  selects  of  August,  1918.  Employed  Holden  Paper 
Mill.  Member  of  St.  Francis’  Church.  Died  Feb.  16,  1919,  while  home 
on  furlough. 

George  Crawford,  24  years  old.  Employed  Fabrikoid  Works.  Was  member 
of  Co.  E,  First  Regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  Mexican  mobilization  at 
Camp  Whitman.  Member  Church  of  Good  Shepherd.  Transferred  to 
Co.  E,  107th  Regt.  at  Spartanburg.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 
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Hugh  Daley,  son  of  James  Daley.  Member  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment.  Member 
Good  Shepherd  Church.  Reported  missing  in  action  after  first  engage¬ 
ment  in  Dickiebusch  August  12,  1918.  Later  reported  killed  in  that 
action. 

Dominick  D’Angelo.  Killed  in  action  August  16,  1917,  at  Monte  Sante, 
Italy.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D’Angelo.  Was  24  years  old.  Left 
Newburgh  in  1915  to  join  Italian  troops.  Membet  Reformed  Italian 
Church. 

John  S.  Dean,  31  years  old,  son  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Dean.  Employed  P. 
Delany  &  Co.  Member  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  160th  Infantry.  Missing 
in  action.  Later  reported  killed  in  action  in  France. 

Michael  Deegan,  28  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Deegan. 
Member  of  Newburgh  police  force,  Newburgh  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Beacon  Social  Club,  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Died  of  influenza  in 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  October  12,  1918. 

George  Delahey,  25  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Delahey,  Beacon. 
One  of  three  brothers  in  service.  Attended  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Beacon.  Member  of  Co.  L,  First  Regiment,  later  Co.  L,  107th 
Regiment.  Cited  for  bravery  at  Dickiebusch.  Severely  wounded  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1918.  Died  in  U.  S.  Base  Hospital,  No.  37,  Dartford,  Kent, 
England. 

George  E.  Deveson.  Born  in  Newburgh,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Deve- 
son  of  Beacon.  Employed  Dutchess  Hat  Works.  Joined  Co.  E,  First 
Regiment  in  New  Paltz.  Transferred  to  Co.  E,  107th  Regiment.  Killed 
in  action  June  10,  iqt8. 

David  Dickie,  Co.  I,  Eighteenth  Infantry,' regular  army.  24  years  old.  Son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Dickie.  Born  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  Made 
home  with  grandfather,  James  McCormick.  Killed  in  action  in  Catigny, 
May  28,  1918. 

Leroy  Doane,  24  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Robertson,  Fostertown.  Bom 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Member  Trolleymen’s  Union.  Employed  duPont 
Fabrikoid  Works.  Entered  service  November  23,  1917.  Accidentally 
gassed  in  Camp  Greene,  March,  1918.  Discharged,  but  regaining  health 
asked  to  be  again  admitted  to  service.  Accepted  August  7,  1918.  Died 
of  influenza  in  Camp  McClellan,  Alabama. 

Benjamin  Donnelly,  22  years  old,  member  of  Co.  E,  Sixth  Replacement 
Regiment.  Member  of  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Employed  duPont 
Fabrikoid  Works.  Died  in  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  of  influenza. 

John  Donnelly,  25  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Donnelly.  Cor¬ 
poral  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment.  Employed  duPont  Fabrikoid  Works. 
Member  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  St.  Patrick’s  Lyceum,  Newburgh 
Council,  K.  of  C.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

John  A.  Dooley,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Valentine,  22  years  old.  Died  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  Assigned  to  duty  on  mine  sweeper,  U.  S.  N.  Death  due  to 
pneumonia.  Had  been  in  Canadian  service  before  entering  navy.  Former¬ 
ly  resided  in  Walden  and  was  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Most 
Precious  Blood  there. 

William  Eipper,  26  years.  Born  at  Newburgh.  One  of  four  sons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Eipper  in  service.  Sergeant  304th  Remount  Depot.  Black¬ 
smith.  Member  Church  of  Good  Shepherd,  Newburgh  Lodge  of  Moose, 
Newburgh  Lodge  Elks,  Washington  Heights  Chemical  Engine.  Died 
January  23,  1919,  in  Camp  Meade. 

Cyril  Englebride,  21  years  old,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Englebride.  Employed 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Member  Co.  E,  107th  Regiment,  Newburgh  Council* 
Knights  of  Columbus,  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 
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Frank  Fatrclough.  Born  in  Newburgh  Jan.  4,  1900.  Joined  Marine  Corps, 
immediately  after  declaration  of  war,  April,  1917-  Assigned  to  49th  Co., 
Fifth  Regiment.  Flad  been  in  Home  for  Friendless  for  several  years. 
Member  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Killed  in  action  in 
France. 

John  Flannery,  Jr.,  19  years  old,  born  Newburgh,  son  of  John  Flannery 
and  grandson  of  Patrick  Flannery,  Town  of  Newburgh.  Went  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  with  father.  Member  of  166th  Aero  Squadron.  Died 
March  18,  1918,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Stephen  Finnegan,  son  of  Capt.  James  Finnegan  of  Middletown,  formerly 
of  Newburgh,  trained  nurse,  Hospital  Corps  of  107th  Regiment.  Member 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Member 
Co.  L,  First  Regiment,  transferred  to  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment,  and  later 
to  First  Pioneers.  Machinist,  employed  by  Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser 
Co.  Member  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Died  in  hospital  in  France. 

Judson  P.  Galloway,  30  years  old,  First  Lieutenant.  First  Newburgher 
killed  in  action,  after  entrance  of  United  States  into  war.  Had  previous¬ 
ly  been  wounded  and  received  decoration.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington  Galloway.  Married  January  10,  1918,  to  Miss  Jane  McShane. 
Was  a  member-Of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church. 

Richard  A.  Gardner,  23  years  old,  Corporal  Co.  G,  102nd  Regiment.  Born 
in  Gardnertown,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Gardner.  Electrician 
employed  by  Hewitt  &  Warden.  Member  of  St.  Agnes’  Chapel,  Balm- 
ville.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Frederick  A.  Garrison,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Garrison,  Beacon.  24 
years  old.  Employed  Weston  Transfer  Co.  Member  of  Trinity  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  Newburgh;  Beacon  Engine  Co.,  Beacon;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Burton  B.  Guylefuss,  29  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Hogan,  Vails 
Gate.  Born  in  Olive  Bridge,  Ulster  County,  member  Co.  J,  mth  In¬ 
fantry.  Employed  by  G.  W.  Gerow,  Vails  Gate.  Killed  in  action  in 
France,  October  5,  1918.  Member  Cornwall  Presbyterian  Church. 

Walter  Harrington,  son  of  Mrs.  George  Little.  Joined  Co.  E  in  New 
Paltz.  Transferred  to  Co.  G,  107th  Regiment  in  Spartanburgh.  Killed 
in  action  in  France,  Sept.  29,  1918. 

Louis  Harrison,  24,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Harrison,  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.  Employed  at  duPont  Fabrikoid  Co.  Resided  with  sister,  Mrs. 
John  J.  McCollum,  Newburgh.  Died  in  Camp  Sheridan  of  pneumonia, 
Nov.  5,  1918. 

Russell  E.  Henbury,  employed  Abendroth  &  Root.  Member  of  Church  of 
Good  Shepherd.  Left  here  at  outbreak  of  war.  Enlisted  British  Navy. 
Chief  Petty  Officer  H.  M.  S.  “Shearwater”.  Died  in  service. 

Cornelia  Agnes  Henderson,  only  Newburgh  woman  to  lose  life  in  service. 
24  years  old,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Henderson.  Member  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  graduate  St.  Patrick’s  School,  Newburgh  Academy, 
Middletown  State  Hospital.  Army  nurse  and  died  in  Base  Hospital, 
No.  1,  New  York  City,  of  influenza. 

James  Wilbur  Hey,  28  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hey.  Member 
Moulton  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Newburgh  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Newburgh  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Employed  at  Sweet-Orr 
&  Co.  Died  of  influenza  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  September  30,  1918. 


To  Live  In  tke  Hearts  of  Those  We  Leave 
Behind  Is  Not  to  Die” 

On  the  following  pages  are  given  the  portraits  of  those 
Newburghers  who  died  in  the  great  war,  and  of  whom  photo¬ 
graphs  could  be  secured.  Though  absent  they  live  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  their  countrymen  and  specially  in  the  hearts  of  old 
friends  in  Newburgh. 


Grave  of  Judsox  P.  Galloway,  First  Xewburgher  Killed  in  Actiox 
After  America  Entered  the  Great  War 


NOTE — In  IQ24.  Major  William  Johnston  McKay,  during  a  visit  to 
France  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Lieutenant  Galloway  and  placed 
a  wreath  upon  it.  He  forwarded  a  photograph  to  Milton  Siegfried  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  cut  of  Lieut.  Galloway's  grave  is  printed  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Siegfried. 
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Caesar  Hollberg,  24  years  old,  one  of  four  sons  of  Mrs.  Louise  Hollberg  in 
service.  Employed  at  Atlas  Roofing  Co.  Member  Lutheran  Church. 
Entered  47th  Infantry.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Hamilton  E.  Hutchings,  son  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Hutchings, 
First  Lieutenant,  served  in  France.  Died  after  conclusion  of  war. 

George  H.  Johnston,  Jr.,  22  years  old,  son  of  George  H.  Johnston.  Machin¬ 
ist  by  occupation.  Employed  Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co.  Member 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Gordan  Kaemmerling,  Twenty-third  Infantry.  Employed  Alberger  Pump 
&  Condenser  Co.  Graduate  Harvard  Engineering  School.  Promoted  to 
sales  department,  New  York.  Enlisted  there.  Killed  in  action.  Chateau 
Thierry. 

Hugh  A.  Kelly,  son  of  Hugh  A.  Kelly,  member  Troop  F,  13th  Cavalry. 
Died  of  influenza  in  Base  Hospital,  Brownsville,  Texas.  Buried  in  St 
\  Patrick’s  cemetery. 

Roy  Kelder,  26  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Kelder,  Cottekill, 
N.  Y.  Graduate  Eastman  College.  Employed  duPont  Fabrikoid  Works. 
Member  Battery  A,  136th  Artillery,  Camp  Eustis,  Va.  Died  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  Camp  Upton.  Buried  at  Stone  Ridge. 

John  T.  Kenney,  20  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Kenney. 
Graduate  of  St.  Patrick’s  School  and  Spencerian  Business  College. 
Member  Machine  Gun  Co.,  107th  Regiment,  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Holy 
Name  Society,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Employed  at  J.  W.  Matthews  &  Co.  Killed 
in  action  in  France. 

George  Kerr,  30  years  old,  son  of  Walter  Kerr,  New  York,  and  grandson  of 
George  W.  Kerr,  for  many  years  president  of  National  Bank  of  New¬ 
burgh.  Killed  by  machine  gun  fire  while  crossing  Ourcq,  July  28,  1918. 

Elias  LaForge,  21  years  old,  born  in  Ulster  County.  Son  of  H.  P.  LaForge. 
Member  Co.  G,  156th  Depot  Battery,  St.  John’s  Church.  Died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  Camp  Sevier,  South  Carolina. 

Robert  Laverty,  22  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Laverty.  Member  Co. 
E,  107th  Infantry.  Moulder  by  occupation.  Member  of  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Joseph  Lee,  ward  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Heffernan,  5  Liberty  Street, 
Washington  Heights.  A  member  of  the  104th  Field  Artillery.  Killed  in 
action  in  France. 

Arthur  Leghorn,  28  years  old.  Member  Co.  E,  First  Regiment.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Co.  E,  107th  Regiment  in  Spartanburg.  Teamster,  employed 
by  L.  Argenio.  Member  of  Church  of  Good  Shepherd.  Brother  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Walsh.  Killed  in  action  in  Hindenburg  Line  fight,  Sept.  29, 
1918. 

Culbert  Lyon,  born  in  Newburgh,  son  of  late  William  H.  Lyon,  served  in 
U.  S.  Navy  as  surgeon.  At  one  time  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Philippines.  Death  resulted  from  breakdown  suffered  in 
service. 

William  J.  Macheski  28  years  old,  128th  Infantry.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Macheski,  graduate  Newburgh  Academy  and  Heffley  School, 
Brooklyn.  Commissioned  in  Plattsburg.  Killed  in  action. 

Ernest  T.  Maney,  42  years  old,  son  of  Mortimer  and  Marie  Maney.  Veteran 
of  Spanish-American  war.  Was  with  Pershing  Expedition  in  Mexico. 
Active  in  Salvation  Army.  Member  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
In  first  expeditionary  party  to  France.  Killed  in  action  July  16,  1918. 

Kenneth  Maxwell,  son  of  Rev.  Irving  Maxwell,  pastor  Bethlehem  Church. 
Student  in  Lafayette  College.  Went  to  France  with  Pershing’s  first 
contingent.  Wounded  in  action  and  died  in  base  hospital  from  injuries. 
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George  A.  MacConnell,  Co.  A,  Tenth  N.  Y.  Infantry.  Killed  August  29, 
1917  in  railroad  accident  near  Baltimore;  32  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs. 
Clarissa  MacConnell.  Went  with  command  to  Mexican  Border.  Was  rail¬ 
road  man.  Member  of  People’s  Baptist  Church,  Edgewood,  N.  Y. 

Lorton  McEw'en,  21  years  old,  born  in  Middletown.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  McEwen.  Student,  Columbia  University.  At  close  of  term  en¬ 
tered  Newburgh  Shipyards.  Entered  navy.  Died  in  naval  hospital, 
Baltimore. 

William  McKibbon*,  29  years  old.  Joined  Co.  E,  First  Regiment.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Machine  Gun  Co.,  107th  Regiment.  Machinist,  employed  Cold- 
well-Wilcox  Co.  Member  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Leonard  Steamer, 
Orange  Athletic  Club.  Killed  in  action. 

Herbert  S.  Miller.  27  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Miller.  Member 
of  Co.  E,  107th  Infantry.  Killed  in  action,  August  19,  1918.  Member 
of  Lutheran  Church.  Employed  by  J.  W.  Matthews  &  Co. 

Kenneth  R.  Millspaugh,  Lieut.  Seventh  Engineers,  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Millspaugh.  Junior  Warden,  Newburgh  Lodge,  No.  309,  F.  and  A.  M. 
Member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Killed  in  action. 

John  Crawford  Moore.  29  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Moore, 
native  of  Glasgow;  came  to  Newburgh  in  1906;  employed  Newburgh 
Bleachery;  working  on  the  Anchor  Line  at  the  outbreak  of  war;  enlisted 
in  the  English  army  at  Southampton  in  1914;  went  with  the  Second 
Hampshires.  Severely  wounded  about  April  21,  1915  with  first  line  troops 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  Dardanelles  offensive;  died  in  British  hospital 
in  Cairo;  received  1914  British  decoration  and  Gallipoli  medal. 

Feter  Moran,  51  years  old,  Sergeant-Major  Sixth  Infantry.  Born  in  New¬ 
burgh,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dominick  Moran.  Entered  Spanish  War, 
1898,  served  in  Philippine  Rebellion,  Boxer  Uprising,  China,  Mexican 
Expedition,  First  Contingent  A.  E.  F.  (Pershing’s  Own  Regiment), 
offered  commission,  but  declined.  Died  in  Germany  with  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Senan  A.  Morrison,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Morrison,  New  Windsor. 
Died  in  France  of  wounds  received  in  action.  Body  returned  to  America 
and  interred  in  Calvary  cemetery,  New  Windsor. 

Angelo  Mustico,  25  years  old.  Member  Co.  L,  First  Regiment,  later  Co.  L, 
107th.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mustico.  Employed  duPont  Fabri- 
koid  Works.  Member  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Killed  in  action  in  France. 

Clarence  J.  Osterhoudt,  21  years  old,  son  of  Jerry  Osterhoudt,  Cornwall. 
Member  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Bookkeeper  O.  W.  Railroad. 
Member  Headquarters  Co.,  107th  Regiment.  Died  from  illness  in  France. 

James  W.  Perrott,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Perrott  of  Barnstead,  N.  H., 
native  of  Newburgh,  nephew  of  John  J.  and  Edward  Perrott.  Member 
of  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Member  U.  S.  N.  Medical  Corps. 
Attached  to  Battleship  Alabama.  Died  on  hospital  ship,  Mercy.  Buried 
in  Woodlawn. 

Samuel  Richman,  28  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Richman. 
Member  Battery  B,  147th  Field  Artillery.  Member  Congregation  B’Nai 
Israel.  Served  three  years  in  navy  prior  to  war.  Died  in  hospital  in 
France. 

Calvin  Riley,  25  years  old,  son  of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Daly.  Wagoner  Supply  Co. 
Born  at  East  Coldenham,  345th  Infantry  Supply  Co.  Employed  Holden 
Paper  Mill.  Died  in  Hospital  No.  43,  Grivres,  France,  from  wounds 
received  in  action. 

Cornelius  Rose,  28  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rose  of  Walden 
Bom  in  Kerhonksen.  Employed  at  Borden  Condensery,  Walden.  Joined 
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Co.  L,  First  Regiment,  later  Co.  L,  107th  Regiment.  Killed  in  action 
Sept.  29,  191S  in  Hindenburg  Line  battle. 

R°\  R.  Sarvts,  son  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  Brennan.  Formerly  member  of  Co.  E, 
First  Regiment,  but  transferred  to  57th  Pioneers.  Member  Columbian 
Hose.  Died  from  influenza. 

George  F.  Schirck,  Co.  A,  302nd  Inf.,  24  years  old.  Employed  by  Armoui 
Co.  here  and  later  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  he  enlisted.  Killed  in 
action,  July  23,  1918. 

Edward  Shay,  22  years  old.  Son  of  Edward  Shay.  Employed  duPont  Fabri- 
koid  Works.  Member  Church  of  Good  Shepherd.  Joined  Co.  E,  First 
Regiment  at  New  Paltz.  Transferred  to  107th  Regiment.  Killed  in 
action  Sept.  29,  1918. 

James  Vincent  Sherow,  30  years  old.  Son  of  Frank  and  Ellen  Harrigan 
Sherow  of  Wrappingers  Falls.  Employed  S.  Stroock  &  Co.  Felt  Mills. 
Member  of  Church  of  Sacred  Heart,  Newburgh.  Member  Co.  E,  325th 
Infantry.  Killed  in  action  in  Argonne  Forest,  October  11,  1918. 

Norris  C.  Smith,  21,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith.  Entered  78th 
Lancashire  Fusilliers  at  outbreak  of  the  war  and  served  with  British  to 
October  9,  1917.  Killed  in  action. 

William  Smith,  Sergeant  regular  army.  Stationed  in  Philippines  at  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Died  in  Manilla,  May,  1918. 

William  Stewart  Smith,  27  years  old.  Son  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Smith. 
Born  in  Newburgh.  Employed  Ferry  Hat  Shop.  Member  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Church.  Died  in  Camp  Meade,  Maryland  of  influenza. 

Edwin  Standring,,  22  years  old,  son  of  Benjamin  Standring.  Employed  by 
Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York.  Joined  Seventh  Regiment.  Later 
Corporal  Co.  C,  107th  Regiment.  Member  of  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd.  Killed  in  action. 

Jacob  Tamboer,  21  years  old,  son  of  Jacob  and  Nellie  Tamboer.  Left  New¬ 
burgh  with  selects  of  September  22,  1918.  Member  of  Church  of  Good 
Shepherd.  Cook  by  occupation.  Died  of  influenza  in  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland. 

Barton  Adams  Taylor,  21  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Taylor. 
Assistant  Manager,  Academy  of  Music.  Born  in  Newburgh.  Graduate 
of  Newburgh  Free  Academy.  Member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Died  of  influenza,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station. 

Norris  Thompson,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  418  Broadway,  35  years 
old.  Entered  British  service.  Was  wounded  at  Vimy  Ridge.  Recovered 
and  went  back  into  service  and  received  British  decoration.  Killed  in 
action,  May  15,  1918. 

James  S.  Timothy,  80th  Co.,  Sixth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Marines.  Born  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Timothy.  Educated  at 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  Vanderbilt  College,  Catholic 
University,  Washington;  Army  and  Navy  College,  Washington.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Works.  Entered  Plattsburg.  Assigned  to 
Marines.  Recommended  for  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Killed  in 
action,  Belleau  Wood,  June  14,  1918. 

William  Todd,  23  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Todd.  Mason 
by  occupation.  Member  of  Co.  L,  First  Regiment;  later  Co.  L,  107th 
Regiment.  Member  of  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Killed  in  action. 
September  29,  1918. 

Ezr\  Travis  26  years  old.  Son  of  Joseph  Travis.  Member  of  Co.  E,  107th 
Regiment.  Employed  by  S.  M.  Bull.  Member  of  M.  E.  Church.  Killed 

in  action,  October  1,  1918.  . 

James  W.  Underhill,  son  of  late  Henry  Underhill,  clerk.  Left  Newburgh 
with  selects  of  June  26.  1918.  Died  of  influenza,  Camp  Upton,  Oct.  26, 
1918.  Buried  in  Woodlawn. 
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Parker  Vanamee,  born  in  Middletown.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Vanamee.  Graduate  of  Trinity  College.  Engaged  with  newspaper  work, 
Newburgh  Daily  News.  Member  of  St.  George’s  Church.  Entered  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary  and  ordained  minister  in  Episcopal  Church 
Commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  Plattsburg.  Killed  in  action  in  St. 
Mihiel  sector. 

T.  Frank  Vredenburgh,  Battery  B,  16th  Field  Artillery,  19  years  old.  Son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vredenburgh.  Born  in  Newburgh.  Electrician, 
employed  by  Hewitt  &  Warden.  Member  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Church 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Killed  in  accident  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Homer  Wade,  26  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Wade.  Fol¬ 
lowing  school  days  entered  drug  business.  Employed  in  Merritt  drug 
store.  Went  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  entered  army  there.  Member  of 
Co.  M,  305th  Infantry.  Member  of  Moulton  Memorial  Church.  Killed 
in  action.  Cited  by  Commander. 

Alex.  Werner.  Son  of  John  Werner;  grandson  of  Alex.  Hectus.  25  years 
old.  Plumber  by  trade.  Born  in  Newburgh.  Educated  in  St.  Patrick’s 
School.  Member  of  308th  Infantry.  Killed  in  action. 

William  B.  J.  Wilson,  member  of  Co.  L,  First  Regiment.  Transferred  to 
Co.  L,  107th,  in  Spartanburgh.  Resided  in  Glenham,  N.  Y.  Killed  in 
action  in  France. 

James  Woodburn,  28  years  old.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Woodburn. 
Brother  of  City  Councilman  Joseph  Woodburn,  who  was  also  in  service. 
Member  of  Newburgh  Wheelmen,  Hudson  River  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M., 
Highland  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Employed  by  Joseph  McClughan  &  Bro. 
Went  with  selects  of  Feb.  12,  1918.  Member  of  Co.  C,  307th  Infantry. 
Killed  in  action. 
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1.  Dr.  James  Donovan,  With  Red  Cross  in  Servia.  Later  with  27th  Div. 

2.  Dr.  Leon  Cote,  With  Siberian  Expedition. 

3.  Colonel  Roscoe  Conklin,  Directed  Draft  in  New  York  City. 

4.  Capt.  William  Leonard  Nicoll,  In  Charge  of  Engineering  Unit,  Office 

of  Director  of  Storage,  Purchase  and  Traffic  Div.,  General  Staff. 

5.  Major  W.  Johnston  McKay,  Second  in  Command.  Port  of  Havre, 

France. 

6.  Capt.  C.  B.  Bazzoni,  In  Command  Range  Finding  By  Sound,  A.  E.  F. 

7.  Rev.  Frank  Murtfeldt,  In  Charge  Eagle  Hut,  London. 

8.  Rev.  C.  A.  Ross,  In  Charge  of  “Y”  Work  in  England. 

9.  Dr.  Cclbert  Lyon,  Medical  Officer  U.  S.  Navy  (Deceased). 


Newburghers  in  Special  Service 

MANY  important  assignments  were  given  to  Newburghers  in 
connection  with  the  war  and  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  varied  tasks  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  some  of  them.  In  instances  these  are  comparatively  well 
known;  in  others  few  in  Newburgh  have  even  heard  of  them.  In 
either  event  however  they  will  form  an  interesting  feature  in¬ 
dicative  of  scope  of  Newburgh  activities  in  the  world  struggle. 
Thus  to  F.  D.  Huntington,  son  of  the  venerable  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Corner  Stone,  was  entrusted  the  work  of  building 
the  cantonment  for  the  American  aviation  forces  in  France.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  important  construction  work  in  England 
and  in  South  America,  and  was  specially  qualified  to  handle  ex¬ 
peditiously  an  undertaking  of  this  sort.  The  work  involved  the 
erection  of  a  power  house  and  50  buildings  for  various  purposes. 

Prominent  also  in  construction  work  here  and  in  France  was 
Captain  William  Leonard  Nicoll  of  New  Windsor,  who  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  Dec.  10. 
1917,  and  who  was  assigned  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal  at  Edgewood,  Maryland.  In  June  191S 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Division  of  Pur¬ 
chase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  General  Staff.  Still  later  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  Engineering  Unit  of  the  office  of  Director  of 
Storage  and  Purchase,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
of  the  General  Staff,  the  work  of  which  included  the  laying  out 
and  designing  and  the  letting  out  of  contracts  for  all  mechanical 
and  freight  handling  equipment  for  the  storage  operations  of  the 
Army  in  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  this  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  standardization  of  electric 
trucks,  tractors,  trailers  and  similar  machinery,  together  with 
all  conveying  machinery,  such  as  gravity  rollers,  oilers,  ship 
unloaders,  etc. 

Through  the  efforts  and  loyal  work  of  this  department  the 
large  port  terminals  in  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  Norfolk, 
and  New  Orleans  were  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  for 
the  efficient  and  quick  handling  of  all  goods  to  be  shipped  over¬ 
seas.  This  also  included  the  same  type  of  work  for  the  existing 
piers  which  were  taken  over  by  the  Army  and  also  the  inland 
warehouses  in  Schenectady,  New  Cumberland  and  Columbus. 
This  department  had  service  men  who  visited  the  various  term¬ 
inals  to  instruct  in  the  proper  handling  of  equipment  and  to  give 
attention  to  any  repairs  or  service  which  might  be  required  in 
the  operations  of  the  various  machines.  Before  the  Armistice 
this  type  of  work  was  turned  over  to  the  department  for  overseas 
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as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  following  the  war,  Capt. 
Nicoll  was  for  a  considerable  time  engaged  in  reconstruction 
work  in  France. 

Saved  the  Selective  Service  In  New  York 

Having  read  how  the  selective  service  was  handled  in  New¬ 
burgh  and  how  smoothly  it  operated,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  called  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Sept.  16,  1917. 
which  tells  how  the  work  broke  down  in  New  York  and  was 
rescued  at  the  last  moment  by  a  native  of  Newburgh,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Roscoe  S.  Conkling.  The  article  is  by  Frazier 
Hunt  and  he  says  in  part: 

“The  big  thing  is  that  when  Mr.  Conkling  was  33  years,  4 
months  and  28  days  old  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  go  down  to 
New  York  from  Albany  and  perform  a  task  that  would  have 
made  Hercules  in  his  palmiest  days  throw  up  his  hands. 

“Assigned  from  the  Attorney-General's  Office  to  the  over¬ 
worked  Adjutant-General’s  department  Mr.  Conkling  had  no 
more  than  got  comfortably  seated  in  a  fine  large  soft-seated 
swivel  chair  than  the  order  came  to  slip  down  to  New  York  and 
do  the  impossible. 

“Everything  was  wrong  with  the  draft  in  this  city.  There 
wTas  no  esprit  de  corps.  Scores  of  board  members  has  resigned, 
hundreds  of  others  knew  nothing  about  their  duties  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  one  of  the  189  local  boards  was  at  a  standstill.  Lists 
had  not  been  made  out  nor  had  registration  cards  been  copied 
in  duplicate.  Practically  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  June  5. 

“Remember  that  this  was  on  the  evening  of  July  12  and  that 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  20  the  great  national  human 
lottery  was  to  begin  at  Washington.  Less  than  eight  days  to 
accomplish  a  magic  that  five  weeks  had  failed  even  to  start. 

“Immediately  upon  arriving  in  the  city  Mr.  Conkling  with 
his  faithful  Hunter,  found  office  quarters  in  the  suite  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense,  and  in  one  wild  jump 
lit  over  his  head  in  work:  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  plant  at 
least  one  active  man  on  each  local  board.  But  even  this  seemed 
almost  impossible. 

“Telegrams  and  telephone  calls  and  messages  of  all  kinds 
to  the  board  members  evoked  practically  no  response.  They 
simply  refused  to  enthuse  over  their  tasks.  Many  of  the  boards 
had  not  turned  their  hands  to  the  big  job  of  getting  ready  their 
long  lists  containing  all  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  regis¬ 
tered.  And  there  was  no  way  of  getting  at  them  and  impressing 
them  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  their  work  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  realize  that  the  drawing  of  names  in  Washington  could 
not  take  place  until  these  lists  were  in  the  mail. 

“On  the  Saturday  night  of  the  week  of  his  arrival  Mr. 
Conkling  left  his  office,  a  little  before  10  o’clock,  a  thoroughly 
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discouraged  man.  He  had  failed,  New  York,  to  her  everlasting 
disgrace  and  chagrin,  would  hold  up  the  whole  country  on  the 
draft  lottery. 

All  the  way  up  to  the  hotel  and  while  he  was  undressing 
for  bed  he  fought  with  himself,  searching  for  the  thousandth 
time  for  some  solution  of  the  problem.  His  hand  was  on  the 
light  switch  when  he  caught  his  answer.  In  a  second  he  had 
grabbed  the  telephone  and  was  calling  for  Spring  3100  and 
demanding  the  officer  in  charge.  In  a  half  minute  he  had  Police 
Captain  Helwig  on  the  wire. 

“‘Do  you  want  to  do  something  big  for  America  and  New 
York  City?’  he  questioned  eagerly.  ‘Do  you  want  to  save  the 
draft  situation?  I’m  Conkling  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office 
in  charge  of  the  work  here  in  the  city,  and  if  you  can’t  help  us 
we’re  lost.’ 

“  ‘Shoot,’  answered  Capt.  Helwig,  ‘you  bet  I  want  to  help 
America — and  New  York  City;  just  name  it.’ 

“  ‘I’ll  be  over  in  an  hour.  Wait.’ 

“In  ten  minutes  Conkling  had  dressed  and  was  boarding  a 
taxi  for  his  temporary  offices.  In  an  hour  he  had  gathered  up 
the  data  that  he  needed  and  had  reached  Police  Headquarters. 

“  ‘We’ll  find  exactly  what  local  board  districts  are  in  every 
police  district  in  the  city  and  we’ll  ’phone  each  station  a  list  of 
all  the  board  members  located  in  its  precinct  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses,’  Mr.  Conkling  said,  as  he  described  his  precious  plan  to 
Captain  Helwig.  ‘And  we’ll  give  orders  to  hold  this  information 
for  further  instructions.’ 

“Immediately  Helwig  put  a  big  squad  of  men  at  work  fixing 
the  lists  for  each  police  station  and  started  the  grind  of  calling 
up  each  police  captain  and  giving  him  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  members  of  the  local  boards  in  his  precinct.  At  4 
o’clock  that  morning  Conkling  called  acting  Commissioner 
Godley  out  of  bed  at  his  home  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
sanction  an  order  to  have  patrolmen  in  each  station  call  per¬ 
sonally  on  all  draft  members  and  direct  them  to  call  up  the 
Adjutant-General  at  Worth  2635. 

“With  the  Commissioner's  O.  K.  the  order  flashed  to  all  the 
police  captains  and  before  5  o’clock  scores  of  uniformed  patrol¬ 
men  had  started  out  to  awaken  board  members  to  their  duty. 
And  it  did  the  trick  and  saved  New  York.  It  gave  the  touch  of 
serious  authority  and  the  element  of  mystery  that  was  needed 
to  arouse  the  men. 

“At  7  o’clock  that  morning  Mr.  Conkling  called  up  his  as¬ 
sistant  and  told  him  what  he  had  done  and  asked  him  to  go  at 
once  to  the  offices  and  prepare  to  meet  the  rush  of  telephone 
calls.  Arriving  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  at  a 
little  after  8,  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  door  locked  and  barred,  but 
the  buzzing  of  the  switchboard  showed  him  that  there  was  no 
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time  to  waste.  So  in  true  Conkling  style  he  broke  down  the 
door  and  jumped  on  the  job. 

“Before  9  o’clock  that  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Conkling  had 
finished  the  police  end  and  was  in  the  office  and  had  his  coat  off. 
At  7  o’clock  he  had  asked  telephone  headquarters  to  instruct  all 
exchanges  what  the  number  of  his  office  was,  so  that  if  any  of 
the  sleepy  board  members  had  forgotten  it  they  could  simply 
ask  for  the  Adjutant-General  office. 

“All  day  long  and  far  into  the  night  the  two  men  kept  right 
at  the  job  of  answering  the  calls  of  the  board  members,  explain¬ 
ing  what  had  to  be  done,  enthusing  them,  ironing  out  difficulties, 
begging,  threatening. 

“Before  Mr.  Conkling  went  to  his  hotel  that  night  every 
board  had  responded  and  he  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  one  of  the  189  was  at  work  at  last.  By 
Monday  night  fully  half  of  the  boards  had  mailed  their  serial 
lists  to  Washington  and  the  duplicates  of  the  registration  cards 
to  Albany.  Friends,  relatives,  wives,  sons,  office  clerks,  volun¬ 
teers  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  had  been  enlisted,  and  boards 
that  had  not  turned  a  hand  before,  worked  straight  through,  with 
hardly  a  break  for  sleep,  until  the  big  job  was  done.  Of  course 
a  few  boards  had  realized  the  seriousness  of  their  jobs  and  did 
not  need  prodding  and  begging. 

“On  Tuesday  night  Conkling  was  able  to  wire  Washington 
through  Albany  that  the  job  was  75  per  cent  completed.  Or 
Wednesday  night  he  wired  that  the  city  was  ‘substantially  done,' 
and  on  Thursday  night  at  6:20  he  reported  to  Washington,  ‘New 
York  City  is  ready.’ 

“Seven  days  and  two  hours  after  Conkling  arrived,  the  first 
and  longest  lap  of  the  race  was  finished  and  won.  The  next 
morning  at  9  o’clock  the  great  drawing  of  master  numbers 
started  at  Washington.  And  New  York  was  ready.” 

Mr.  Conkling  had  been  commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry  in  the  reserve  corps.  Following  the  work  in  New  York 
he  was  made  a  Major  and  executive  officer  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  Gen.  Crowder.  Later  he  was  made  Lieut.  Colonel,  also 
made  chief  of  the  classification  division  for  the  Provost  Marshal’s 
Division.  At  a  public  dinner  held  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  after 
the  armistice,  Col.  Conkling  was  personally  thanked  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Reports  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
1917  recites : 

“The  National  Selective  Service  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  early  part  of  1917  imposed  on  the  Governor  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  the  performance  of  serious  duties.  As  a 
result  I  was  requested  to  detail  a  Deputy  to  supervise  the  actual 
work  of  the  local  draft  boards  of  New  York  City.  I  sent  Deputy 
Attorney-General  Roscoe  S.  Conkling  to  New  York,  where  he 
devoted  all  his  time  for  several  weeks  to  the  task  of  inaugurating 
and  supervising  the  conscription  of  men  for  the  national  armies. 
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To  his  intelligence  and  faithfulness  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the 
highly  satisfactory  results  which  were  attained  in  the  first 
Selective  Draft  in  New  York  City. 

Locating  Guns  by  Sound 

Charles  B.  Bazzoni,  a  grandson  of  L.  J.  Bazzoni,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  many  old  Newburghers  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
carriage  factory  founded  here  in  1848  and  subsequently  housed 
in  the  building  now  used  as  the  City  Hall,  wras  sent  to  England 
in  1915  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  out  scientific 
research  work.  While  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  British  methods  of  locating  artillery  by  sound. 
W  hen  General  Pershing  came  to  England,  Dr.  Bazzoni  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  to  the  American  Army  in  connection  with  this 
Sound  Ranging  work  and  w*as  immediately  commissioned  and 
attached  to  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  His 
first  duty  was  to  inspect  the  various  types  of  sound  ranging 
devices  in  use  on  the  French  and  British  fronts  in  order  to  decide 
the  type  of  apparatus  best  suited  to  be  used  by  our  army. 

The  World  War  differed  from  previous  wars  mainly  in  the 
tremendous  development  of  artillery  fire.  Every  movement  was 
prepared  for  and  accompanied  by  artillery  demonstrations  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  It  was  consequently  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  for  the  army  authorities  to  know  accurately  the  locations 
and  movements  of  the  enemy  artillery.  The  achievements  of  the 
art  of  camouflage  and  the  frequent  fogs  combined  to  render  the 
collection  of  this  information  so  difficult  that  new  methods  of 
detection  became  necessary.  Of  these  new  methods  that  of 
sound  ranging  in  which  the  enemy  piece  was  located  from 
measurements  of  the  time  interval  in  the  arrival  of  the  gun 
report  at  a  series  of  observing  stations  was  the  most  successful. 
The  unique  importance  of  this  service  lay  in  the  fact  that  under 
conditions  of  low  visibility  it  was  the  sole  source  of  information 
on  artillery  activity. 

Sound  ranging  was  originated  by  the  French  in  1915,  and 
was  developed  by  the  French  and  specially  by  the  British  in  1916 
and  1917,  until  remarkable  precision  of  location  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  favorable  weather  conditions.  In  1917  four  distinct 
systems  were  in  use  in  the  French  army  and  one  in  the  British. 
All  of  these  methods  were  semi-automatic  and  employed  ap¬ 
paratus  and  procedures  of  very  considerable  complexity.  The 
most  extreme  precautions  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  methods 
secret  so  that  up  to  1918  the  German  sound  ranging  procedures 
were,  compared  to  those  of  the  Allies,  crude  in  the  extreme. 
Sound  ranging  furnished,  therefore,  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  scientific  service  in  which  the  Allies  were  superior  to  the 
Germans. 

Dr.  Bazzoni  spent  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917  with  the 
French  and  British  armies,  visiting  actually  all  parts  of  the  front 
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from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  During  this  period  he  was 
involved  in  the  fighting  around  Paschendael,  in  front  of  Ypres, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  first  Cambrai  offensive.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  investigations,  of  the  sound  ranging  systems,  he 
reported  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  strongly  in  favor  of  the  apparatus 
and  methods  of  the  British  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  report 
the  British  system  was  formally  adopted. 

During  the  winter  of  T7-T8  Captain  Bazzoni  trained  a 
special  group  of  Engineers  in  the  science  of  sound  ranging,  being 
the  first  instructor  to  hold  classes  in  the  Engineer  School  at 
Langres,  France.  In  February  1918  when  the  First  Division 
took  over  the  first  section  of  front  assigned  to  the  Americans  he 
installed  the  first  American  sound  ranging  section  between  the 
Bois  Jury  and  the  Etang  Vargevaux.  As  our  army  took  over 
more  and  more  front  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  primary  posi¬ 
tion,  new  sound  ranging  groups  were  sent  up  until  finally  six 
sections  comprising  about  500  men  and  40  officers  were  in  the 
field.  Captain  Bazzoni  remained  in  full  command  of  all  these 
sections  selecting  their  positions  and  controlling  their  operation 
and  movements.  He  was  designated  the  officer  in  command  of 
sound  ranging  in  the  field. 

The  instruments  and  observation  posts  of  these  sections 
were  well  up  in  the  front  lines  or  even  in  a  few  cases  in  front  of 
the  front  lines  as  held  at  night  so  that  the  work  was  full  of 
excitement.  During  one  raid  for  example  the  wire  lines  of  No.  I 
Section  were  cut  more  than  1,200  times  by  shell  fragments. 
Captain  Bazzoni  was  continuously  under  shell  fire  day  and  night 
from  the  end  of  February  up  to  the  date  of  the  Armistice. 
Throughout  this  time  the  American  sections  gave  a  service 
which  drew  unqualified  praise  from  the  experienced  French  and 
British  officers  who  observed  or  worked  with  them.  The  army 
records  show  that  during  periods  extending  over  weeks  when 
the  visibility  was  low  more  than  80%  of  all  information  relating 
to  enemy  artillery  activity  was  furnished  by  these  sections. 

After  the  advance  over  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  Captain 
Bazzoni  carried  through  an  extensive  survey  of  the  captured 
gun  positions  and  compared  their  actual  locations  with  the  loca¬ 
tions  reported  by  the  various  information  agencies.  This  report 
had  a  special  value  in  establishing  a  higher  order  of  accuracy 
for  sound  ranging  locations  than  nad  previously  been  ascribed 
to  them.  It  was  found  that  gun  locations  could  be  depended 
on  to  within  25  yards  at  distances  between  six  and  eight  miles. 
During  this  advance,  records  were  also  established  in  speed  of 
moving  sections.  Since  some  of  the  sections  had  out  50  to  60 
miles  of  wire  weighing  from  5  to  7  tons,  rapid  movement  de¬ 
manded  a  high  degree  of  specialized  co-ordination. 

After  the  Armistice  Captain  Bazzoni  was  sent  to  England 
on  a  service  of  investigation  and  returned  home  thence  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  here  in  March  1919  after  an  absence  of 
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nearly  four  years,  22  months  of  which  were  spent  on  active 
service  in  France.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  received  a 
special  citation  “for  conspicuous  and  meritorious  services”  from 
General  Pershing,  decoration  Officer  de  la  Academie  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France  from  the  French,  and  the  British  Military  Cross, 
a  decoration  awarded  only  for  service  under  fire,  conferred  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Aided  In  Saving  Belgrade 

Dr.  James  C.  Donovan  went  abroad  with  the  Red  Cross 
before  America  entered  into  the  war.  The  European  War 
Number  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Magazine  in  October  1914, 
says : 

“Thirty-three  American  surgeons  were  carefully  selected 
by  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson,  United  States  Army  Medical 
Corps,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
to  accompany  the  first  European  Relief  expeditions  of  the  Red 
Cross.  They  were  distributed  among  eleven  hospital  units  with 
three  surgeons  for  each  unit.  Of  these  units,  one  went  to  Servia. 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Ryan  being  in  charge  with  Dr.  Donovan  as  his 
first  assistant  and  Dr.  William  P.  Ahearn,  second  assistant.” 

Of  the  service  of  this  unit  in  Servia,  let  Madame  Slavko 
Grouitch  speak.  Mme.  Grouitch  was  formerly  Miss  Mabel 
Dunlop  of  West  Virginia.  Her  husband  became  the  Servian 
Minister  to  England  and  later  was  the  Servian  Under-Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  country  on  Jan.  31,  1915,  Mme. 
Grouitch  gave  an  interview  in  The  New  York  Times  in  which 
she  said : 

“When  the  American  Red  Cross  Unit  under  Dr.  Edward 
Ryan  arrived  I  was  anxious  to  have  it  given  the  best  post  in  the 
country,  which  was  the  hospital  in  Belgrade.  The  government 
however  did  not  think  the  mission  should  be  exposed  to  danger 
and  raised  objections.  I  learned  that  the  members  of  the  mission 
wanted  to  go  to  the  front.  I  tried  to  get  it  assigned  to  Kra- 
gouyevats,  the  arsenal  town  where  my  own  mission  was  and  T 
was  so  sure  that  this  would  be  done  that  I  went  ahead  and 
engaged  a  house  for  it.  Two  days  before  the  mission  was  to  go 
there  I  was  told  that  for  strategic  reasons  it  was  preferable  that 
the  American  unit  should  go  to  another  place  on  the  side  lines 
where  there  were  convalescent  and  chronic  patients  such  as 
surgeons  hate  in  war  time. 

“I  appealed  to  my  husband  but  he  said  I  must  take  the 
mission  where  I  was  told  to  go  and  it  was  assigned  to  Vallijevo. 
I  felt  the  Americans  ought  to  go  to  Belgrade  and  I  pointed  out 
to  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  that  the  presence  of  an  American 
mission  there  might  save  the  hospital  and  perhaps  the  city.  He 
said  it  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  but  dangerous  and  it 
would  not  be  right  to  expose  those  who  had  come  to  our  aid  to 
such  risk  as  an  assignment  to  Belgrade  involved.  Then  I  saw 
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Gen.  Mishich,  who  was  second  in  rank  on  the  General  Staff  and 
who  was  in  command  of  the  army  that  drove  out  the  Austrians 
later.  I  told  him  the  presence  of  an  American  flag  in  Belgrade 
might  prevent  the  horrors  of  another  Chabatz,  the  town  that 
was  absolutely  wiped  out.  He  referred  me  to  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  latter  too,  objected  to  exposing  volunteer  nurses  from 
neutral  country  to  danger  but  finally  gave  his  consent. 

“So  the  American  unit  was  taken  to  Belgrade  on  a  special 
train  and  there  the  big  hospital  with  its  allied  institution  con¬ 
taining  600  wounded  *  *  *  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Ryan.  *  *  * 
You  should  have  seen  his  delight  and  that  of  Dr.  Donovan  when 
they  opened  their  cases  of  instruments.  *  *  *  They  won  the 
confidence  of  the  older  men  immediately  by  snatching  order 
out  of  the  complete  chaos  that  existed,  when  they  arrived.  *  *  * 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Ryan  actually  saved  Belgrade  from  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

Following  his  service  in  Servia  and  when  it  seemed  that 
America,  sooner  or  later  would  get  in'  the  war,  Dr.  Donovan, 
returned  to  America  and  went  out  to  France  with  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division,  serving  with  that  organization  through  the 
war. 


Fighting  the  Bolsheviki 

The  war  experience  of  Dr.  Leon  C.  Cote  was  probably  the 
most  unique  of  any  Newburgher  in  the  service.  On  March  20. 
1918,  Dr.  Cote  went  from  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Camp  Custer  and  later  to  Camp  Mills  and  on  July  21 
sailed  for  England  with  the  337th  Field  Hospital,  attached  to  the 
8=th  Division.  Part  of  the  division  went  to  France  and  another 
to  Russia.  This  latter  was  the  little  understood,  little  heard  of 
expedition  which  left  even  those  who  participated  in  it,  in  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  wonder. 

Gen.  Pershing  deals  with  it  briefly  in  his  report  saying: 
“It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  that  Allied 
troops  should  be  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Russians  either  at 
Murmank  or  Archangel  against  the  Bolshevist  forces,  and  the 
British  Government  through  its  Ambassador  in  Washington 
urged  American  participation  in  this  undertaking.  On  July  23, 
the  War  Department  directed  the  dispatch  of  three  battalions  of 
Infantry  and  three  companies  of  Engineers  to  join  the  Allied 
expedition.” 

Dr.  Cote  was  in  the  hospital  detachment  which  made  the 
trip.  Leaving  Newcastle,  England,  on  August  26,  they  went 
through  the  Arctic  and  White  Sea,  arriving  at  Archangel  Sept. 
3.  The  expedition  penetrated  300  miles  following  the  Dvina 
River  and  the  small  American  contingent  was  spread  over  a 
front  of  450  miles.  From  September  1918  until  May  1919,  long 
after  the  Armistice,  there  were  numerous  minor  engagements 
in  which  the  Americans  had  82  killed. 
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Among  other  places  visited  was  the  summer  home  of  the 
Czar  at  Berezneki.  In  this  section  the  expedition  spent  the 
winter,  the  weather  being  intensely  cold,  the  thermometer  fall¬ 
ing  on  occasions  to  54  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  The 
preservation  of  lines  of  communication  over  the  long  route  to 
Archangel  in  this  extremely  cold  weather  was  accomplished 
with  ponies  and  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
attended  with  much  suffering. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  in  their  attacks  the 
Bolsheviki  advanced  under  a  cover  made  up  of  sheets  thrown 
over  boughs,  which  disguised  their  advance  very  effectively.  Dr. 
Cote  remained  with  this  expedition  until  June  15,  1919.  During 
this  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  care  of  1,314  patients,  and  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  conditions  the  mortality  was  conspicuously 
low.  One  of  Dr.  Cote’s  souvenirs  of  the  trip  is  an  autographed 
copy  of  the  history  of  the  expedition  (The  History  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expedition  Fighting  the  Bolsheviki)  by  Lieut.  Harry  H. 
Mead,  339th  U.  S.  I.,  who  wrote  in  it : 

“To  my  dear  comrade,  Leon  Cote — who  in  the  hour  of  peril 
and  suffering  during  the  North  Russian  expedition,  so  nobly 
attended  the  wounds  of  our  injured,  the  ills  of  the  invalid  and 
whose  cheerful  spirit  and  courageous  hand  guided  back  many 
of  our  brave  comrades  from  the  shadow  land  of  death,  with  my 
kindest  regards.” 

Speed  Won  the  War 

Speed  won  the  war  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  best 
judges  and  one  of  the  big  elements  was  the  speed  with  which 
the  American  troops  and  American  supplies  were  sent  to  Europe. 
One  of  the  great  ports  of  France  during  the  conflict  was  that  of 
Havre  and  acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent  there,  was  Major 
W.  Johnston  McKay.  Major  McKay  was  more  than  50  years 
old  when  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Madison  Barracks,  commissioned  as  a  captain,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  clothing  and  equipment  there.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Nevres  in  France  to  Advance  Depot  No.  1,  the  first 
back  of  the  lines,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  clothing  and  equipment.  He  then  went  to  Ettreta — a 
hospital  town  in  France  with  a  British  hospital,  conducted  by 
an  American  unit,  to  organize  the  work  there.  Conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  attending  his  efforts  he  was  then  sent  to  Havre,  where  he 
remained  for  13  months. 

Brest  handled  most  of  the  soldiers,  but  many  others  were 
landed  in  Havre.  At  the  latter  seaport  supplies,  principally, 
were  landed.  The  district  included  that  from  Cherbourg  to 
Boulogne  and  along  the  Seine  to  Rouen.  Capt.  McKay,  who 
was  later  made  a  Major,  was  next  in  command  to  Major  Mc¬ 
Donald,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  outside  area.  Fully  500,000 
troops  and  supplies  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000  were 
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landed.  Major  McKay’s  task  was  to  co-ordinate  British,  Belgian, 
French  and  American  activities  in  the  district.  Havre  was  temp¬ 
orarily  the  Belgian  capital.  It  is  of  record  that  at  the  time  the 
Americans  took  hold  the  record  for  unloading  ships  in  this  port 
was  300  tons  daily.  Their  operations  raised  this  to  an  average 
of  900  tons  daily.  For  his  “exceptionally  conspicuous  and  mer¬ 
itorious  service”  Major  McKay  was  twice  cited  by  Gen.  Pershing. 

In  the  Famous  ‘Eagle  Hut’ 

Many  Newburgh  boys  whose  training  and  course  to  the 
front  during  the  war  took  them  to  England  will  remember  with 
keen  delight  the  Eagle  Hut  in  London  through  which,  in  a 
strange  land,  many  of  them  short  of  funds — for  the  U.  S.  A.  did 
not  pay  large  salaries  to  its  men  in  khaki — they  had  many 
hours  of  pleasure.  What  may  not  be  known  is  that  in  this  wide¬ 
spread  service  of  Newburghers,  one  of  their  own  townsmen  was 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Hut,  the  Rev.  Frank  Wooley 
Murtfeldt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Murtfeldt. 

After  a  period  of  service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Camp 
Upton,  Mr.  Murtfeldt  was  transferred  to  the  Eagle  Hut  in 
London.  He  served  as  General  Secretary  from  March  1918  to 
May  1919.  This  work  was  the  best  known  of  all  the  work  over¬ 
seas.  It  was  the  largest  hut  in  the  war  zone,  covering  an  area  of 
thirty-five  thousand  square  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  Strand — a 
specially  wonderful  location.  There  was  a  daily  average  of  over 
six  thousand  men  in  and  out  of  the  Hut,  men  of  all  the  Allied 
Armies,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  Australians,  Canadians, 
British,  with  a  few  French  and  Belgians  using  the  Hut,  together 
with  its  rightful  owners,  the  American  boys.  Anywhere  from 
three  to  seven  thousand  meals  were  served  each  day  at  cost. 
And  there  were  two  hundred  beds  with  fresh  linen  every  day. 
The  Hut  was  never  closed ;  in  fact  the  key  of  the  door  was 
thrown  away  when  the  Hut  opened  in  the  summer  of  1917. 

The  whole  work  was  carried  on  only  by  the  volunteer  help 
of  the  Americans  of  London.  There  were  eight  hundred  women 
who  served  in  the  canteen  and  seventy-eight  business  men,  and 
fifteen  “Y”  Secretaries.  And  it  was  more  than  co-operation  that 
these  devoted  people  gave, — it  was  themselves.  It  was  their 
war  work  and  as  has  been  said,  they  “loved  it  like  a  baby.” 

The  news  stand  by  the  door  was  loaded  with  every  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine  fit  to  read.  Nearby  was  the  ticket  office  with 
tickets  and  trips  to  all  places  worth  seeing  in  London,  and  a 
“Y”  guide  to  go  along — “Party  for  the  Tower  leaves  in  fifteen 
minutes.”  The  corner  that  adjoined  contained  the  desk  of  the 
Hospitality  Secretary  who  always  had  tickets  for  sports  and 
dance  and  shows,  and  invitations  for  week-ends  and  dinners  in 
London  homes. 

Beyond  were  glowing  fireplaces  and  corners  with  easy 
chairs  aplenty  and  in  a  far  corner  a  little  lady  in  a  rocking  chair, 
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with  a  table,  a  few  woman’s  knicknacks  and  a  work  basket. 
“Mother’s  Corner.  Do  you  want  a  button  sewed  on,  or  any 
mending  done?”  says  the  sign  above.  “If  so,  the  lady  here  will 
gladly  do  it  for  you  free  of  charge.”  And  once  a  sailor  boy,  who 
wanted  to  talk  with  her  cut  a  button  off  so  that  he  could  have 
an  excuse.  Across  the  way  was  a  huge  “Flag-Your-Home- 
Town  Map”,  where  the  boys  stuck  a  flag  in  their  home  towns 
until  the  map  which  occupied  one  entire  side  of  a  room  was 
literally  covered  with  flags.  There  were  of  course  billiard  tables, 
telephones,  writing  desks,  business  offices  where  you  could  ex¬ 
change  your  money,  a  soda  fountain,  a  shop  with  every  thing  a 
man  needed,  a  “Quiet  Room”,  a  theatre  with  moving  pictures  or 
concerts  or  amateur  plays  or  addresses  every  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  services  on  Sunday.  The  Canteen  was  especially 
attractive  with  fresh  flowers  on  every  table,  and  the  griddle- 
cake  baker,  and  good  meals  at  anywhere  from  eighteen  cents 
to  thirty-five  cents. 

Following  is  a  bit  of  testimony  that  will  tell  more  than  any 
description  of  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  a  poem  by  Martin 
Dykema,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Piqua : 

“Dear  folks  who  run  the  Eagle  Hut 
These  lines  I  send  to  you 
To  thank  you  most  sincerely.  . 

In  behalf  of  the  Piqua’s  crew. 

“We  had  a  wonderful  time  while  there 
And  we  think  that  London’s  grand 
But  the  place  we  all  liked  the  best 
Was  the  Hut  upon  the  Strand. 

“It  was  very  nice  of  you  indeed 
To  take  us  all  around, 

To  show  us  all  the  interesting  things 
They  have  in  London  Town. 

“We  sure  enjoyed  your  movie  plays 
And  oh,  that  old  Jazz  Band 
It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  back 
Somewhere  in  Yankee  Land. 

“It  was  nice  to  sleep  in  the  Dixie  room 
Or  sit  in  a  big  old  leather  chair 
To  read  a  book  by  the  warm  fireside 
Or  talk  to  the  people  there. 

“When  you  take  down  this  dear  old  hut 
And  all  of  your  work  here  ends 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  hard  to  do 
For  you’ve  made  a  million  friends. 
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"Good-bye,  good  luck,  to  all  you  folks 
May  we  meet  again  some  day 
We  won’t  forget  the  Eagle  Hut 
Or  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.” 

In  Charge  of  ‘Y*  Work  In  England 

Rev.  C.  A.  Ross,  a  native  of  Newburgh  and  a  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  George  M.  Ross,  was  placed  in  charge  of  "Y”  work  in 
England.  A  London  dispatch  published  Jan.  26,  1918: 

"The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ross,  assistant  to  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
at  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
delivering  an  address  over  here  in  Great  Britain,  entitled  "The 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Action.”  Mr.  Ross  avers  that  the 
"action”  referred  to  is  general  and  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  his 
friends  say  he  symbolizes  action.  Anyway,  he’s  been  working 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  jumping  by  train  from  Bristol,  to  Plymouth, 
Cardiff  and  other  Welsh  points  directing  the  affairs  of  the  ‘Y’ 
in  the  southwest  point  of  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Ross  is  w’hat 
is  known  as  an  "Area  Chief — which  is  a  very  comforting  title 
upon  which  to  hang  a  great  deal  of  work.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  personnel  and  all  the  activities  in  his  area. 

"Like  many  another  traveler  Mr.  Ross  had  a  bit  of  a  thrill 
in  getting  over  here  to  go  to  work.  The  trip  over  from  New 
York  via  Halifax  had  been  serene  up  until  one  day  out  of  their 
European  port.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  the  convoy  was 
attacked  by  submarines.  The  busy  destroyers  with  their  depth 
bombs  drove  off  the  subs  after  the  attack  had  last  20  minutes. 
The  attack  was  resumed  at  7:30.  Again  the  depth  bombs  were 
used  and  this  time  with  fatal  effect.  Mr.  Ross  personally  saw 
one  sub  come  up,  turn  over,  and  go  down.  Later  it  was  officially 
reported  that  two  submarines  were  destroyed  with  their  crews. 
Mr.  Ross  started  in  his  ‘Y’  work  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New 
York,  where  among  ‘his’  boys  were  some  from  the  Second  Brig¬ 
ade  of  the  Sixth  Division.  He  made  many  talks  to  the  boys 
there  and,  of  course,  was  known  by  many  whom  he  didn’t  per¬ 
sonally  know. 

"Not  long  ago,  speaking  at  the  Guild  Hall  at  Plymouth, 
England,  a  Brooklyn  boy  came  up  after  the  meeting.  The  boy 
was  from  Mr.  Ross’  own  church  and  had  also  been  with  him  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park.  At  another  time  when  some  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions  were  sent  to  the 
Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  many  of  the  27th  boys  were  from  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  and  knew  him.  They  had  a  good  time  talk¬ 
ing  over  old  times  and  old  scenes  with  the  Brooklyn  ‘Y’  man. 

"Mr.  Ross’  activities  have  for  the  most  part  been  with  the 
navy  and  men  of  the  mercantile  marine,  although  there  were  a 
few  army  air  camps  in  his  area.  In  his  area  are  many  points  of 
real  ‘Y’  activity,  most  of  which  will  remain  longer  than  anything 
else  in  Great  Britain.  Under  his  supervision  he  has  at  Plymouth 
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the  Mayflower  Officers’  Inn,  the  Octagon  Hut  for  enlisted  men 
downtown,  the  hut  for  men  of  the  naval  base  on  the  Royal  Vic¬ 
torian  Docks.  At  Cardiff  there  is  a  big  hut  at  56  Queen  Street, 
the  Wilson  Inn  for  officers,  and  a  hut  and  canteen  on  High 
Street.  At  other  points  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  there  are  also 
activities.  A  new  hut  has  just  been  opened  at  Barry.  There  is 
a  hut  at  Newport  and  the  ‘Y’  looking  for  suitable  places  at 
Penarth  and  Swansea. 

“Both  the  English  and  the  Welsh  people  have  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  the  hustling  young  person  who  knows  how  to  combine 
diplomacy  and  business  acumen  and  he  has  been  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  preach  and  deliver  lectures.” 


The  Liberty  Loan 

WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD,  the  war  correspondent,  who 
was  serving  on  the  Eastern  front  when  the  Russian  up¬ 
heaval  eliminated  the  land  of  the  Czar  from  the  conflict, 
and  opened  up  a  new  problem  for  the  world,  which  is  yet  far 
from  solution,  visited  Newburgh  in  March,  1918,  soon  after  his 
return  from  the  East  and  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  support  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  strongly 
urged  support  for  the  army,  support  in  the  way  of  providing  the 
funds  for  carrying  on  and  support  for  those  welfare  movements 
which  had  for  their  objects  the  comfort,  contentment  and  well 
being  of  those  with  the  colors.  He  explained  that  the  Russian 
disaster  was  not  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  army. 
Neither  was  it  due  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  forces 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  risen  to  unexpected  heights 
and  swept  down  into  Galicia  were  still  able  to  do  great  things. 
The  trouble  was  not  with  them.  The  trouble  was  with  “the 
folk  back  home.”  It  was  “back  home”  that  the  nation  collapsed, 
not  on  the  firing  line.  The  men  at  the  front  did  not  get  the  sup¬ 
port  they  needed.  The  news  they  were  getting  from  home  was 
not  encouraging,  the  materials  they  required  were  not  advanced 
and  then  came  the  revolution  with  all  of  the  ills  which  have  since 
attended  it  and  which  have  affected  the  world. 

The  lesson  obviously  was  that  those  who  were  left  in  the 
comfort  and  security  of  their  homes  should  make  every  sacrifice 
necessary  for  those  actually  engaged.  How  well  this  lesson  was 
learned  in  Newburgh  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
subscriptions  for  the  Liberty  Loans  exceeded  the  quota  of  the 
city  by  20  per  cent  and  throughout  the  war  every  campaign  of 
welfare  work  was  oversubscribed. 

The  Liberty  Loans  are  now  a  matter  of  history.  Our  angle 
of  looking  at  them  now  is  quite  different  from  that  at  the  time 
when  they  confronted  us.  We  now  see  in  them  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  in  themselves.  We  see  also  that  they  brought  about 
a  habit  of  thrift  which  is  still  in  effect  and  is  working  to  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  thousands.  At  the  outset,  Newburgh 
workers  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  Liberty  Loans  could,  in 
the  main,  make  only  one  response.  They  could  not  buy  the 
bonds  outright.  The  effort  appealed  to  their  patriotism  of 
course.  They  wanted  to  help.  They  were  willing  to  give,  but 
funds  were  lacking.  Employers  met  this  situation  by  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  enabled  their  organizations  to  purchase  on  the 
installment  plan  with  payments  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  week  on  a 
bond,  the  payments  being  deducted  weekly  from  their  wages. 
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LIBERTY  LOAN  LEADERS 

1.  Walter  H.  Whitehill,  Chairman  Third,  Fourth  and  Victory  Loans. 

2.  Joseph  Stroock,  County  Chairman. 

3.  C.  D.  Robinson,  Chairman  First  and  Second  Loans. 

4.  Former  Governor  B.  B.  Odell,  Executive  Committee. 

.  Harry  J.  Haon,  Executive  Committee. 

.  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry,  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  Subscriptions. 

8.  Frederick  W.  Wilson,  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Building  &  Loan  Association,  through  its  president,  W.  J. 
Wygant  and  its  secretary  LeGrand  W.  Pellett  also  arranged 
an  installment  plan.  This  rule  in  the  industries  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  followed.  It  became  part  of  the  system  developed  by 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee — a  system  so  perfected  that  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  loans  became  almost  a  matter  of  routine. 
The  loans  therefore  taught  the  first  element  of  thrift.  The 
workers  learned  that  the  proper  method  was  to  “save  first  and 
spend  afterward.”  For  the  most  part  they  had  sought  “to  save 
what  was  left”  and  never  had  had  anything  left.  With  the 
money  for  their  bonds  deducted  first,  they  made  the  balance  do, 
regarding  it  at  first  as  a  patriotic  contribution  to  the  war.  Later 
they  came  to  see  that  their  patriotism  would  have  its  own  re¬ 
ward,  for  they  found  themselves  with  savings  such  as  had  not 
been  regarded  as  possible.  One  effect  of  this  has  been  found 
since  in  the  institution  of  thrift  clubs  in  the  banks  and  in  many 
of  the  establishments  of  the  city  through  which  huge  sums  have 
been  saved. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  actual  goo.d  which  the  loans  accom¬ 
plished.  In  many  places  the  war  brought  a  mushroom  growth — 
a  sudden  expansion,  an  inflation  which  seemed  to  know  no 
limits.  These  were  the  munition  towns.  The  sudden  close  of 
the  war  brought  a  collapse  which  was  most  menacing.  Places 
which  were  without  munition  factories  on  the  other  hand,  suf¬ 
fered  while  the  war  was  in  progress  unless  as  in  Newburgh  some 
wise  precaution  averted. 

Walter  H.  Whitehill  was  a  member  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
committee,  and  became  its  chairman  after  the  second  loan,  for 
which  he  was  made  campaign  manager.  He  was  always  in¬ 
terested  and  early  in  the  war  made  a  study  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  the  results  of  which  he  brought  to  the  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paigns.  Only  a  short  time  before,  it  will  be  recalled,  “Business 
as  usual”  was  a  slogan  much  heard.  While  America  was  head¬ 
ing  for  the  strife  there  was  considerable  effort  directed  to  the 
idea  of  “business  as  usual”.  The  survey  by  Mr.  Whitehill  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  prevail  after  America 
had  entered.  In  the  first  address  which  he  gave  for  the  First 
Liberty  Loan,  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry,  also  speaking,  he  told  his 
auditors  that  they  must  forget  the  former  slogan.  “Business 
as  usual”  was  no  longer  a  possibility.  The  business  of  the  nation 
must  be  turned  to  winning  the  war.  He  told  manufacturers  that 
whatever  their  line,  effort  must  be  made  to  get  into  war  work 
and  he  outlined  what  conditions  would  be,  a  forecast  which  de¬ 
veloped  exactly  as  he  made  it.  He  pointed  out  that  communities 
like  Newburgh  would  be  depopulated  unless  they  turned  to  war 
effort.  He  said  that  working  organizations  would  be  so  broken 
up  that  the  close  of  the  war  would  find  them  unable  to  resume 
on  a  peace  time  basis.  He  warned  that  restrictions  on  non- 
essentials  were  inevitable  and  that  the  workers  would  most  cer- 
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tainly  go  where  the  high  prices  prevailed.  W  ith  war  work  on, 
manufacturers  could  be  prepared  to  drop  this  production  when 
need  for  it  had  passed  and  resume  with  old  organizations  sub¬ 
stantially  intact.  Newburgh  took  this  advice  with  the  result 
that  it  prospered  during  the  war,  and  during  the  time  of  de¬ 
pression  suffered  less  than  many  places.  So  much  for  the  effects 
of  the  Liberty  Loans  aside  from  their  patriotic  impulses  and 
from  the  material  support  they  gave  the  war. 

The  winner  never  has  need  of  explanations.  These  are  for 
those  only  who  fail  or  who  apparently  fail.  Looking  at  the 
bald  record,  it  might  appear  that  Newburgh  had  failed  on  the 
first  loan,  for  its  quota  will  be  found  recorded  as  $1,621,000,  and 
its  subscriptions  at  $1,207,000.  This  demands  an  explanation, 
though  by  no  means  an  apology.  In  view  of  what  happened 
that  subscription  was  a  real  accomplishment. 

When  the  loan  was  announced,  the  national  goal  was  fixed 
at  $2,000,000,000.  Nothing  wras  said  of  a  definite  sum  to  be 
raised  here.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  quota  or  an  allotment  until 
the  campaign  was  far  advanced.  The  supposition  by  everyone 
was  that  to  raise  the  needed  money,  a  sum  equivalent  to  $20  per 
capita  should  be  secured.  That  meant  a  total  of  $600,000  for 
Newburgh.  The  sum  seemed  staggering  in  those  days,  but  en¬ 
ergies  were  turned  to  raising  it.  All  plans  were  made  with  that 
total  in  view,  but  on  May  26,  1917,  the  word  came  that  New¬ 
burgh  was  expected  to  give,  not  $600,000,  but  $1,621,000,  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  the  figure  which  was  being  striven 
for.  This  sudden  disarrangement  of  plans  was  received  with 
something  akin  to  consternation,  but  those  in  charge  increased 
their  effort  and  by  the  time  the  loan  was  completed,  had  made  a 
showing,  which  under  the  conditions  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  the  war.  There  was  also  another  factor. 
Bond  buying  in  Newburgh  had  been  confined  to  a  limited  few, 
and  most  of  those  in  a  position  to  buy  largely,  had  their  con¬ 
nections  with  New  York  financial  houses  and  arranged  with  them 
for  the  bonds  with  no  thought  of  local  quotas  which  had  not  been 
stressed.  The  situation  was  saved  somewhat  by  the  action  of 
Joseph  Stroock,  chairman  of  the  Orange  County  loan  committee, 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Frank  V.  Burton  and  others  with  interests 
outside  of  the  city,  who  directed  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  subscriptions  of  these  interests  should  be  credited  to  New- 
burgh.  However,  many  thousands  of  dollars  went  from  New- 
burghers  to  be  credited  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  which  the  total  was 
run  to  more  than  double  the  amount  sought  for  in  the  beginning 
— but  as  the  quota  was  finally  announced  not  a  perfect  success. 
As  the  future  developed  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  it  was  so. 

This  seeming  failure  was  thereafter  a  stimulus  in  each  war 
effort  as  it  came.  Newburghers  never  liked  to  hear  very  much 
about  the  first  loan,  but  they  never  forgot  it.  It  remained  a 
constant  spectre — a  fly  in  the  ointment.  The  thought  was  always 
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in  mind  that  the  apparent  failure  must  be  atoned  for  and 


here  and  all  of  the  funds  for  various 
subscribed  as  well. 


war  purposes  were  over- 


A  feature  which  was  begun  in  the  first  loan  and  later  on 
highly  developed  was  the  subscription  by  organizations  which 
took  portions  of  their  treasuries  for  this  purpose.  Newburgh 
Lodge  of  Moose  led  in  this  with  a  subscription  of  $400.  The 
example  proved  very  contagious.  The  other  fraternal  societies 
quickly  followed  with  the  result  that  practically  all  of  them  now- 
have  a  considerable  portion  of  their  funds  invested  in  govern¬ 
ment  securities. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  for  the  first  loan  the  supposed 
quota  of  $600,000  was  regarded  as  a  tremendous  figure  for  such 
a  city  as  Newburgh,  the  second  which  was  for  a  sum  four  times 
that  amount  occasioned  no  pessimism.  Such  was  the  progress 
of  war  education  and  such  was  the  decision  of  residents  that 
following  the  example  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  that  any  financial  sacrifice  needed  must  be  made. 
Already  the  city  had  demonstrated  that  its  youth  was  ready  and 
fit  to  fight  and  no  place  of  the  size  of  Newburgh  had  so  many 
men  in  the  field.  All  along  as  the  campaign  of  education  was 
carried  on,  the  burden  of  it  all  was  that  the  men  with  the  colors 
must  have  everything  needed  if  they  were  to  “carry  on”. 

For  the  first  two  loans,  Charles  D.  Robinson  was  the  chair¬ 
man,  but  for  the  third  asked  to  be  relieved  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitehill  and  a  finance  committee  was  formed  consisting  of 
DeWitt  E.  McKinstry,  President  of  the  Highland  National 
Bank;  Frank  W.  Mapes,  President  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Newburgh;  Charles  D.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Quassaick 
National  Bank;  Henry  M.  Leonard,  President  of  the  Columbus 
Trust  Co.,  and  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed.  All  of  the  banks  without 
exception  placed  substantial  subscriptions  at  the  beginning  of 
each  loan  and  offered  and  provided  most  substantial  assistance 
on  most  liberal  terms  to  all  who  desired  to  subscribe  and  with 
that  support,  success  was  made  assured. 

On  October  3,  1917  the  committee  was  called  together  by 
Chairman  Robinson  for  the  second  loan.  Conditions  were  now 
very  different  from  those  which  had  marked  the  first  effort.  It 
was  known  definitely  just  what  was  expected  of  Newburgh.  It 
was  known  too  that  the  war  situation  was  such  that  no  one  must 
falter.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  presiding  and  Mr.  Whitehill  acting  as  secretary.  Several 
addresses  were  made,  touching  on  various  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Joseph  Stroock  in  a  brief  talk  said  it  was  folly  to  think  that 
Newburgh  could  not  take  care  of  its  quota.  “The  ground  here”. 
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he  said,  “has  not  even  been  scratched."  He  declared  that  there 
was  “plenty  of  money  in  Newburgh”,  and  added  that  “the  work¬ 
ingmen  had  put  over  the  first  loan  and  others  would  have  to  take 
care  of  this  one".  The  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn  when 
Frederick  W.  Wilson  proposed  that  a  canvass  be  made  of  those 
present.  “It  is  better  for  us  to  say  ‘Come  on’  ”,  he  said,  “than  to 
say  ‘Go  on.’  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  ourselves." 

A  current  newspaper  report  said  that  what  followed  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  wildest  expectations  of  those  present  and  this  did  not 
exaggerate  the  situation.  One  member  of  the  committee  after 
another  arose  to  subscribe.  This  continued  for  half  an  hour  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Whitehill  announced,  “We  have  a 
total  of  $1,140,500.  Nearly  half  of  our  allotment.” 

The  list  of  subscriptions  at  that  meeting  is  worth  preserva¬ 
tion  and  it  is  here  appended. 


Newburgh  Savings  Bank.  .$  500,000 


Highland  National  Bank. .  125,000 

Stroock  Mills  .  100,000 

Joseph  Stroock .  50,000 

T.  F.  Balfe .  50,000 

Quassaick  National  Bank. .  25,000 

Columbus  Trust  Co .  25,000 

National  Bank  of  N’burgh  25,000 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co..  25,000 

Miss  Laura  Balfe .  20,000 

Mrs.  C.  DeMott .  20,000 

Newburgh  Bleachery .  20,000 

John  Schoonmaker  &  Son.  15,000 

P.  Delany  &  Co .  10,000 

Turl  Iron  &  Car  Co .  10,000 

Mrs.  Joseph  Stroock .  10,000 

Joseph  Turl .  10,000 

R.  H.  Cathcart .  5,oco 

John  Schoonmaker  &  Son’s 

Employees^ .  5, 000 

Lawson  Hardware  Co .  5,000 

W.  F.  Cassedy .  5, 000 

Steven  Stroock  .  5, 000 

Newburgh  News  Co .  5,000 

Dr.  C.  E.  Townsend .  5,000 

C.  C.  Bourne .  5,000 

Harrison  &  Gore .  5, 000 

John  Bull .  5,000 

Sweet-Orr  &  Co.  Employees  5,000 


Newburgh  Lumber  Co....  5,000 

Samuel  L.  Stewart .  3,000 

Fred  Stern .  3,000 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Cathcart .  2,500 

Sol  Cohen  .  2,000 

Samuel  E.  Shipp .  2,000 

William  D.  Bagshaw .  2,000 

D.  E.  McKinstry .  2,000 

Judge  A.  H.  F.  Seeger....  2,000 

Frank  W.  Mapes .  2,000 

B.  Bryant  Odell .  2,000 

S.  Carlisle  Goodrich .  2,000 

J.  H.  Flanagan,  Jr .  2,000 

Frank  W.  Doxey .  2,000 

Charles  D.  Robinson .  1,500 

Mrs.  Sol  Cohen .  1,000 

A.  R.  Beal .  1,000 

J.  B.  Scott .  1,000 

Michael  Tighe  .  1,000 

John  G.  Collingwood .  1,000 

Charles  H.  Hanford .  1,000 

Benjamin  E.  Smyth .  1,000 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Stewart...  1,000 

Dr.  W.  S.  Gleason .  1,000 

J.  D.  Wilson .  1,000 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Townsend....  500 


$1,140,500 


While  the  committee  was  yet  engaged  in  the  formulation 
of  its  plans,  other  subscriptions  were  received,  bringing  the  total 
to  $1,476,500.  These  included  the  following: 


National  Bank  of  N’burgh  $  100,000 


B.  B.  Odell  Interests .  75, 000 

Stroock  Co.  Employees...  30,000 

Columbus  Trust  Co .  25,000 

F.  W.  Senflf .  25,000 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Hitch .  20,000 

American  Bobbinet  Co....  10,000 


John  Aspinwall .  10,000 

H.  N.  Bain .  10,000 

Hon.  C.  F.  Brown .  10,000 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Co.  10,000 

Coldwell-Wilcox  Co .  5, 000 

M.  H.  Hirschberg .  5,000 

Mrs.  Jova,  Roseton .  5,000 
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Bertram  Stroock  .  5,000 

The  Turl  Iron  &  Car  Co..  3,750 

R.  E.  Burger .  3,000 

W.  R.  Perkins  &  Co .  2,000 

George  Odell .  2,000 

H.  B.  Odell .  1,500 

M.  J.  Dwyer .  1,500 

D.  W.  Esmond .  1,000 

Fred  Herman  .  1,000 

John  T.  Howell .  1,000 

Sarah  B.  Hurd .  1,000 

Miss  Clara  Odell .  1,000 

A.  L.  J.  Miller .  1,000 


Reid  &  Gorman .  1,000 

Michael  F.  Rogers .  1,000 

Thomas  Sayre .  1,000 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Dwyer .  500 

John  L.  Sloan .  500 

R.  J.  Wait .  500 

H.  C.  Williams .  500 

Mrs.  Agnes  Dyke .  500 

W.  J.  Wygant .  500 

Charles  Clapper .  250 


$1,476,500 


The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  for  a  complete 
soliciting  organization  which  should  visit  every  home  in  the  city 
and  was  as  follows : 

Campaign  Manager,  Walter  H.  Whitehill. 

Committees  and  Captains:  Balmville,  Ralph  Tompkins; 
New  Windsor,  W.  Cook  Belknap;  Factories,  Walter  H.  White- 
hill;  Granges,  Samuel  L.  Stewart;  Large  Prospects,  Samuel  V. 
Schoonmaker;  Insurance,  etc.,  Michael  T.  Donohue;  Churches, 
Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock. 

City  Committees:  H.  B.  Odell,  Captain;  Lieutenants,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Small,  John  E.  Drew,  Fred  G.  Buss,  James  H.  Y.  Kidd; 
Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  Captain;  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Francis  J. 
Gorman,  C.  Gilbert  Calyer,  Ralph  Whitehill,  Lieutenants;  Fred 
Stern,  Captain;  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  B.  Bryant  Odell,  LeGrand  W. 
Pellett,  R.  W.  Spencer  and  Walter  S.  Carvey,  Lieutenants. 

Thus  officered,  numerous  teams  were  made  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  progressed  in  an  active,  systematic  manner.  Within  20 
clays,  the  $2,000,000  mark  was  passed,  and  on  October  24th,  the 
city  went  “over  the  top”,  the  first  city  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  District  to  reach  its  quota.  The  attainment  of  this  goal 
was  not  sufficient.  The  word  was  passed  around  that  the  city 
must  give  a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  first  loan.  It  was  apparent  also  that  the  field  had  not  yet 
been  covered.  So  the  teams  pressed  on  and  by  October  26,  the 
third  million  had  been  reached.  The  former  deficiency  had  been 
eliminated,  but  the  teams  kept  going  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  a  total  of  $3,350,000,  nearly  a  million  more  than  had  been 
asked  for. 

In  April  of  1918,  the  third  loan  was  called  for,  the  quota  be¬ 
ing  $1,598,000,  a  slight  reduction  from  the  figure  of  the  first  loan. 
The  executive  committee  then  constituted,  which  acted  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  included  the  following: 

Walter  H.  Whitehill,  Chairman ;  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Chairman  of 
publicity;  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  Chairman  of  subscriptions. 

George  B.  Alexander  (Coldenham)  F.  N.  Bain 

T.  V.  W.  Anthony  Thomas  F.  Balfe 

John  Aspinwall  E.  W.  Barnes  (Middle  Hope) 

W.  D.  Bagshaw  S.  R.  Barnett 
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A.  R.  Beal 

T.  R.  Beal 

William  C.  Belknap 

Wilbur  R.  Benedict  (Leptondale) 

E.  C.  Bennett 
W.  L.  Berkwitz 
E.  W.  Bigler 

C.  C.  Bourne 
H.  D.  Buck 
R.  E.  Burger 
Frank  V.  Burton 
Peter  Cantline 
William  F.  Cassedy 

R.  Harry  Cathcart 
Thomas  F.  Chadwick 
W.  C.  Chambers 
Sol  Cohen 

John  G.  Collingwood 
Edward  J.  Collins 
John  R.  Cornell 
John  B  Corwin 
Roy  P.  Curtis 

William  J.  Cushing  (Vails  Gate)  . 

H.  A.  Daniel 

John  V.  Delaney 

Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Thomas  J.  Diamond 

James  N.  Dickey 

D.  C.  Dominick 
W.  S.  Doran 
Archibald  Dormon 
James  J.  Dougherty 
Edward  P.  Dunphy 
Frank  Drury 

M.  J.  Dwyer 
J.  E.  Easman 
H.  Epstein 
J.  J.  Flanagan 
William  E.  Flanagan 

A.  J.  Fowler 

G.  W.  Gerow  (Meadowbrook) 
Hugh  Gibson 
Alex.  Goldberg 

S.  C.  Goodrich 

E.  E.  Gore 
Francis  J.  Gorman 

P.  F.  Greaney  (New  Windsor) 
Thomas  F.  Gunning 

B.  Egbert  Gurney 
George  F.  Hall 
Charles  H.  Hanford 
Harry  J.  Haon 

A.  W.  Harkness 
Alex.  Henderson 

R.  H.  Hibbard 

S.  J.  Hilton 

L.  G.  Hoffmann 
A.  F.  Holden 
G.  E.  Howard 


Dr.  John  T.  Howell 
Frank  A.  Hoysradt 
Harry  Hurd 

William  Innis  (Orange  Lake) 

Dr.  F.  A.  Jacobson 
Henry  J.  Jova  (Roseton) 

Frederick  H.  Keefe 
J.  H.  Y.  Kidd 
Henry  Kohl 
James  D.  Lacey 
Andrew  L.  Leicht 
H.  M.  Leonard 
W.  L.  Litchfield 
F.  W.  Mapes 

George  W.  Martin  (Savilton) 
Robert  Martin 

D.  E.  McKinstry 
Hiram  Merritt 
Clarence  Miller 
James  Miller 

A.  L.  J.  Miller 
John  W.  V.  Milliken 
Michael  Moses 

B.  B.-  Odell 
H.  B.  Odell 

B.  Bryant  Odell 
H.  R.  Odell 
John  J.  Peake 
George  C.  Peck 
L.  W.  Pellett 
W.  R.  Perkins 
James  A.  P.  Ramsdell 
Mark  Reeks 
Charles  D.  Robinson 
Elmer  E.  Roosa 

E.  C.  Ross 

S.  V.  Schoonmaker 
J.  B.  Scott 

A.  H.  F.  Seeger 

F.  W.  Senff 
S.  E.  Shipp 
John  L.  Sloan 
William  L.  Smith 

C.  W.  U.  Sneed 
Roy  W.  Spencer 
Fred  Stem 
Samuel  L.  Stewart 
Thomas  W.  Stewart 
Charles  J.  Stones 

B.  A.  Stroock 
Joseph  Stroock 
Fred  M.  Taylor 

Dr.  E.  C.  Thompson 
J.  R.  Thompson 

Michael  Tighe  (Town  Newburgh) 

Frank  W.  Tompkins 

Ralph  S.  Tompkins  (Balmville) 

Dr.  C.  E.  Townsend 

Joseph  H.  Turl 
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D.  H.  Warren  Walter  H.  Whitehill 

E.  B.  Weed  Frederick  W.  Wilson 

George  S.  Weller 

With  the  experience  of  the  second  loan  in  mind  this  was 
approached  with  certain  confidence.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
of  success,  but  everyone  worked  as  though  the  task  were  to  be 
difficult.  In  the  former  loans  valuable  aid  in  the  matter  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  had  been  given  by  Frank  W.  Burton  of  Balmville,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Burton  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  His 
brother,  John  Howes  Burton,  interested  in  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  loans  at  this  time,  designed  what  was  known  as  an 
“honor  flag”.  His  idea  was  adopted  by  the  national  committee 
and  these  flags  were  given  to  cities  and  villages  as  rapidly  as 
the  quota  of  the  place  in  question  was  reached. 

Newburgh  was  urged  to  strive  for  one  of  these  flags  and 
there  was  a  general  determination  to  qualify.  On  the  eve  of  the 
campaign,  as  before,  the  committee  was  called  together  and  once 
again  the  experiment  was  tried  of  seeing  “what  the  committee 
itself  would  do.”  As  before,  it  met  the  call,  subscribing  an  even 
larger  amount  than  at  the  previous  record-breaking  meeting. 
This  time  the  subscriptions  of  the  meeting  alone  totalled  $1,370,- 
450.  Before  noon  of  the  following  day,  and  less  than  16  hours 
from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  city  had  oversubscribed, 
and  this  wire  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  “New¬ 
burgh’s  allotment  oversubscribed — Sixteen  hundred  thousand  in 
16  hours”  and  on  Oct.  12  brought  the  following  letter  from  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Anderson,  Director  of  Distribution  for  the  Second 
Federal  District : 

“The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  the  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  of  New  York  takes  pleasure  in  advising  you  that 
Newburgh  was  the  first  community  in  this  district  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  over  25,000  to  be  awarded  an  honor  flag  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  It  was  also  the  first  community  in 
Orange  County  to  receive  this  award.  This  is  certainly  fine 
work  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  the 
other  large  cities  in  this  Federal  Reserve  District  of  New  York.” 

Mr.  Burton,  the  originator  of  the  flag  idea  also  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  congratulation  to  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee,  and  on  the  same  day,  as  the  climax  of  a 
Liberty  Loan  parade  in  which  10,000  persons  participated,  the 
flag  was  proudly  raised  to  the  peak  of  the  staff  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  fourth  loan  had  for  its  allotment  $3,197,600,  a  sum  one- 
third  in  excess  of  the  highest  figure  heretofore  asked.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1918,  Mr.  Whitehill  again  called  together  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  announced  the  opening.  As  before,  the  taking  of 
subscriptions  was  begun,  and  the  party  was  canvassed.  In  just 
30  minutes,  a  total  of  $1,676,850  was  recorded.  This  was  a  sum 
greater  than  the  total  asked  for  the  first  or  third  loans  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  quota  for  the  loan  then  under  way.  Follow- 
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ing  the  procedure  already  established  the  work  was  pressed  on 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  passed  the  alloted 
figure  with  something  to  spare.  A  policy  had  been  adopted  here 
of  making  the  loan  as  general  as  possible.  Heads  of  families 
were  asked  to  have  subscriptions  in  the  names  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.  The  result  was  later  announced  offi¬ 
cially  from  the  District  headquarters  that  Newburgh  led  all  of 
the  district  in  the  proportionate  number  of  individual  subscrib¬ 
ers.  On  Newburgh's  list  of  persons  who  had  taken  bonds  were 
11,258  names. 

The  war  was  over  in  1919  when  the  Victory  Loan  was  called 
but  Newburgh  having  contracted  the  habit  of  buying  bonds  con¬ 
tinued  it.  The  quota  was  $2,398,100  and  the  subscription 
$3,100,000. 

The  complete  figures  will  be  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Quota  Subscription  Deficit  Surplus 

First  Loan  _ $  1,621,000  $  1,207,800  $413,200  . 

Second  Loan  . .  2,400,000  3,350,000  .  $  950,000 

Third  Loan  ...  1,598,000  2,600,000  1,002,000 

Fourth  Loan...  3,197,600  3,225,250  27,650 

Victory  Loan..  2,398,100  3,120,000  721,900 


Totals  _ $11,214,700  $13,503,050  $413,200  $  2,701,550 

Total  subscription . $13,503,050 

Total  quota .  11,214,700 


Subscribed  over  quota . $  2,288,350 


In  1923,  Newburgh’s  assessed  valuation  on  real  estate  which 
represented  about  90  per  cent  of  its  actual  value  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $26,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  during  the 
war  the  city  absorbed  a  sum  in  Liberty  bonds  equal  to  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city.  If 
the  beginning  of  the  war  found  the  city  unaccustomed  to  bond 
sales,  the  close  found  it  well  informed,  a  fact  which  local  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  of  sound  standing  have  found  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  bond  issues  since.  Throughout  the  campaigns  the 
publicity  element  had  been  a  mighty  factor  in  education.  Mr. 
Whitehill  appointed  a  committee  on  publicity  consisting  of 
S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  chairman ;  Harry  J.  Haon,  Frederick  W. 
Wilson,  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  Thomas  F.  Gunning,  A.  R.  Beal, 
Edward  P.  Dunphy,  and  William  L.  Berkwitz. 

Publicity  was  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  methods.  Mr. 
Whitehill  advising  with  the  committee  outlined  the  specific  pur¬ 
poses:  “There  are  two  chief  considerations”,  he  said.  “We  desire 
first  to  pass  the  allotment  asked  of  us.  This  accomplished,  we 
desire  it  to  represent  as  many  of  our  residents  as  possible.  We 
want  the  interest  and  the  subscriptions  as  general  as  they  can 
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be  made.  To  create  this  interest  so  that  the  subscriptions  will 
follow  is  the  special  duty  of  this  committee." 

There  is  the  whole  story. 

Except  for  the  Liberty  Loan  posters  and  a  nominal  appro¬ 
priation  which  was  provided,  this  committee  was  placed  on  its 
own  resources  and  those  afforded  by  a  patriotic  public  and  yet 
the  work  was  perhaps  the  most  easily  accomplished  of  any  war 
effort  because  of  the  wonderful  co-operation  accorded  it.  The 
city  was  placarded  with  Liberty  Loan  posters,  the  Boy  Scouts 
volunteering  for  this  purpose,  as  they  had  for  every  effort  where 
their  services  could  be  used.  Demonstrations  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  huge  parades  and  meetings  were  staged.  Aviators 
dropped  messages  from  the  clouds.  Numerous  novelty  stunts 
were  employed.  The  Four  Minute  Men  were  organized,  serving 
not  only  for  the  loans  but  for  all  war  purposes.  The  theatres  and 
the  theatrical  profession  gave  wonderful  co-operation,  and 
through  the  press  and  these  other  agencies  the  message  of 
America  was  carried  to  every  home. 

Throughout  the  war  the  policy  of  the  government  was 
transmitted  to  the  people  most  largely  through  the  newspapers. 
In  Newburgh  this  information  was  given  over  a  long  period  ex¬ 
clusively  by  The  News,  that  being  the  only  publication  in  the 
city.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  The  Newburgh 
Journal,  published  by  former  Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  gave 
splendid  service,  but  it  was  during  this  period  that  The  News 
purchased  the  Journal  and  for  a  time  was  the  only  paper  here. 
Later  the  Newburgh  American  was  started  by  William  L.  Berk- 
witz,  and  it  too  gave  liberally  of  its  space.  It  is  a  fact  however, 
that  throughout  the  war  reliance  was  placed  upon  The  News 
because  throughout,  that  newspaper  and  its  organization  sub¬ 
ordinated  everything  to  such  service  as  would  contribute  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  By  the  direction  of  Frederick  W.  Wilson, 
its  editor,  the  newspaper  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  those  in 
the  various  war  efforts  and  matter  which  involved  material  and 
moral  support  of  those  with  the  colors  had  the  right  of  way. 

Full  advantage  of  this  latitude  was  taken  in  the  Liberty 
Loans,  and  the  publicity  was  specially  used  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  Liberty  Loan  parades  which  were  held.  These  were 
the  province  of  Flarry  Haon  of  the  DuPont  Febrikoid  works, 
whose  organizing  genius  in  the  plant  was  well  turned  to  the 
prosecution  of  war  movements,  particularly  those  calling  for 
public  demonstrations.  Probably  no  Newburgher  gave  more 
varied  or  more  valued  service  than  he  in  all  of  the  undertakings. 

The  Liberty  Loan  parades  are  worthy  of  extended  mention 
as  indicating  in  themselves  the  rapid  growth  of  the  war  spirit 
and  the  success  of  the  committee  which  was  charged  with  awak¬ 
ening  general  public  interest  in  the  loans.  For  the  first  effort 
the  parade  included  only  the  State  Guard  troops,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  employes  of  the  Fabrikoid  Works  and  the 
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employes  of  The  News.  These  with  Collins’  Band  marched 
through  the  streets,  the  whole  column  having  perhaps  500  men. 
Compare  this  with  the  parade  which  featured  the  Third  Loan 
in  April,  1918,  hereinafter  described. 

The  methods  employed  being  typical  of  what  followed, 
space  will  be  taken  here  to  tell  in  detail  how  it  was  accomplished. 
Through  the  papers,  Captain  Haon  announced  that  the  parade 
would  be  held  on  April  13.  Organizations  were  urged  to  make 
their  preparations  and  to  report  to  the  committee  if  they  in¬ 
tended  to  parade.  There  were  no  general  meetings  of  those  who 
would  take  part.  Each  organization  was  supposed  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  under  general  rules  promulgated  and  then 
told  to  watch  the  papers  for  final  orders. 

This  order  as  it  appeared  in  The  News  on  the  eve  of  the 
parade  was  as  follows : 

ORDERS  FOR  THE  LOYALTY  PARADE 

TO  THE  PARADERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  : 

The  Loyalty  and  Liberty  Loan  Parade  has  gone  to  proportions  far  be¬ 
yond  original  expectations.  The  time  for  preparation  has  been  very  short, 
and  the  organization  is  for  that  reason  imperfect.  It  will  be  necessary  there¬ 
fore  to  rely  on  the  good  sense  and  co-operation  of  everyone  to  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  the  smallest  confusion. 

Rules  have  been  adopted  which,  if  understood  and  followed  by  the 
paraders  and  the  public  will  permit  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  smoothly, 
and  all  are  urged  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  rules. 

REGULATION  OF  AUTO  PARKING 
Broadway,  east  of  Dubois  street,  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  automobiles. 
There  shall  be  no  parking  of  machines  on  either  side  of  the  street,  between 
Colden  street  and  Dubois  street.  There  shall  be  no  parking  of  automobiles 
or  other  vehicles  on  Colden  or  Water  streets. 

Machines  may  be  parked  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  west  of  Dubois 
street,  but  machines  shall  keep  close  to  the  curb,  and  shall  not  be  two  or 
more  abreast. 

IN  LINE  AT  3:30;  START  AT  4 
The  parade  will  start  at  4  o’clock,  the  military  leading.  Each  organiza¬ 
tion  intending  to  parade  shall  be  in  its  allotted  place  by  3  :30.  There  will  be 
no  waiting  in  order  to  give  tardy  organizations  opportunity  to  form. 

FORMATION  OF  TEN  DIVISIONS 
The  formation  will  be  by  divisions  of  which  there  will  be  10,  as  follows: 
Military,  Firemen,  Civic  and  Commercial,  Red  Cross,  including  the  schools 
as  Junior  Red  Cross,  Fraternal  societies,  four  Industrial  divisions,  A,  B,  C 
and  D,  and  the  Float  and  Automobile  section. 

FORM  IN  STREETS  NORTH  OF  BROADWAY 
The  formation  will  be  on  the  side  streets  running  north  from  Broadway, 
the  right  resting  on  Broadway.  The  order  of  marching  is  given  elsewhere, 
and  this  will  be  carried  out.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  order  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  parade,  official  information  has  not  been  given  by  all  of  the 
organizations  intending  to  parade.  It  is  probable  that  others  will  take  part. 
Each  organization  should  be  able  to  identify  the  division  in  which  it  belongs, 
and  recognizing  those  organizations  which  have  been  allotted  places,  should 
fall  in  behind  them.  Organizations  not  already  listed,  should  fall  in,  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival  in  the  street  of  formation. 


EMPLOYES  OF  JOHN  SCHOONMAKER  &  SON 

This  Group  Figured  Largely  in  Every  Demonstration  Held  Throughout 
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THE  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  PEACE  PARADE 

Newburgh  Chapter,  Marshaled  by  Col.  Joseph  M.  Dickey,  Passing  the 
Broadway  School,  November  n,  1918,  Armistice  Day.  , 
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PLACING  OF  FLOATS  IN  PARADE 

Organizations  having  floats  may  parade  these  with  the  organization,  but 
where  a  float  is  used  without  a  marching  delegation,  such  float  should  join 
with  the  Float  and  Automobile  Division,  which  forms  on  Carpenter  avenue. 

An  automobile  which  has  been  decorated,  and  filled  with  passengers  in 
ordinary  costume,  may  not  properly  be  regarded  as  a  float.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  parade,  a  float  may  be  defined  as  a  decorated  vehicle,  upon  which  is 
represented  some  historical  incident,  historical  characters,  some  industry,  or 
persons  in  costume  representing  some  sentiment  connected  with  the  war. 

It  is  important  to  regard  this  because  automobiles  which  do  not  comply 
with  this  regulation  must  parade  with  the  automobile  section,  and  must  not 
mingle  with  the  marchers. 

MASSING  OF  BANDS  AT  CLOSE 

A  feature  to  be  attempted  is  the  “Massed  Band”  formation,  which  will 
mark  the  dispersal  of  the  parade.  It  is  purposed  to  mass  the  bands  which 
will  participate  into  one  gigantic  band  of  possibly  400  musicians,  who  will 
parade  down  Broadway,  under  the  leadership  of  John  T.  Collins,  the  whole 
organization  playing  Sousa’s  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.” 

To  carry  out  this  successfully  will  require  the  co-operation  of  everyone 
and  the  following  rules  should  govern. 

COUNTER-MARCH  IN  BROADWAY 

The  line  of  march  toward  its  conclusion  will  bring  the  column  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Grand  street.  On  the  arrival  at  this  point,  the  high¬ 
way  will  be  cleared  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  military  deployed  on  both 
sides  of  Broadway  in  single  file.  The  parade  will  proceed  west  on  Broad¬ 
way  to  Dubois  street,  where  a  turn  will  be  made.  Arrived  at  Dubois  street, 
each  band  will  fall  out  of  line  at  the  point  indicated,  the  marchers  proceeding 
east  on  Broadway  to  St.  John’s  Church,  where  the  head  of  the  line  will  turn 
again,  and  proceed  to  the  east  side  of  Grand  street.  The  distances  between 
the  lines,  followed  in  the  parade,  should  then  be  disregarded  and  the  paraders 
close  up  so  far  as  is  possible. 

When  all  of  the  bands  have  reached  the  rendezvous,  they  will  form  in 
the  following  order: 

First  rank,  trombones;  second  rank,  basses;  third  rank,  baritones  and 
altos ;  fourth  rank,  snare  drums ;  fifth  rank,  bass  drums ;  sixth  and  seventh 
ranks,  cornets ;  rear,  reeds. 

Drum  corps  will  not  participate  in  this  feature,  but  will  hold  their  places 
in  the  line. 

MASSED  BANDS  TO  PASS  BETWEEN 

The  effect  of  this  idea  will  be  that  the  paraders  will  be  massed  between 
St.  John’s  Church  and  Dubois  street,  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  leaving  an 
open  space  between,  through  which  the  massed  band  will  march,  and  the 
parade  will  then  be  dismissed. 

AUTOMOBILES  TO  KEEP  OFF 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  accommodate  the  automobile  section  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  this  time,  nor  will  it  be  permissible  for  automobiles  to  cross  Broad¬ 
way  between  Grand  street  and  City  Terrace,  during  this  feature.  It  is 
recommended  that  when  the  parade  reaches  Grand  and  First  streets,  the 
automobiles  should  turn  off  east  or  west  at  their  option,  and  if  desired,  park 
on  the  streets  adjacent  to  Broadway. 

The  head  of  each  organization  having  a  band  should  designate  some 
reliable  person  in  his  organization,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the 
band  gets  into  its  proper  place  for  the  “Mass  Formation.” 

The  head  of  each  organization  should  study  the  formation  of  the  column 
as  it  appears  elsewhere,  and  see  that  his  organization  is  in  the  right  place 
at  3  :30  and  ready  to  move  at  4  o’clock. 

HARRY  HAON,  Grand  Marshal 
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The  formation  was  as  follows : 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Military — Forms  on  Grand  street,  right  resting  on  Broadway 
Grand  Marshal — Harry  Haon 

Aides — S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Thomas  F.  Gunning,  William  Berkwitz, 

Frederick  H.  Keefe 
Chief  of  Police  Fred  G.  Brown 
Platoon  of  Police,  Lieut.  Edward  R.  Dickey 
Mayor  Wilson,  City  Councilmen  and  other  city  officials 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  committee 
Col.  John  B.  Rose,  First  Regiment  and  Staff,  mounted 
Major  Peter  Cantline  and  visiting  officers 
Walden  Military  Band 
Co.  G,  New  York  Guard,  Captain  Decker 
New  Paltz  Battalion  Headquarters  Co.,  Captain  Snowden 
Battery  C,  Third  Field  Artillery,  Cold  Spring,  Captain  J.  W.  Johnston 
Co.  L,  New  York  Guard,  Lieut.  D.  C.  Dominick 
Vails  Gate  and  Cochecton  Machine  Gun  Co.,  Captain  Harder 
Machine  Gun  Co.,  Newburgh,  Captain  Cathcart 
Delegations  from  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Posts 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Asa  Cowley,  Commander 
Home  Defense  Guard,  Captain  J.  B.  Scott 
New  York  Military  Academy,  40  mounted  cadets,  Captain  Curtis 
New  York  Military  Academy  Band 
Hudson  River  Commandery,  No.  35,  Knights  Templar, 
Eminent  Commander  R.  Harry  Cathcart 
Newburgh  Postal  Employes,  Postmaster  J.  J.  Peake 
Relatives  of  Men  in  the  Service,  carrying  service  flags 
Men  of  the  Selective  Service 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Firemen — Forms  on  Liberty  Street,  right  resting  on  Broadway 
Chief  Engineer  Michael  O’Brien 

Assistants — William  E.  Moore,  Joseph  McDowell  and  W.  H.  Moore 

Ortone’s  Band 

Brewster  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  No.  1,  John  McGuigan,  Foreman 
Chapman  Steamer  Co.,  No.  1,  James  Coyle,  Foreman 
Ringgold  Hose  Co.,  No.  1,  Myron  Embler,  Foreman 
Walden  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
Highland  Steamer  Co.,  No.  3,  Walter  Evans,  Foreman 
Leonard  Steamer  Co.,  No.  2,  George  Shaw,  Foreman 
Columbian  Hose  Co.,  No.  2,  Sidney  Cazer,  Foreman 
Collins’  Military  Band 

Lawson  Hose  Co.,  No.  5,  Ralph  Bancroft,  Foreman 
Washington  Heights  Chemical  Engine  Co.,  Harry  Maher,  Foreman 
Washington  Steamer  Co.,  No.  4,  Floyd  Grogan,  Foreman 

THIRD  DIVISION 

Commercial  and  Civic — Forms  on  Chambers  Street, 
right  resting  on  Broadway 
George  B.  Hyndman,  Marshal 
Aides — Thomas  O’Malley  and  Jacob  A.  Decker 
Junior  Holy  Name  Drum  Corps 
Employes  of  John  Schoonmaker  &  Son 
Float 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Herbert  R.  Odell,  President 
Rotary  Club,  Clarence  Miller,  President 
Newburgh  Ministerial  Association,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hartsock,  President 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
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Young  Men  s  Christian  Association,  Paul  A.  Danielson,  Secretary 

Three  Floats 

Canteen  Committee,  for  Service  for  Soldiers 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  of  Newburgh 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  of  Highland  Falls 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Men 
Newburgh  Wheelmen 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross  Division — Forms  on  Lander 
Street,  right  resting  on  Broadway 
George  Hall,  Marshal 

Aides — R.  Dewitt  Morrison,  Snyder  J.  Gage,  William  H.  Doty, 

Ira  C.  Minard,  William  H.  Kelly,  George  Atwood, 

Miss  Bayles,  A.  J.  Hutchison  and  W.  B.  Sanxay 
Marlborough  Band 
Newburgh  Chapter,  Red  Cross 
Cornwall  War  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Student  Nurses’  Society 
Middle  Hope  Auxiliary,  Red  Cross 
St.  Luke’s  Nurses’  Alumni 
Junior  Red  Cross 
Newburgh  Academy 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
Washington  Street  School 
Grand  Street  School 
South  Street  School 
Liberty  Street  School 
Broadway  School 
West  Street  School 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  Academy 
St.  Patrick’s  Boys’  School 
St.  Patrick’s  Girls’  School 
St.  Mary’s  School 

FIFTH  DIVISION 

Fraternal  Organizations,  etc. — Forms  on  Johnston  Street, 
right  resting  on  Broadway 
Edward  J.  Collins,  Marshal 
Aides — John  E.  Drew  and  Vincent  Egan 
Monroe  Band 

Knights  of  Columbus  and  Daughters  of  Isabella,  James  A.  Stapleton, 
Grand  Knight;  Miss  Mary  Burke,  Grand  Regent 
Floats  of  the  Allies 

Marching  Delegation  of  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Robert  Gillespie,  Dictator 
Newburgh  Lodge  of  Elks,  Past  Exalted  Ruler  H.  Dudley  Buck  in  charge 
Highland  Council,  American  Mechanics,  Irving  Hutton,  Councillor 
Sons  of  Italy,  Gaspar  Genova,  President 
Muchattoes  Tribe  of  Red  Men 
Slovak  League 

Hillside  City  Lodge,  G.  U.  O.  of  O.  F. 

Liberty  League 
Bismarck  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Superior  Rebekah  Degree  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

United  Commercial  Travelers 
Newburgh  Scottish  Society 
Newburgh  Dry  Campaign  Committee 
Independent  Newburgh  Lodge,  No.  486,  I.  O.  B.  A. 
Delegations  of  Foreign  Born  Citizens 
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SIXTH  DIVISION 

Industrial  A. — Forms  in  South  Miller  Street,  right  resting  in  Broadway 

Edward  Keller,  Marshal 
Aides — Eugene  Farrington  and  William  Gregg 
Anschutz  Band,  of  Beacon 
Employes  of  Ferry  Hat  Co. 

Floats 

SEVENTH  DIVISION 

Industrial  B. — Forms  in  Dubois  Street,  right  resting  in  Broadway 
Frederick  W.  Wilson,  Marshal 
Aides — Henry  Hallock,  Jr.;  James  D.  McGiffert 
Walden  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 

Employes  of  duPont  Fabrikoid  Works,  Milton  Hemingway  in  charge 

Floats 

Employes  of  Newburgh  Silk  Co. 

Employes  of  Palatine  Silk  Co. 

Employes  of  Crawshaw  Carpet  Works 
Employes  of  Cleveland-Whitehill  Co. 

New  York  Band 

Employes  Newburgh  Shipyards  Co. 

Representatives  of  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Floats 

Newburgh  News  Company  Employes 
Float 

EIGHTH  DIVISION 

Industrial  C. — Forms  in  City  Terrace,  right  resting  in  Broadway 

C.  H.  Ray,  Marshal 
Aides — P.  A.  Abbott  and  L.  E.  White 
Peabody  Band  of  Poughkeepsie 
Employes  of  Newburgh  Bleachery 
Employes  of  Sweet-Orr  &  Co. 

Employes  of  Betsy  Ross  Flag  Co. 

Band 

Employes  of  Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co. 

Labor  Unions 
Bakers’  Union 
Carpenters’  Union 
Masons’  and  Bricklayers’  Union 
Moulders’  Union 
Painters’  Union 

Plumbers’  and  Steamfitters’  Union 
NINTH  DIVISION 

Industrial  D. — Forms  on  Lutheran  Street,  right  resting  on  Broadway 

George  Smith,  Marshal 

Aides — Frank  Taylor,  William  E.  Conyngham 

Band 

Employes  of  Stroock  Felt  Mill  and  Stroock  Plush  Mill 
Employes  of  Kells  Co. 

Employes  Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

Employes  of  Abendroth  &  Root 
TENTH  DIVISION 
Floats  unattached  to  marching  delegations,  automobiles,  commercial  trucks, 
etc. — Forms  on  Carpenter  Avenue,  right  resting  on  Broadway 
John  L.  Sloan,  Marshal 

Aides — Roy  W.  Spencer,  Dr.  B.  E.  Gurney,  Otto  Deisseroth 
Floats  of  the  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau 
Members  of  Newburgh  Lodge  of  Moose  in  autos 
Unattached  floats,  pleasure  cars  and  motor  vehicles  generally 
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In  the  parade  more  than  10,000  persons  participated.  It  was 
the  largest  demonstration  of  any  kind  ever  staged  in  Newburgh 
up  to  that  time  and  the  marvel  of  it  was  that  so  faithfully  and 
so  perfectly  were  the  orders  carried  out  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  confusion.  It  will  be  no  news  to  the  10,000  who 
marched  in  that  parade  or  to  the  other  thousands  who  viewed  it, 
but  the  assertion  that  this  great  body  of  men  and  women  moved 
exactly  on  time  without  even  an  instant's  delay  may  seem  in¬ 
credible  to  those  for  whom  this  work  is  specially  intended,  but 
that  was  the  fact. 

The  parade  was  scheduled  to  start  at  4  o’clock.  The  head 
of  the  column  was  on  Grand  street  at  Broadway,  Captain  Haon 
and  his  committee  being  in  an  automobile  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  As  the  hands  on  the  clock  in  the  Columbus  Trust  Co. 
building  neared  the  hour  of  four,  Capt.  Haon  raised  his  hand  and 
when  an  instant  later  the  bell  in  Union  Church  rang,  he  brought 
down  his  arm  quickly  with  the  command,  “Forward,  March”, 
and  the  column  was  under  way.  All  of  which  might  be  very  un¬ 
important  under  other  conditions,  but  is  extremely  significant  in 
illustrating  the  discipline  of  the  public,  the  unity  of  thought  and 
action  and  the  universal  desire  to  do  everything  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  “massed 
band”  feature,  which  closed  the  event  had  been  tried  in  many 
places  and  almost  uniformly  marked  with  failure.  In  this  parade 
this  feature,  as  every  other,  was  carried  out  exactly  as  planned 
without  halt  or  delay  anywhere. 

In  view  of  the  statement  that  only  nominal  funds  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  how  a  parade  of  this 
magnitude  could  be  staged,  might  occasion  question.  Here  again 
the  public  spirit  of  residents  was  demonstrated.  Organizations 
vied  with  one  another  in  preparing  features,  but  instead  of 
depending  on  the  central  committee  to  supply  funds,  the  organ¬ 
izations  supplied  the  money  themselves.  The  controlling  thought 
with  each  one  was  that  the  loans  were  necessary  to  finance  the 
men  who  were  winning  the  war.  This  was  the  task  of  the  folk 
at  home,  and  no  Newburgh  boy  in  trench  or  camp  or  braving  the 
submarine  lurking  on  the  seas  ever  had  cause  to  feel  that  the 
home  town  folk  were  not  supporting  him. 

Some  of  the  stunts  arranged  by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  quite  remarkable.  One  of  these  was  the  “fire”  on 
April  20,  1919  in  support  of  the  Victory  Loan.  It  was  the 
evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  Shortly  before  9  o'clock,  an  alarm 
was  sounded  from  Box  32,  Grand  and  Second  Streets.  The  skies 
were  lighted  with  a  bright  reflection  which  might  have  come 
from  the  Palatine  Hotel,  the  Court  House,  St.  George’s  Church, 
the  American  Reformed  Church,  the  City  Club,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  building  or  any  of  the  others  in  that  vicinity.  From 
all  sections  of  the  city  persons  flocked  to  the  point  indicated. 
Simultaneously,  the  members  of  Hudson  River  Commandery, 
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Knights  Templar,  with  Collins’  Band,  who  had  been  attending 
the  Easter  service  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  arrived,  in  that 
vicinity.  All  of  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  city  had  responded 
to  the  call  and  soon  there  were  5,000  persons  on  the  ground. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  fire  was  all  in  iron  con¬ 
tainers,  arranged  for  the  occasion  by  Capt.  Haon,  and  a  Victory 
Loan  meeting  was  announced  by  Assemblyman  William  F. 
Brush,  who  introduced  Col.  Raphael  A.  Egan,  but  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  France,  who  made  an  address  urging  subscriptions. 
“While  we  were  in  France”,  said  he,  “we  watched  with  loyal 
pride  the  way  you  home  folk  were  doing  your  bit,  for  we  had 
the  newspapers,  and  we  over  there  were  as  proud  of  you  as  you 
have  shown  yourselves  proud  of  us.” 

Another  big  demonstration  staged  here  by  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  the  coming  of  the  Liberty  Ball  and  the  Liberty  Coach.  This 
was  used  in  the  Third  Loan.  The  Liberty  Ball  was  a  monster 
sphere  which  had  been  rolled  across  the  state,  advertising  the 
loan.  The  coach  had  accompanied  the  ball  to  Poughkeepsie* 
where  they  had  been  separated,  the  idea  being  to  send  the  ball 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  the  coach  on  the  west* 
Newburgh,  however,  wanted  both  and  received  them.  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Gleason,  when  it  was  learned  the  separation  had  been  made, 
arranged,  through  her  brother,  Warren  J.  Hoysradt  of  the  state 
publicity  committee  to  have  the  ball  come  here  as  well,  and  it 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  French 
band  was  another  feature  of  the  campaigns,  and  at  another  time 
a  train  laden  with  war  relics  was  brought  here. 

The  Service  Buttons,  which  came  to  be  universally  worn 
during  the  later  war  drives,  originated  in  Newburgh.  They  were 
first  instituted  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  industrial  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  were  used  in  the  Newburgh  Shipyards  with  such 
notable  success  that  Mr.  Whitehill  communicated  the  idea  to 
headquarters.  This  brought  the  following  letter  from  Gilbert 
B.  Bogart,  director  of  sales. 

“I  am  sending  you  enclosed,  samples  of  the  $100  and  $200- 
service  club  buttons,  which  have  been  prepared  for  use  through¬ 
out  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District.  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  give  you  credit  for  originating  this  idea  in  Newburgh.  We 
know  from  the  way  in  which  the  buttons  are  being  ordered  from 
all  over  the  district  that  the  use  of  them  is  going  to  be  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  producing  a  large  subscription.” 

Of  special  merit  in  the  propaganda  for  the  loans  and  for  all 
of  the  welfare  movements  were  the  Four  Minute  Men  organized 
first  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  W.  Coleman  and  later 
led  by  John  E.  Drew.  The  theatres  were  their  special  head¬ 
quarters,  and  in  the  various  campaigns  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  visited  the  playhouses  of  the  city,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Cohen’s,  The  Broadway,  The  Royal,  and  The  Star.  The 
Park  and  The  Strand  theatres  are  later  acquisitions  to  theatre: 
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life  here  and  the  Royal  has  since  been  closed.  Every  night  in 
every  theatre  a  speaker  briefly,  but  clearly  explained  the  work 
under  way,  the  necessities  for  it  and  pointed  out  how  the  public 
could  aid.  Nor  was  this  co-operation  of  the  theatres  any  small 
thing.  No  theatre  manager  in  normal  times  would  permit  the 
interruption  of  the  performance  for  outside  announcements,  col¬ 
lections  and  the  like,  but  for  the  war  purposes  the  speakers  were 
given  special  facilities. 

Those  who  served  in  this  connection  included  the  following: 
Jacob  A.  Decker,  F.  A.  McKinney,  Michael  Moses,  Hugh  A. 
Daniel,  Paul  A.  Danielson,  R.  D.  Morrison,  Rev.  J.  Woodman 
Babbitt,  Joseph  Reeback,  William  G.  Marsden,  N.  Deyo  Bel¬ 
knap,  J.  Renwick  Thompson,  James  D.  McGiffert,  Henry  Hal- 
lock,  George  F.  Hall,  Lynn  Goodnough,  Edward  P.  Dunphy, 
Francis  J.  Gorman,  George  A.  Moore  and  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Thompson. 

The  reader  is  invited  specially  to  study  the  formation  of  the 
parade  which  has  been  described.  It  will  be  illuminative  in  il¬ 
lustrating  the  point  we  have  tried  to  make  here.  In  it  will  be 
found  every  branch  of  society,  every  color,  creed  and  nationality 
in  the  city.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
unlettered,  business  and  the  professions,  craftsmen  and  laborers, 
merchants  and  clerks,  employers  and  employes,  the  military,  the 
firemen,  the  fraternal  organizations;  religious  bodies,  welfare 
groups,  the  schools,  everyone  united  as  they  had  never  been  be¬ 
fore  in  a  common  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  sale  of  Thrift  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  was  continued  in  Newburgh  throughout  the 
war.  For  a  time  it  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  post- 
office  force,  Postmaster  John  J.  Peake  directing.  Later  William 
Cook  Belknap  was  made  director  of  sales  and  assisted  by  Edward 
J.  Collins  a  campaign  was  made.  The  schools  of  the  city  figured 
largely  in  these,  the  children  particularly  interesting  themselves 
in  this.  The  total  sales  amounted  to  $214,565.* 


♦Report  of  John  J.  Peake,  Postmaster. 


Tke  Welfare  Groups 

A  ND  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  Him 
lx  saying,  ‘Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?' 

He  said  unto  Him,  ‘What  is  written  in  the  law?  How 
readest  thou?’  And  he  answering  said:  ‘Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self.  And  He  answered,  ‘Thou  hast  answered  right;  this  do  and 
thou  shalt  live.’ 

“But  he  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  ‘And 
who  is  my  neighbor?' 

“And  Jesus  answering  said,  ‘A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him  and  departing  left  him  half 
dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that 
way  and  wrhen  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And 
likewise  a  Levite  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on 
him  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

“But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed  came  where  he 
was:  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him.  And 
went  to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine 
and  set  him  on  his  own  beast  and  brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took 
care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out 
two  pence  and  gave  them  to  the  host  and  said  unto  him,  ‘Take 
care  of  him  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more  when  I  come 
again  I  will  repay  thee. 

“  ‘Which  of  these  three  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  to  him 
that  fell  among  the  thieves?’  and  he  said,  ‘He  that  showed  mercy 
on  him.’  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  ‘Go  and  do  thou  likewise’.” 

The  Red  Cross 

Out  of  the  travail  of  war,  out  of  its  horrors  and  miseries,  out 
of  its  desolation  and  chaos,  there  comes  a  saving  memory  that 
while  the  great  body  of  the  world  was  engaged  in  actual  or 
potential  destruction  there  was  one  agency  ever  laboring  to  save 
where  others  would  destroy — the  American  Red  Cross.  To 
hundreds  of  crimsoned  fields,  and  to  countless  hospitals  went 
the  “Rose  of  No  Man's  Land”,  to  soothe  the  bed  of  pain,  to 
wrest  back  thousands  from  the  destroyer,  to  ease  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  those  who  paid  the  toll  of  the  grim  Moloch — war.  Cen¬ 
turies  of  civilization  have  not  eradicated  the  cave-man  instinct 
in  us.  For  the  most  part  it  slumbers,  only  as  in  1914  to  burst 
forth  in  volcanic  fury,  replacing  the  war  club  and  the  stone  with 
far  more  terrible  weapons.  And  while  this  instinct  lingers,  there 
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1.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Waldron,  Vice-Chairman. 

2.  Mrs.  W.  Stanton  Gleason.  Associate. 

3.  Mrs.  J.  Bradley  Scott,  Women's  Work. 

4.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Townsend,  Surgical  Dressings. 

5.  Miss  Anna  Egan,  Elome  Service. 

6.  Miss  Crandall,  Sewing. 

7.  Miss  Chadwick,  Women's  Work. 

8.  Mrs.  Leghorn,  Shipping. 

9.  Miss  Wright,  Specialties. 
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is  a  mission  for  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  survived  even  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  this  world  holocaust  and  which  when  men  at  length  laid 
down  their  arms  carried  the  work  of  mercy  even  to  one 
time  enemies.  It  is  a  far  cry  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
1881  when  Clara  Barton  instituted  the  movement  in  America,  to 
the  organization  which  was  found  at  the  close  of  the  World  War 
and  which  in  Newburgh  alone  then  numbered  11,542  adults  and 
more  than  3,000  children.  As  late  as  1903,  according  to  “Ameri¬ 
cana”,  the  membership  in  the  National  Red  Cross  was  but  298 
members. 

As  in  other  respects,  Newburgh  looked  into  the  future  in 
the  matter  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  subject  of  forming  a  chapter 
here  was  seriously  considered  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1916,  when 
Neafie  Adams,  representing  the  national  body  while  in  New¬ 
burgh  on  a  visit  was  questioned  concerning  a  local  body.  In 
February,  1917,  the  city  having  already  sent  troops  into  the  na¬ 
tional  service  in  guarding  the  aqueduct,  it  was  again  discussed, 
the  first  urging  being  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  nurse  for 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  who  asked  Dr.  W.  Stanton* 
Gleason  if  he  did  not  think  the  time  near  when  Newburgh 
should  organize.  Dr.  Gleason,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Medical 
Reserve  replied  that  it  was  not  merely  near,  it  was  definitely  at 
hand  and  he  took  immediate  steps  to  have  a  public  meeting  held. 
This  took  place  with  the  co-operation  of  Mayor  Wilson,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Wilson,  City  Manager,  in  the  City  Hall  on  Feb.  28,  1917. 
Two  hundred  persons  were  present  at  the  meeting,  Graham 
Witschief  presiding  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johonnott  acting  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Alfred  W.  Staub,  representing  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  present  and  spoke  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Red  Cross. 
A  feature  was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Anna  P.  Erving,  who  had 
been  a  Civil  War  nurse  and  who  left  a  sick  bed  to  attend  the 
meeting,  to  tell  of  the  good  that  might  be  done  and  to  urge 
prompt  action  here. 

The  proceedings  developed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
file  an  application  for  permission  to  form  a  local  chapter  and 
have  this  signed  by  seven  residents.  This  was  done,  the  sig¬ 
natories  being  Thomas  F.  Balfe,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Waldron,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Matthews,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ross,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Stanton 
Gleason  and  Hiram  B.  Odell.  Officers  were  chosen  as  follows: 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Waldron,  vice- 
chairman,  or  working  chairman  ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johonnott,  secretary 
and  Mrs.  W.  Stanton  Gleason,  treasurer.  These  names  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Gleason, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Jacobson  and  Frederick  W.  Wilson,  were  adopted 
together  with  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Graham 
Witschief,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jacobson,  Rev.  Frank  Heartfield,  Miss 
Laura  Balfe  and  Miss  Marguerite  Foster.  Tolita  Jova,  Marion 
Cook,  Edith  Odell  and  Laura  Balfe  acted  as  ushers  in  the 
meeting. 
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An  enrollment  station  was  opened  in  the  Columbus  Trust 
Co’s  building  and  arrangements  made  for  a  membership  cam¬ 
paign.  On  March  25th  this  campaign  was  begun  with  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  given  for  the  occasion  by  Fred 
M.  Taylor.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and  on  the  stage  were 
many  of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  representatives  of  the  medical 
fraternity  and  the  bar,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Daughters  of  the'  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Junior  League,  Ossoli  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  Masonic  and  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  fraternities. 

Gov.  Odell  presided.  The  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock,  pastor  of 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  made  the  opening  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
O’Carroll,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  the  closing  prayer. 
Edward  F.  Trefz,  representing  the  national  body  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  Gov.  Odell  also  spoke,  urging  prompt  action.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  its  recent  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  been  unprepared  and,  w’hile  the  nation  even¬ 
tually  met  the  emergency,  it  had  been  at  large  and  unnecessary 
cost.  He  said  that  events  were  moving  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  time  when  America  would  be  drawn 
into  the  European  conflict  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
preparation. 

The  work  moved  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
larger  quarters  and  the  building  44  Grand  Street,  adjoining  The 
News,  was  secured  and  here  for  a  time  the  Chapter  flourished. 
As  the  war  proceeded  and  the  demands  on  the  local  chapter 
grew  and  it  prepared  to  meet  them,  other  changes  in  location 
were  necessary.  For  a  time  the  chapter  was  located  at  72  Water 
Street  and  then  Gov.  Odell  observing  how  lack  of  space  was 
cramping  the  work,  tendered  the  use  of  his  property,  the  former 
Journal  building  at  Smith  and  Third  Streets.  Even  this  was 
eventually  outgrown  and  the  problem  was  finally  solved  when 
Amos  F.  Holden  turned  over  to  the  society  the  former  Marquette 
on  Grand  Street,  which  provided  ample,  and  convenient  quarters 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

For  the  campaign  an  entertainment  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  including  Mrs.  H.  A.  Waldron,  Mrs.  W.  Stanton  Glea¬ 
son,  Mrs.  William  Reid,  Mrs.  E.  Scott  Farley,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Johonnott,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Freinhar  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jacobson,  and 
teams  were  organized,  captained  respectively  by  Arthur  Walker, 
S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Ivan  Crawford,  Herbert  R.  Odell,  Thomas 
F.  Gunning,  Dr.  P.  R.  Ashplant,  William  E.  Flanagan,  H.  C. 
Bennett,  LeGrand  W.  Pellett,  John  Deisseroth,  Walter  S. 
Carvey,  Alpheus  Halstead,  Appleby  Robinson  and  F.  W. 
Bartlett. 

It  was  purposed  to  have  a  two  day  campaign  and  splendid 
results  were  had  so  that  before  America  entered  the  war  at  all, 
Newburgh  had  its  chapter  well  in  hand  with  a  membership  of 
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1,524  persons.  For  the  second  day  of  the  campaign,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bourne,  Mrs.  N.  Deyo  Belknap,  Mrs.  E.  Maltby  Shipp,  Mrs. 
Frank  Heartfield,  Miss  Mary  Wright  and  Miss  Justine  Weston 
were  added  to  the  entertainment  committee.  The  Rev.  E.  Scott 
Farley  of  the  Moulton  Memorial  Baptist  Church  and  the  Rev. 
Jay  Knox  of  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  acted  as  the  secretaries 
for  the  campaign.  Organization  was  so  expeditious,  that  on 
May  24,  the  Chapter  was  prepared  to  make  and  did  make  its 
first  shipment  of  supplies.  Miss  Virginia  Lewis  of  Annandale, 
a  Red  Cross  nurse,  came  here  and  gave  instruction  in  the  sort  of 
work  needed,'  and  the  preparation  of  pajamas,  bed  jackets,  leg¬ 
gings,  bed  shoes,  caps,  shoulder  wraps,  etc.,  was  begun.  The 
Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Company  greatly  simplified  the  work  by 
arranging  to  do  the  cutting. 

By  September  of  1917,  the  Chapter  had  grown  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  was  felt  there  should  be  a  reorganization  and 
more  systematic  method  of  conducting  the  work.  This  was  done 
without  very  great  change  in  personnel.  The  new  officers  were : 

Chairman,  Benjamin  B.  Odell;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Waldron;  treasurer,  Wilkin  Walker;  secretary,  David  W. 
Jagger;  chairman  of  committees,  Rev.  Frank  Heartfield;  wom¬ 
en’s  work,  Mrs.  J.  Bradley  Scott;  surgical  dressings,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Townsend,  Miss  M.  L.  Chadwick;  publicity,  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hart- 
sock;  nursing,  Mrs.  William  Reid;  civilian  relief,  David  W. 
Jagger;  membership,  William  E.  Flanagan;  knitting,  Miss  Clara 
Odell ;  sewing,  Miss  Elizabeth  Crandall ;  specialties,  Miss  Mary 
Wright;  shipping,  Mrs.  William  Leghorn. 

The  parade  of  the  Chapter  was  fixed  for  Sept.  29.  There 
were  hundreds  of  marchers,  among  them,  Newburgh  Branch  and 
its  auxiliaries  which  included  Cornwall,  Highland  Falls,  Fort 
Montgomery,  Highland  Mills,  Central  Valley,  Little  Britain, 
Montgomery,  Walden,  Bethlehem,  Fostertown,  Washingtonville, 
Middle  Hope,  Maybrook,  West  Point,  Vails  Gate,  Orange  Lake, 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  the  Italian  and  the  colored 
branches  in  Newburgh. 

In  the  summer  the  Chapter  inaugurated  a  knitting  drive, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive  woman’s  effort  ever 
attempted  here.  “Knitters”  were  everywhere.  On  the  streets, 
in  cars,  in  the  theatres,  wherever  women  assembled,  they  could 
be  seen  with  wool  and  needle.  The  wool  appropriation  for  that 
drive  alone  was  $4,000,  and  big  results  were  secured.  On  October 
3,  call  was  made  upon  the  chapter  for  1,500  sweaters  and  they 
were  ready  for  the  call.  Soon  after  the  Home  Service  Section 
was  organized  with  Mrs.  Jane  Learn  in  charge,  and  thereafter 
this  was  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  work  here.  It  was 
meritorious  because  it  was  useful  and  far  reaching  without  be¬ 
ing  obtrusive.  To  be  of  service  and  yet  avoid  the  danger  of 
hurting,  to  advise  without  intruding,  to  provide  information 
without  running  counter  to  other  agencies,  required  an  unusual 
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amount  of  that  wonderful  gift  of  tact  and  Mrs.  Learn’s  depart¬ 
ment  was  of  tremendous  value.  She  continued  it  successfully 
for  months  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Anna  Egan,  who  went 
through  with  similar  success  until  the  need  of  the  work  no 
longer  existed.  During  that  summer  $6,000  was  pledged  to  the 
local  chapter  and  contributed. 

Figures  and  statistics  will  never  be  able  to  convey  the  work 
which  the  women  of  Newburgh  were  doing  during  those  strenu¬ 
ous  days.  Daily  the  Red  Cross  quarters  were  open,  with  Mrs. 
Waldron  and  Mrs.  Gleason  in  charge.  Through  the  day  the 
rooms  were  thronged  with  women  of  leisure  or  those  who  could 
take  time  from  normal  avocations  and  through  long  hours  they 
bent  over  machines,  or  knitted,  or  made  surgical  dressings.  The 
place  was  a  hive  of  activity  at  all  times.  In  the  evening,  girls 
and  women  employed  during  the  day,  after  hours  of  arduous 
service  for  a  living,  gave  other  hours  in  a  labor  of  love,  the  cause 
of  which  removed  any  sense  that  it  was  arduous.  Men  devoted 
their  evenings  to  packing  the  cases  and  preparing  shipments. 
So  excellent  was  the  work,  so  careful  the  inspection  here,  that  in 
the  headquarters  in  New  York,  after  a  time,  examination  of 
Newburgh  shipments  was  regarded  as  superfluous  and  was  dis¬ 
continued  on  the  theory  that  “if  the  goods  were  from  Newburgh, 
they  were  all  right." 

Following  the  membership  campaign  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross  writing  to  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed  said:  “Your  city  is  spec¬ 
ially  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  mark  which  it  has  reached, 
setting  the  pace  for  all  other  cities  of  its  size  in  the  state.” 

By  November  of  1917,  preparations  had  already  been  made 
for  Christmas  cheer  for  the  soldiers  in  the  camps.  On  Nov. 
12,  600  packages  of  creature  comfort  were  on  hand  here  and  the 
preparation  of  others  was  going  on.  On  December  4,  the  Chap¬ 
ter  was  asked  for  1,000  Christmas  boxes  and  immediately  1,143 
were  shipped. 

In  addition  to  huge  monthly  shipments  to  division  head¬ 
quarters,  the  Newburgh  Chapter  was  meanwhile  equipping  all 
of  the  men  who  went  from  Newburgh  with  sweaters,  caps,  wrist¬ 
lets,  wool  stockings  and  other  equipment  for  their  comfort.  To 
be  certain  they  had  these  articles,  outfits  were  sent  to  the  camps 
to  those  known  not  to  have  secured  them  before  they  left  home. 
This  practice  brought  forth  some  objection  from  the  outside,  but 
the  managers  of  the  local  chapter  insisted  that  these  were  New¬ 
burgh  boys,  the  equipment  was  the  fruit  of  Newburgh  money 
and  the  loving  labor  of  Newburgh  women  and  it  was  announced 
very  decidedly  that  Newburgh  boys  were  to  be  certain  of  at 
least  some  of  the  product  of  home  effort.  The  objection  had 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  similar  outfits  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  army  centers,  but  the  fact  was  that  it  was  not 
always  done.  And  in  this  the  chapter  had  its  way.  Thus  on 
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Dec.  13,  the  army  recruiting  station  here  reported  that  52  men 
had  enlisted.  Immediately  52  outfits  were  provided  for  the 
soldiers.  Each  contingent  of  the  selects,  departing,  was 
equipped  by  the  chapter  with  necessities  in  knitted  woolen 
goods. 

On  Dec.  17  the  Red  Cross  took  possession  of  the  Marquette 
which  had  been  given  through  Mr.  Holden’s  generosity  and  from 
that  time  the  work  was  carried  on  to  even  greater  success  be¬ 
cause  the -place  furnished  accommodations  for  everything  de¬ 
sired.  This  was  followed  by  a  drive  which  had  for  its  objective 
6,000  members  for  the  following  year.  It  was  begun  on  Dec.  18 
and  it. was  proposed  it  should  last  until  Christmas  Eve.  “Let’s 
make  it  a  Red  Cross  Christmas”  was  the  slogan.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  Red  Cross  should  be  placed  in  every  home  where  a 
member  of  the  chapter  resided  and  that  a  candle  should  burn  in 
every  window  where  the  cross  was  shown.  Objection  by  the 
insurance  companies  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  candle 
feature  but  the  other  was  continued  and  the  eve  of  Christmas 
showed  the  crosses  in  substantially  every  household. 

For  this  campaign,  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed  was  the  chairman 
and  enrollment  booths  were  placed  in  Schoonmaker’s,  the  Boston 
Restaurant,  Newburgh  National  Bank,  Palatine  Hotel,  Highland 
National  Bank,  Quassaick  National  Bank,  Newburgh  Savings 
Bank,  Wait’s  drug  store,  United  States  Hotel,  Dubois’  drug 
store,  Dell  House,  Pindar’s,  Smiley’s,  Columbus  Trust  Co.,  West 
Shore  station,  Ferry,  Post  Office,  Zeitfuss’  drug  store,  A.  C. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Hobbs’  Kandy  Kitchen  and  the  Marquette. 

The  response  was  remarkable.  On  the  first  day  917  en¬ 
rolled.  On  the  second  this  number  had  been  increased  to  1931. 
On  the  third  day  1,045  were  added,  and  when  Christmas  eve 
arrived,  the  total  had  increased  to  7,620.  These  were  adults  and 
the  total  was  1,620  above  the  quota  set  for  Newburgh  by  the 
Atlantic  Division.  On  Feb.  13,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heartfield  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Ralph  S.  Tompkins.  Five  days  later  the  children  in  the 
schools  started  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  within  a  few  days 
every  school  child  in  the  city  was  recorded,  this  including  the 
public,  parochial  and  private  schools.  So  anxious  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  get  100  per  cent,  for  their  school  that  where  a  child  was 
found  for  whom  it  would  be  a  burden  to  make  the  necessary 
subscription,  others  made  up  the  money. 

On  February  27,  1918  the  Red  Cross  observed  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  and  announced  the  necessity  of  having  a  definite  sum 
monthly  for  the  balance  of  the  war.  Thomas  F.  Gunning  was 
named  as  chairman  for  the  drive,  with  Herbert  R.  Odell,  vice- 
chairman;  J.  Calvin  Brown,  treasurer;  and  David  W.  Jagger  as 
secretary.  At  this  time  it  was  reported  that  in  addition  to 
equipping  all  local  boys,  the  Red  Cross  up  to  January  1  had 
shipped  1,817  sweaters,  1,182  scarfs,  859  helmets,  1,127  pairs  of 
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socks,  90  pairs  of  wristlets,  999  bed  sheets,  1,193  pairs  of 
pajamas,  and  80,174  surgical  dressings,  together  with  equipping 
four  emergency  cots  in  hospitals. 

The  drive  originally  contemplated  $3,000  a  month  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  It  was  planned  that  one  month’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  given  outright  and  pledges  made  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  months.  Later  it  was  decided  that  the  pledge  should  hold 
good  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  whatever  its  length.  It  was 
suggested,  though  not  insisted  on,  that  a  day’s  pay  be  regarded 
as  a  standard  subscription.  It  was  purposed  to  have  the  reports 
made  at  luncheons  and  entertainment  committee  for  these  lunch¬ 
eons  were  organized.  LeGrand  W.  Pellett,  James  Carnright, 
John  E.  Drew,  John  A.  Donahue,  John  L.  Sloan,  Fred  Munger, 
W.  A.  Van  Steenburgh,  James  J.  Dougherty,  J.  Holland,  William 
L.  Smith,  Walter  S.  Carvey,  Fred  Stern,  Hugh  McGuire  and 
Michael  J.  Dwyer  were  appointed  as  team  captains. 

For  the  first  luncheon,  the  entertainment  committee  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Samuel  V. 
Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Young,  Mrs.  Abner  Harper,  Mrs. 
Percy  Ashplant,  Mrs.  Henry  Arnold,  Miss  Minnie  Scott,  Mrs. 
I'.  A.  Jacobson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Tompkins,  Mrs.  Andrew  Leicht,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Whitehill,  Mrs.  George  C.  Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Cathcart 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  Schulmerich.  The  permanent  committee  in¬ 
cluded  in  addition,  Mrs.  Gleason,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Gunning,  Mrs. 
Waldron  and  Mrs.  W.  Hasbrouck  Snyder.  Speakers  for  the  first 
day  included  the  Rev.  Henry  O’Carroll,  the  Rev.  Frank  Heart- 
field  and  Charles  B.  Heartfield,  the  last  named  of  whom  was 
home  convalescing  from  injuries  sustained  in  the  fall  of  an  army 
airplane.  The  reports  showed  that  the  subscriptions  for  the  first 
three  hours  totaled  $804  a  month  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

For  the  second  day  the  permanent  committee  was  assisted 
by  the  Junior  League,  the  Misses  Frances  Bain,  Mary  Powell 
Ramsdell,  Marion  Cook,  Ruby  Heartfield,  Constance  Weller, 
Harriet  Marvel,  Margaret  Bennett,  Grace  Perkins,  Josephine 
Goldberg,  Mary  Rogers,  Clara  Odell,  Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  Cold- 
well,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jacobson,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Young,  Mrs.  B.  May¬ 
nard  Higginson,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
V.  Schoonmaker.  The  speakers  were  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock, 
Thaddeus  R.  Beal,  Herbert  R.  Odell,  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed  and 
H.  A.  Daniel.  This  day’s  reports  showed  the  total  at  $1,700  per 
month. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Daughters  of  Isabella,  now  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Daughters  of  America  were  in  charge  of  the  luncheon,  with 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Gunning,  Mrs.  Henry  English,  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Dunphy,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Bannan,  Mrs.  William  J.  Blake,  Jr.,  Miss 
Mary  Burke,  Mrs.  James  Stapleton,  Miss  Stella  Franzi,  Miss 
Anna  Egan,  Miss  Anna  Fogarty,  Miss  Mary  Dunphy,  Miss  Min¬ 
nie  Martin,  Mrs.  John  Barton,  Miss  Marie  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Neil 
Schoenberger.  In  addition  the  following  others  assisted,  Mrs. 
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William  Reid,  Miss  Mary  Reid,  Miss  Edith  Deyo,  Miss  Mildred 
Deyo,  Miss  Minnie  Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  Kohl  and  Miss  Mary 
Wright.  The  total  had  now  gone  to  $2,700.  By  the  time  the 
campaign  closed  the  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  nearly  $4,000 
a  month.  In  the  final  report,  it  was  shown  that  included  in  this 
were  the  subscriptions  of  7,000  industrial  workers  who  agreed 
to  give  an  average  of  $3  or  $21,000  for  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  hundred  million  dollars  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  National  Red  Cross  was  made  with  Newburgh’s 
quota  fixed  at  $35,000.  William  L.  Smith  was  named  as  chair¬ 
man  for  the  effort  and  Percy  Hanford,  Michael  Moses,  Arthur 
F.  Elmendorf,  B.  Bryant  Odell,  Fred  Stern,  Thomas  O’Malley, 
Francis  J.  Gorman  and  Roy  Curtis  as  the  committee  in  charge. 
For  the  opening  luncheon,  Mrs.  W.  Hasbrouck  Snyder  was  in- 
charge,  and  the  Canteen  Committee  served,  including  Mrs. 
Harriet  Winne,  Miss  Estelle  Odell,  Mrs.  George  Field,  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  Rankin,  Miss  Justine  Weston,  Mrs.  John  T.  Howell,  Miss 
Edith  Deyo,  Miss  Mildred  Deyo,  Mrs.  Jacobson,  Miss  Marion 
Cook,  Miss  Louise  Winne,  Miss  Mary  Powell  Ramsdell,  Mrs. 
John  McDowell  and  Miss  Anita  McLean.  For  the  second  lunch¬ 
eon  the  committee  included  the  Daughters  of  Isabella,  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Gunning,  Mrs.  James  .Stapleton,  Miss  Mary  Burke, 
Mrs.  Neil  Schoenberger,  Miss  Anna  Fogarty,  Miss  Mary  Lahey, 
Mrs.  William  Reid,  Miss  Mary  Dunphy,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sheehan, 
Miss  Minnie  Martin,  Miss  Mary  McGee,  Miss  Sadie  Whelan, 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Dunphy  and  Miss  Cora  Martin. 

This  effort  was  to  conclude  on  May  28.  On  May  21,  the 
$35,000  asked  for  was  already  on  hand  and  the  committees  for 
soliciting  were  only  fairly  started.  It  was  decided  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  quota  to  $50,000.  On  May  27,  the  reports  showed  that 
even  this  had  been  over-subscribed  and  when  the  campaign  had 
closed,  the  fund  had  more  than  $65,000.  This  quota  was  for  the 
city  and  the  auxiliaries.  In  every  instance  the  mark  set  for 
auxiliaries  was  far  exceeded  and  the  whole  sum  was  nearly 
double  the  original  figure. 

This  concluded  the  money-raising  efforts  in  Newburgh  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  final  roll  call  in  December.  With  money  problems 
all  removed  and  nothing  to  do  but  devote  energies  to  production, 
the  work  went  on  apace.  Every  day  and  every  evening  saw 
Mrs.  Gleason  and  Mrs.  Waldron  in  the  headquarters.  Every 
day  saw  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  filled  with  earnest  women, 
striving  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  turned  out.  On  August 
13,  the  shipment  included  72,112  surgical  dressings  and  the  value 
of  the  goods  $7,350.  Fourteen  cases  of  supplies  were  sent  in 
that  shipment  and  in  less  than  three  weeks,  Sept.  4,  there  was 
another  of  eleven  cases.  At  this  point  the  Red  Cross  received 
some  unexpected  help.  Certain  bakers  in  Newburgh  and  vicinity 
were  found  to  be  evading  the  rule  about  wheat  substitutes  in 
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bread.  Frank  H.  Young,  who  then  was  the  food  administrator, 
held  trials  and  those  who  were  adjudged  guilty  were  fined,  with 
the  result  that  the  aggregate  amounted  to  $2,000,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  During  this  month  also,  the  Red 
Cross  departed  from  fixed  channels  long  enough  to  provide  two 
huts  for  the  aqueduct  guard. 

September  also  heralded  the  coming  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  which  ravaged  all  of  the  warring  nations.  The  epidemic 
arrived  in  Newburgh  somewhat  belatedly.  The  disease  had 
already  made  great  headway  in  many  places  before  it  became 
prevalent  here.  Maybrook  was  specially  affected.  There  were 
some  cases  in  Newburgh  but  the  chief  trouble  was  to  come 
later.  When  it  did  arrive  the  local  hospital  becoming  insuffi¬ 
cient,  the  Esmond  property  adjoining  St.  Luke’s  was  taken  over 
for  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  soldiers  guarding  the  aqueduct 
who  suffered  badly  from  the  plague.  The  building  was  without 
beds,  or  other  necessary  equipment,  but  wrhen  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Red  Cross,  necessities  were  provided  immediately. 
Finally  the  disease  in  Maybrook  made  such  inroads  that  the 
town  was  no  longer  able  to  handle  the  situation.  A  Red  Cross 
unit  went  there.  Appeal  was  made  to  Newburgh  Chapter  for 
supplies  for  an  emergency  hospital,  and  these  goods  were  on  the 
ground  in  six  hours.  Still  later  when  the  influenza  became 
really  violent  in  Newburgh  and  there  were  hundreds  of  cases 
here,  the  Elks  gave  up  their  club  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
Newburgh  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  also  supplied  the  materials 
to  equip  the  hospital. 

All  of  these  things  were  being  done  at  home,  where  some¬ 
thing  of  the  work  of  the  chapter  could  be  visualized.  Possibly 
no  further  evidence  was  needed  for  Newburgh.  If  it  were  needed 
it  was  forthcoming  in  the  letters  from  the  soldiers  in  the  camps 
here  and  abroad  and  these  uniformly  praised  the  Red  Cross.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  handle  literally  hundreds  of 
these  letters  from  the  front.  The  great  majority  of  them  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Red  Cross  and  without  a  single  exception  the 
words  were  in  praise. 

Of  course  the  Red  Cross  did  not  escape  entirely  without 
being  the  target  for  some  malice.  It  was  too  great  a  support  of 
the  army  and  the  government  to  escape  propagandists.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  work  here  at  no  time  had  the  least  cause  for 
anxiety  as  to  receiving  ample  support  in  any  emergency.  Anony¬ 
mous  letter  writers  however  caused  some  embarrassment.  These 
letters  directed  to  various  persons,  accused  them  of  being  slack¬ 
ers  and  veiled  threats  were  made.  These  became  so  numerous 
that  the  Chapter  finally  felt  the  necessity  of  disclaiming  them 
and  denouncing  them  as  an  insidious  effort  to  create  friction 
where  there  was  none,  and  the  whole  thing  was  put  down  as 
German  propaganda.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  a  sharp 
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statement  to  this  effect  had  the  result  of  completely  stopping 
this  form  of  interference. 

November  brought  the  close  of  the  war  and  with  the  armis¬ 
tice  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  no  reduction  in  Red  Cross 
activities.  The  wounded  were  still  in  the  hospitals  and  in  need 
of  attention.  Influenza  ravaged  the  camps  here  and  in  France, 
the  allies  needed  relief  and  among  the  Red  Cross  members  the 
word  was  passed,  “Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  work.”  And 
it  was  done.  On  Nov.  7,  the  Christmas  roll  campaign  was  again 
organized,  this  time  under  the  direction  of  John  E.  Drew  as 
chairman.  Any  lesser  degree  of  patriotism,  any  smaller  measure 
of  confidence  in  the  Red  Cross  than  existed  in  Newburgh,  would 
have  been  noticed  in  a  falling  off  of  enrollments.  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  say  “The  war  is  all  over,  now  we  will  have  to  get 
down  to  business.”  But  this  was  not  the  way  in  Newburgh. 
On  Christmas  Day,  the  enrollment  in  the  Red  Cross  was  the 
largest  on  record.  At  that  time  there  were  on  the  lists  11,542 
adults  and  3,000  children,  substantially  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  city.  On  January  13,  the  Red  Cross 
announced  that  it  would  conclude  the  pledge  system.  Every 
month,  substantially  the  whole  of  the  figure  subscribed  in  the 
campaign  of  the  March  previous  had  been  paid.  The  Chapter 
had  been  able  to  finance  everything  required  for  its  maintenance, 
to  send  all  shipments  required  and  more,  and  had  sufficient 
money  on  hand  to  take  care  of  future  demands.  The  Home  Ser¬ 
vice  work  was  continued  by  Miss  Egan  long  after  the  last  of  the 
survivors  had  returned  home  and  when  Orange  County  officially 
discontinued  the  support  of  the  Employment  bureau  in  New¬ 
burgh,  the  Red  Cross  took  up  the  work  and  carried  it  so  long 
as  was  required.  The  final  report  showed  that  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  Newburgh  boys,  and  carrying  on  other  local  work, 
the  Chapter  had  shipped  800,000  surgical  dressings,  20,000 
knitted  articles,  and  26,000  hospital  supplies  such  as  pajamas 
and  bed  shirts  for  wounded  or  ill  soldiers.  In  such  favor  is  the 
Red  Cross  that  should  another  emergency  arise,  it  is  no  futile 
prophecy  to  say  that  within  a  few  hours,  its  work  here  could  be 
resumed  and  it  would  function  as  smoothly  as  in  1918. 

Lieut.  T.  Otto  Deisseroth,  of  the  Tank  Corps,  returning 
from  France,  told  of  an  experience  which  is  illuminating.  “One 
of  the  finest  moments  I  had  in  France”,  he  said,  “was  when  with 
a  wet,  tired  and  hungry  outfit,  I  arrived  in  Dijon.  I  went  to  the 
Red  Cross  station,  which  was  in  charge  of  Captain  W.  H. 
Stokes.  In  our  conversation  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  instantly  said,  “That  must  be  a 
great  little  place.  We  handle  more  goods  from  Newburgh 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  than  from  any  chapter  of  the  States 
except  New  York.”  Captain  Stokes  took  great  care  of  our  com¬ 
pany  and  the  supply  of  comforts  in  wearing  apparel  and  other 
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things,  he  sent  back  with  me  was  a  wonder.  You  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  dispute  what  he  said  about  Newburgh.” 

Cornwall  War  Relief  Association 

*It  was  toward  the  end  of  September,  1914,  that  a  little  band 
of  women  living  in  or  near  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  awoke  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  stricken  Europe  would  demand  from  the  whole  world 
all  the  aid  that  could  possibly  be  given,  to  relieve  the  unprece¬ 
dented  conditions  of  devastation,  and  of  mental,  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  suffering  created  by  the  war.  To  accomplish  their  small 
bit  in  helping  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  the  women  held 
weekly  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Lee  until  Christmas, 
when,  Mrs.  Lee  having  closed  her  house  for  the  winter,  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  transferred  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Applebye-Robinson. 
The  Cornwall  War  Relief  Association  was  organized  by  this 
small  band  in  Jan.,  1915,  with  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Stone  as  President, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Lee  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Van  Buren,  Secretary. 

During  the  ensuing  year  branches  of  the  Association  were 
organized  in  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Newburgh,  Firthcliffe,  and 
Cornwall  Mountain.  Each  branch  functioned  as  a  separate  unit 
with  a  chairman  the  governing  officer  who  made  monthly  re¬ 
ports  to  the  central  body,  and  turned  over  moneys  earned  or 
donated  to  the  general  treasury. 

The  officers  then  elected  and  who  served  during  the  five 
years  of  the  Association’s  activities,  were  as  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  William  Applebye-Robinson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Van  Buren.  Committee  Chairmen,  Newburgh 
Branch,  Mrs.  John  T.  Howell;  Cornwall-on-Hudson  Branch, 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Prentiss;  Firthcliffe  Branch,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davidson; 
Cornwall  Branch,  Miss  Harriet  Robinson;  Mountain  Branch, 
Miss  Dorothy  Peck. 

For  the  year  1919,  when  the  Old  Homestead  Tea  Room  was 
run  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  endow  a  bed  in  the 
Memorial  Hospital  to  be  built  at  Rheims,  France,  Miss  Irma  N. 
Wood  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  van  Buren 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Homestead  work. 

In  1915,  during  the  Belgium  Food  Drive,  Mrs.  Applebye- 
Robinson  served  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  which 
collected  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  food  to  send  across  the  sea. 

In  1916,  Mrs.  Henry  Simpson  of  Newburgh,  organized  the 
British  Soldiers’  Aid  Society.  This  society  worked  with  untir¬ 
ing  zeal  until  the  end  of  the  war,  using  the  Cornwall  War  Relief 
Association  as  their  distributing  agent.  Their  cases,  packed  by 
the  association,  were  shipped  direct  to  England,  except  in 
special  instances,  wffien  they  made  donations  to  the  French 
Relief. 

When  first  organized,  no  one  knew  where  the  revenue,  nec- 
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essary  to  sustain  the  Association,  was  to  come  from,  other  than 
the  members’  monthly  dues  of  25  cents;  but  people  heard  of  the 
effort  and  gave  unsolicited.  The  association  has  a  record  of 
never  having  begged  for  money  during  all  its  five  years  of  work. 

During  the  first  year  of  organization  the  association  became 
the  local  committee  for  the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded  with  Mrs.  van  Buren  as  representative  chairman.  The 
work  however  was  not  limited  to  France,  and  at  different  times 
help  was  sent  to  Serbia,  Italy,  England  and,  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  to  our  own  American  soldiers,  both  in 
hospitals  and  camps.  And  so  this  work,  commenced  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  which  aimed  to  give  help  to  a  few  hundred 
of  the  gallant  defenders  and  suffering  people  of  stricken  France, 
succeeded  beyond  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
worker.  Clothing,  food,  gifts,  letters  of  sympathy  showing  the 
spiritual  help  America  was  giving  to  France  and  her  Allies, 
met  with  a  quick  and  warm  response  of  gratitude  from  across 
the  seas. 

When  America  entered  the  war  the  association  became  at 
once  a  purely  local,  almost  personal  enterprise,  overshadowed 
by  the  great  national  organizations  which  had  sprung  into  being, 
as  it  were,  over  night,  and  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whole 
people  to  sustain  by  work  and  by  money.  It  was  at  once  realized 
that  the  Association  could  no  longer  count  on  unsolicited  aid.  The 
members  stood  ready  to  join  and  work  for  the  national  organ¬ 
izations,  but  one  and  all  felt  that  its  own  work  must  continue  at 
the  same  time,  and  that,  as  a  committee  for  the  American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded,  with  a  sure  road  open  to  France,  it  should 
not  sever  the  close  personal  relations  it  had  established  during 
its  three  years  work. 

It  was  quickly  determined  that  the  only  possible  means  of 
continuing  the  work  would  be  to  earn  the  money  necessary  for 
its  support.  To  further  this  end,  the  Old  Homestead  Tea  Room 
in  Cornwall  was  rented,  each  Branch  of  the  association  taking 
charge  of  the  running  of  the  Tea  Room  for  one  day  a  week,  one 
day  being  known  as  Newburgh  Day,  one  Firthcliffe  Day,  etc. 
While  some  of  the  women  were  cooking  and  serving  meals  and 
washing  dishes  in  one  end  of  the  old  house,  in  the  other  end 
they  were  sewing,  sorting,  and  packing  cases  destined  for 
France. 

The  year  proved  successful  in  every  way.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  totals  of  each  successive  year,  always  bearing  in 
mind,  that  at  no  time  did  the  Association  have  a  membership  of 
over  200  who  paid  the  monthly  dues  of  25  cents. 

Jan.  1st,  1916,  the  first  report  was  handed  in  showing  the 
following  results:  Dues  and  donations,  $348.02;  Articles  of 
clothing  and  supplies  shipped  to  France,  3,094.  Jan.,  1917,  dues 
and  donations,  $1,053.22;  articles  shipped,  11,118.  Jan.,  1918, 
$4,209.74  dues  and  donations;  articles  shipped  23,673.  This 
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amount  included  8,108  surgical  dressings  and  1,864  pounds  of 
food.  The  money  donated  included  $1,600  donated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pulsifer  and  members  of  their  family  to  purchase  an  am¬ 
bulance  for  the  American  Ambulance  Drivers  in  France.  Jan. 
1919,  $4,568.29  donated  and  earned  through  the  Tea  Room; 
articles  shipped,  109,281. 

These  articles  included  a  valuable  gift  of  clothing  and 
crutches,  donated  by  the  late  Francis  Bannerman,  through  the 
Association  for  Belgium  and  France.  The  gift  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  sum  of  money  sent  to  Belgium  by  Mr.  Banner- 
man  to  supply  the  Belgian  women  with  work  in  cutting  over 
the  military  coats  included  in  his  donation.  This  money  w’as  not 
sent  through  the  association  and  is  only  mentioned  here  in 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  America’s  most  loyal  patriots. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  the  association  gave  an  extra 
period  of  work  in  order  to  endow  a  bed  in  the  Children’s  Hospital 
to  be  built  at  Rheims,  a  final  gift  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded  in  France. 

The  sum  necessary  to  endow  the  bed  in  perpetuity  was 
$6,000.00.  Through  the  Homestead  Tea  Room  and  Exchange, 
special  entertainments  and  voluntary  contributions,  the  amount 
was  realized  within  four  months.  Contributions  came  from 
many  other  townships  in  the  County  and  the  bed  is  endowed  in 
memory  of  the  Orange  County  men  who  died  in  service  during 
the  war. 

The  Canteen  Committee 

Conspicuous  in  the  welfare  work  done  in  NewTburgh  was 
that  of  the  Newburgh-Cornwall  Canteen  Committee.  This  was 
organized  by  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Winne,  who  became  known  as 
“The  Little  Mother  of  the  Soldiers”.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it 
is  probable  she  was  known  to  more  soldiers  than  any  woman  in 
the  United  States.  Her  mail  from  them  was  something  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

The  work  was  begun  first  in  an  effort  to  do  something  for 
those  boys  of  the  state  guard  wrho  were  given  the  irksome  task 
of  caring  for  the  New  York  Aqueduct,  and  to  the  selects  on  their 
departure.  Later  on  during  the  severe  weather  it  was  directed 
also  to  the  men  on  the  motor  truck  trains,  hundreds  of  which 
passed  through  the  city  and  finally  it  was  directed  to  the  troop 
trains  on  the  railroads.  Cornwall  was  the  point  where  most  of 
the  trains  stopped  and  the  Canteen  Committee  made  a  rule  of 
supplying  the  men  with  refreshments. 

During  the  months  of  great  troop  movements,  the  Canteen 
provided  coffee  and  other  refreshments  for  an  average  of  1,500 
men  daily,  the  service  being  wholy  without  cost  to  the  soldiers. 
There  were  single  days  when  as  many  as  7,000  men  were  served. 
When  word  was  received  in  Newburgh  of  the  coming  of  a  troop 
train  to  Cornwall,  the  Canteen  members  rushed  for  their  cars, 


MRS.  HARRIET  C.  WINNE 

Organizer  and  Director  of  the  Newburgh  Canteen  Committee 
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broke  the  speed  laws  in  getting  to  Cornwall,  there  to  give  the 
men  hot  coffee  or  iced  tea  at  their  option,  cigarettes,  chocolates 
and  chewing  gum.  Where  luncheons  were  required  these  were 
also  provided.  They  also  supplied  the  soldiers  with  stamped 
postcards  and  organized  a  band  of  boys,  known  as  “The  Mail 
Squad”  to  collect  the  cards  and  letters  thrown  by  soldiers  from 
passing  trains.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  cards  bearing  the 
following  were  passed  through  the  trains : 


NEWBURGH-CORNWALL  CANTEEN  COMMITTEE 

The  Newburgh-Cornwall  Canteen  Committee  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  performing  whatever  service 
any  of  its  members  may  do  for  the  men  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  be  passing  through  our  towns.  If 
you  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  and  are  in  need 
of  any  kind  of  service,  the  committee  invites  you  to  speak 
of  it  and  if  at  all  possible,  it  will  be  done.  The  committee 
greets  you  and  wishes  you  God  speed  in  your  fight  for 
human  freedom. 

(MRS.)  HARRIET  C.  WINNE, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


The  men  on  the  troop  trains  and  in  the  motor  convoys 
accepted  these  services  eagerly,  and  the  young  women  performed 
all  sorts  of  services.  It  was  necessary  at  times  to  get  medical 
or  dental  service  and  local  professional  men  gave  of  their  time 
without  cost.  Letters  were  written  to  the  folk  at  home,  articles 
of  endless  variety  were  purchased,  comfort  kits  were  secured 
when  lacking,  fresh  drinking  water  was  provided  for  the  cars 
and  a  myriad  of  small  tasks  performed. 

Of  the  value  of  this  service  there  is  testimony  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  from  mothers  in  far  off 
places.  Herewith  are  given  a  few  of  the  letters  taken  at  random 
from  hundreds  of  similar  missives : 

Coleridge,  Neb.,  Jan.  13,  1919. 

Dear  Mrs.  Winne : — My  husband  wrote  me  how  much  of  a 
mother  you  were  to  him  and  how  you  doctored  him  up  and  took 
him  in  to  give  him  a  good  bed,  etc.,  when  he  was  sick,  and  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness  to  him  and  many 
other  soldiers  who  so  need  a  kind  word  to  cheer  them  up  on 
their  way.  He  also  sent  a  clipping  from  the  paper,  telling  how 
your  town  treated  his  company  on  New  Year’s.  Oh,  it  is  good 
to  know  the  boys  had  such  a  good  time  and  that  there  are  such 
people  as  you  must  be,  for  believe  me,  my  husband  never  forgets 
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your  kindness  and  that  of  Miss  Pulis  who  cared  for  him.  Again 
thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  regard. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  A.  G.  CISNEY. 


Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  Feb.  9,  1919. 

Dear  Major: — I  would  have  written  you  sooner  to  let  you 
know  when  we  would  be  back  to  Newburgh  to  enjoy  more  of 
your  hospitality,  but  no  doubt  you  have  long  known  that  we 
have  been  sent  back  to  Funston  to  be  demobilized. 

When  I  think  of  you  and  the  great  work  you  and  your 
daughter  have  done,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  should  have  started 
my  letter  “Dear  Mother”,  for  you  have  been  a  mother  to  us  and 
have  shown  a  mother’s  love  to  hundreds  of  boys  from  almost 
every  state.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Winne,  because  you  have  been  willing 
to  work  even  beyond  your  strength  and  share  a  true  mother’s 
love,  Newburgh  will  long  be  remembered  and  hold  a  place  of 
respect  and  honor  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

Very  sincerely, 

A.  BOYD  CREAMER. 


Nehawka,  Nebraska,  Jan.  8,  1920. 

My  dear  Major: — I  am  sending  my  very  best  of  good  wishes 
for  1920.  I  often  w’onder  about  you  ladies  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  you  folks  will  never  know’  how  many  friends  you  made  in 
your  wrork  there.  Judging  from  our  own  company,  for  I  have 
received  letters  from  quite  a  number  of  the  boys,  they  all  speak 
of  Newburgh  and  how  well  we  were  treated  there. 

I  was  discharged  Feb.  16,  1919  and  in  our  great  farming 
country,  that  is  too  late  to  farm  for  one’s  self,  so  I  hired  out 
and  I  will  say  it  is  the  hardest  year’s  work  I  ever  put  in,  every¬ 
thing  so  high.  This  year  I  am  farming  for  myself  with  30  acres 
of  wheat,  60  of  corn,  25  of  rye,  in  addition  to  the  other  farm  work. 
I  joined  the  American  Legion  Jan.  5,  1920  at  Post  No.  157, 
Nebraska,  and  I  am  hoping  for  some  good  results.  I  remembered 
your  care  of  me  on  New  Year’s  night,  just  about  a  year  ago, 
when  I  had  that  trouble  with  my  tooth,  and  wish  again  to  thank 
you.  With  the  best  of  good  wishes, 

A.  G.  CISNEY, 

Formerly  of  Co.  E,  10th  D.  S.  T., 

Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 


Waltham,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Winne: — Your  nice  letter  received  and  I  thank 
you  for  sending  it  to  me.  I  also  received  one  from  my  son  and 
he  spoke  of  how  nice  you  all  w^ere  to  the  boys.  They  all  appre¬ 
ciate  it  and  so  do  their  mothers.  My  son  was  23  years  old,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  away  from  home  for  more  than 
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a  week  at  a  time,  so  you  see  I  miss  him  a  great  deal.  But  we  all 
have  to  send  our  sons  and  as  you  say,  I  hope  he  will  come  back 
to  me,  some  time.  We  all  sent  him  cards  on  his  birthday,  but 
he  left  Kansas  two  days  before  they  arrived.  It  is  very  nice  for 
us  to  know  that  our  boys  are  being  looked  after  on  their  way, 
as  we  can  only  think  and  wonder  about  them.  I  am  so  glad  you 
wrote  to  me  about  the  Canteen  Committee,  and  I  know  you 
women  are  doing  a  great  work  in  winning  the  war. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  WALTER  WELLINGTON. 


Headquarters  106th  Supply  Train, 

Camp  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19th,  1918. 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Winne, 

Major,  Newburgh  Canteen, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Winne: — Your  telegram  extending  greetings 
to  the  boys  of  the  Dixie  Division,  106th  Supply  Train,  received 
and  we  appreciate  the  sentiment  expressed  therein.  The  boat 
on  which  we  were  to  sail,  the  “America”,  sank  a  few  minutes 
before  we  were  loaded  on  her,  so  our  departure  was  postponed, 
but  we  are  expecting  to  leave  at  any  time.  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  106th  Supply  Train  who  have  accepted  your  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  that  of  your  co-workers  at  Newburgh,  will  never 
forget  them,  and  will  always  be  grateful.  With  good  wishes, 
and  high  esteem,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CARL  H.  SEALS, 

Major  Comdg.  106th  Supply  Train 
McGREAGOR  SNODGRASS, 

Capt.  106th  Supply  Train  (Co.  A) 
JULIAN  P.  SMITH, 

Capt.  106th  Supply  Train  (Co.  B) 
BRISCOE  SEALS, 

Capt.  106th  Supply  Train  (Co.  C) 
OLIVER  E.  TOOMBS, 

Capt.  706th  Supply  Train  (Co.  D) 
JOHN  CROWELL, 

Capt.  106th  Supply  Train  (Co.  E) 
EDGAR  L.  BRADFORD, 

Capt.  106th  Supply  Train  (Co.  F) 


Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Dear  Mrs.  Winne: — Let  me  again  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
the  boys  in  the  service  and,  more  specially,  the  men  of  Co.  E, 
10th  D.  S.  Tr.  It  is  just  what  you  and  other  workers  in  the 
different  canteens  do,  which  makes  a  soldier’s  life  worth  living 
and  brings  to  them  the  home-like  atmosphere  and  small  com¬ 
forts  to  which  they  were  accustomed  before  answering  the  call 
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to  the  colors.  And  I  feel  sure  that  Newburgh  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Canteen  will  always  have  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of 
Co.  E.  We  thank  you.  Wishing  you  and  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Newburgh  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely, 

LT.  C.  S.  RAUCK,  D.  C. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

My  dear  Friend : — I  have  just  received  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  me  Nov.  25  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my 
son,  my  little  soldier  boy,  passed  away  Nov.  26  at  Otisville.  I 
cannot  begin  to  express  my  feelings,  for  he  was  my  only  child 
and  when  I  gave  him,  I  gave  all  I  had  and  it  seems  now  to  me 
that  I  have  nothing  to  live  for.  I  always  looked  forward  to  the 
war  being  over  so  I  should  have  him  with  me  again  and  once 
more  be  happy,  but  that  is  all  in  vain  and  I  must  travel  all  alone 
now. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Winne,  I  do  not  know  you,  but  you  knew  my 
boy  and  no  doubt  you  found  him  a  cheerful,  happy  boy,  despite 
his  sufferings  and  he  was  a  patient  sufferer  until  the  end  came. 
I  was  with  him  and  had  the  consolation  of  keeping  his  lips  wet. 
I  miss  him  so  much,  his  cheerful  letter  every  Tuesday,  which  he 
never  forgot,  no  matter  how  badly  he  felt.  I  miss  him  in  every¬ 
thing,  for  he  was  all  I  had.  I  should  be  so  glad  to  meet  you 
and  if  you  ever  come  to  Bethlehem,  please  see  me. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  ANNA  S.  YELLIS. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  13,  1919. 

Mrs.  Winne, 

%  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Co.  B,  10th  M.  S.  T.  leaves  for  Camp  Funston  tomorrow. 
The  company  thanks  you  for  all  past  favors  and  is  sorry  can’t 
see  you  again. 

RICHARD  J.  CLYNES, 

2nd  Lieut.  M.  T.  C. 


The  selects  on  their  departure  were  always  the  care  of  the 
Canteen,  which  accompanied  them  to  the  station,  provided  re¬ 
freshments  and  did  other  services.  Food  and  soft  drinks  were 
placed  on  the  train  and  they  were  supplied  with  cigarettes  and 
stamped  postcards. 

Here  is  the  section  of  a  diary  of  one  of  the  members:  May 
25,  12  m. — First  call  to  Cornwall  for  troop  train.  Served  cig¬ 
arettes,  coffee,  candy  and  postcards;  May  27,  5:15  a.  m. — Call 
to  City  Hall.  Served  coffee  and  rolls  to  85  selects.  Marched 
to  station.  Same  day,  10:30.  Call  to  serve  motor  trucks.  Same 
hour.  Call  to  Cornwall  for  troop  train ;  May  28,  2  p.  m. — Call  to 
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Top  Row  (from  Left  to  Right)  :  Mrs.  Frances  Van  Dover,  Miss  Edith 
Odell  (Mrs.  Albert  Kohl),  P.  A.  Danielson,  Miss  Kathryn  Beakes 
(Mrs.  Beverly  St.  George  Tucker).  Second  Row:  Miss  Catherine 
Graham  (Mrs.  Arthur  Menendez),  Miss  Louise  C.  Winne  (Mrs. 
Ralf  C.  Sievveke),  Miss  Marie  Baldwin  (Mrs.  F.  Joseph  Burns),  Miss 
Ruth  McKinstry  (Mrs.  Hilton  Balfe).  Third  Row:  Miss  Ruth 
Israel,  Miss  Sarah  Hunter,  Miss  Agnes  Flack.  Last  Row :  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  English,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Winne,  Miss  Margaret  Bennett. 
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From  Left  to  Right:  Miss  Josephine  Howell,  Miss  Louise  C.  Winne, 
Miss  Lillian  Hawthorne,  Miss  Laura  Balfe  (Mrs.  Frederick  Whitney), 
Mrs.  Agnew  C.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Winne.  Miss  Mildred 
Deyo,  Miss  Margaret  Bennett. 
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Cornwall  to  troop  train;  May  29,  3  p.  m. — Call  to  Cornwall  for 
troop  train;  May  30 — Marched  in  Memorial  Day  parade;  June 
5>  8  p.  m.— -Served  men  on  50  motor  trucks  with  ice  cream  and 
cigarettes  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  June  11,  8  a.  m. — Call  to  serve  motor 
trucks;  June  14,  8  a.  m. — Call  for  motor  trucks;  June  16,  10  a.  m. 

Call  to  Cornwall  to  serve  hospital  train;  12  noon,  call  to  Corn¬ 
wall  to  serve  troop  train;  July  15,  8  a.  m.— Call  to  Cornwall  to 
serve  troop  trains.  Cared  for  7,000  soldiers  during  the  day;  July 
22>  5  :3°  a-  m- — Cali  to  armory.  Refreshments  for  190  selects; 
9 :3°  Call  to  Cornwall.  Refreshments  for  four  big  troop  trains; 
Sept.  22 — Served  breakfast  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
10  a.  m. — Call  to  Cornwall,  troop  train;  4  p.  m. — Another  call  to 
Cornwall,  troop  train ;  October,  1918 — Throughout  month, 
served  desserts  and  broths  to  soldiers  in  Emergency  hospital. 
Men  suffering  from  influenza. 

The  motor  truck  trains  were  the  great  machines  built  in  the 
West  and  forwarded  to  the  coast  in  numbers  varying  from  50  to 
100.  Newburgh  was  on  their  route  and  stops  were  always  made 
here,  the  trains  numbering  several  each  week.  Newburgh  be¬ 
came  a  delight  for  the  men.  After  a  long  trip  in  the  machines, 
the  prospect  of  a  bath  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  hot  or  cold  refresh¬ 
ments  as  the  season  dictated,  a  chance  to  sleep  in  a  real  bed,  and 
a  corps  of  active  folk  anxious  to  make  the  stop  pleasant,  was  a 
relaxation  truly  appreciated.  Those  who  came  at  or  near  holi¬ 
day  times  were  served  with  turkey  dinners,  and  in  instances 
private  homes  were  opened  for  their  entertainment,  Mrs.  James 
G.  Graham,  Mrs.  Snook  of  New  Windsor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bennett 
were  among  those  who  thus  opened  their  homes. 

In  addition  the  Canteen  visited  Iona  Island  and  arranged 
entertainments  for  the  Marines  there  and  also  entertained  them 
in  Newburgh.  The  group  also  organized  the  work  for  the  gassed 
soldiers  in  the  Otisville  hospital.  Comfort  bags  to  the  number 
of  1,000  were  secured  here  for  the  patients,  the  Canteen  supply¬ 
ing  the  materials  and  Newburgh  women  volunteers  doing  the 
sewing.  The  Rotary  Club  and  various  local  industrial  plants 
were  interested  in  behalf  of  the  Otisville  men.  The  employes  of 
the  Fabrikoid,  Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Cleveland  &  Whitehill  and  the 
Hudson  Shirtwaist  Factory  made  weekly  contributions  of  money 
or  comforts.  Colored  gassed  soldiers  were  brought  here  for  New 
Year’s  and  entertained  by  the  people  of  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church. 
Delicacies  were  frequently  sent  to  the  men  in  Otisville.  To 
Bannerman’s  Island,  where  there  was  a  U.  S.  Guard,  and  to  Iona 
Island,  the  Canteen  sent  victrolas.  records,  magazines,  etc. 

For  the  aqueduct  guard  the  Canteen  entertained  numerous 
times  and  during  the  influenza  epidemic  while  the  boys  were  in 
quarantine,  an  automobile  was  sent  every  Saturday  evening  with 
home-made  pies,  cigarettes,  jellies,  cakes,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.,  the  women  of  the  various  Newburgh  churches  baking 
the  pies.  At  this  time,  the  Aqueduct  Guard  was  composed  en- 
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tirely  of  men  from  other  portions  of  the  state,  all  of  whom  were 
strangers  here.  When  the  ‘flu”  hospital  wras  opened,  the  Canteen 
equipped  the  kitchen  and  provided  broths,  desserts,  candy,  cig¬ 
arettes,  etc.,  and  as  each  one  was  discharged  to  the  convalescent 
hospital,  he  was  presented  with  a  filled  comfort  bag.  Gifts  were 
made  to  the  soldiers  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  A  Christmas  tree 
was  arranged  there  and  those  who  could  leave  the  hospital  were 
taken  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  where  with  190  men  who  had  come  on 
a  motor  train,  were  entertained  at  a  Christmas  dinner,  the 
turkeys  being  provided  by  the  Newburgh  firemen,  the  Masonic 
Lodges,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Elks,  Moose,  Automobile  Club, 
City  Club  and  other  organizations. 

Each  company  of  the  visiting  motor  truck  men  was  visited 
by  Miss  Pulis,  the  Visiting  Nurse  of  the  city  and  where  any  was 
found  in  need  of  attention  it  was  given.  Men  who  required 
dental  wrork  were  cared  for  by  Dr.  William  Miller.  Dr.  M.  A. 
McQuade  looked  after  the  eyes,  Dr.  C.  E.  Townsend,  Dr.  Daniel 
O’Leary,  Dr.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Dr.  John  Deyo  and  other  phy¬ 
sicians  giving  general  medical  treatment,  all  without  charge. 
The  postage  bill  of  the  Canteen  for  the  soldiers  reached  $40  a 
day. 

In  all  $5,150  in  money  was  contributed  to  the  Canteen, 
which  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question,  “How  could  any  such 
amount  of  work  as  is  recorded  here  be  financed  with  that  sum?” 
And  of  course  it  was  not.  The  Canteen  never  solicited  a  cent. 
It  did  not  have  to  do  so.  Whatever  were  its  needs,  food,  vic- 
trolas,  books,  magazines,  etc.,  there  was  always  someone  in  New¬ 
burgh  to  come  forward  with  the  gift  needed.  The  value  of  the 
work  in  money  could  not  even  be  approximated.  Aside  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  social  equipment  of  St.  George’s  Church  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  young  women  for  their  entertainments  and 
was  frequently  made  use  of,  without  cost  of  course.  Restaurants 
when  called  upon  by  the  Canteen  for  help,  never  made  any 
charges.  Druggists  filled  the  prescriptions  without  cost.  In  the 
various  parade,  the  Wheelmen,  the  Commercial  Travelers,  Craw- 
shaw  employes,  the  employes  of  the  Betsy  Ross  Flag  Co.,  and 
others,  carried  flags  upon  which  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  thrown  and  the  cash  was  turned  over  to  the  Canteen.  And 
when  all  was  over,  the  Canteen  had  $250  left,  which  was  given 
for  the  memorial  bed  in  the  American  hospital  in  Rheims, 
Erance. 

The  original  members  of  the  Canteen  were  Mrs.  Harriet  C. 
Winne,  Mrs.  Clarence  Ketcham,  Miss  Estelle  Odell,  Miss  Anita 
McLean,  Miss  Frances  Bain,  and  Miss  Louise  C.  Winne.  Those 
who  joined  later  w’hen  the  work  grew  larger,  were  the  Misses 
Edith  B.  Odell,  Edith  Deyo,  Mildred  Deyo,  Laura  Balfe,  Harriet 
Balfe,  Josephine  Howell,  Kathryn  Beakes,  Marion  Cook,  Mary 
Powell  Ramsdell,  Sarah  Hunter,  Harriet  Marvel,  May  Jacobson, 
Justine  Weston,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Amy  Heartfield,  Ruhanah 
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Heartfield,  Marie  Baldwin,  Helen  Belknap,  Agnes  Flack,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Flack,  Margaret  Bennett,  Margaret  Burton,  Laura  Thomp¬ 
son,  Catherine  Graham,  Lillian  Hawthorne,  Natalie  Weed,  Ruth 
Israel,  Angele  Jova,  Mrs.  Van  Dover,  Mrs.  C.  Gilbert  Calyer, 
Mrs.  George  Monroe,  Mrs.  John  McDowell,  Mrs.  N.  Deyo  Bel¬ 
knap,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johonnott,  Mrs.  George  Field,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
W .  Burnham,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barkelow,  Mrs.  Agnes  Blanchard, 
Mrs.  Henry  English,  Mrs.  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Louis  W. 
Halk,  Mrs.  Henry  Jova,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Edgar  O. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  A.  C.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Maltby  Shipp,  Mrs.  William 
C.  McKay,  Miss  Ruth  Ennis,  Miss  Addie  Pulis,  Miss  Cornelia 
Rankin,  Miss  Anna  D.  Betts  and  Miss  Lillian  Betts. 

The  Mail  Squad 

“Mail  a  letter  for  a  soldier,  kid?”  was  the  query  which 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the  Mail  Squad  of  the  Can¬ 
teen.  As  the  troop  trains  passed  through  Newburgh,  the  sol¬ 
diers  would  lean  from  the  windows  of  the  train  and  throw  their 
home  letters  to  passersby,  in  the  hope  they  would  be  picked  up 
and  mailed.  This  gave  to  J.  W.  Hoffman  the  idea  of  forming 
squads  of  youngsters  to  take  turns  in  acting  as  postmen  for  the 
letters,  as  they  were  thrown  out.  The  youngsters  were  stationed 
at  each  corner  of  the  streets  the  trains  passed  and  collected  all 
the  mail,  bringing  it  to  the  store'  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  where  he 
stamped  it  and  personally  mailed  it.  Like  the  Canteen,  no  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  for  funds.  The  money  for  the  postage  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  voluntary  contributions  in  a  jelly  jar  placed  in  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  store.  And  the  jar  was  never  empty.  The  children 
who  served  on  the  committees  were : 

Ted  Murphy,  Oliver  Oakes,  Joe  McGeaney,  Walter  Hiel, 
Sheldon  Hiel,  Robert  Hiel,  Dan  Sarvis,  Jean  Sarvis,  Johnnie 
Thompson,  James  Fitzpatrick,  Mary  Miller,  Margie  McGeaney, 
Mary  Gilligan,  Susie  Reid,  Ethel  Decker,  Mary  Fitzpatrick, 
Margaret  Fitzpatrick,  Anna  Scott,  Margaret  Lynn,  Mary  Korner, 
Alice  Macheski. 

The  children  marched  in  all  parades  in  honor  of  departing 
soldiers,  Liberty  Loans,  etc.  They  acted  in  rain  or  shine,  and 
carried  out  their  work  faithfully. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

From  the  day  in  February,  1917,  when  the  Newburgh 
militia  companies  were  ordered  out  for  Guard  duty  on  the 
aqueduct  until  several  months  after  the  Armistice,  the  New¬ 
burgh  Y.  M.  C.  A.  never  closed  its  doors.  At  all  hours  of  the 

24  there  was  someone  of  the  staff  ready  to  cater  to  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  soldier  boys. 

First  of  all,  the  shower  baths  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  the 
only  ones  accessible  to  the  boys  on  the  aqueduct.  Entire  squads 

25  or  30  in  number,  would  appear  at  the  desk,  all  looking  for 
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towels  and  soap  and  directions  as  to  where  to  find  the  showers. 
Even  before  war  was  declared  more  than  3,000  baths  had  been 
provided  free  of  charge.  In  fact,  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 
boys  to  the  showers  from  morning  till  night  all  through  the  war 
periods.  The  total  number  furnished  the  men  was,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  figured,  17,800.  The  aqueduct  boys  on  leave  made  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  their  headquarters,  while  in  the  city. 

Once  war  was  declared  the  program  laid  out  for  the  boys 
to  the  west  of  the  city  was  enlarged  to  care  for  the  increased 
force  of  men  at  West  Point,  Iona  Island,  the  Peekskill  Naval 
Camp,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  men  always  in  transit.  A 
great  many  men  from  these  various  points  spent  their  leave 
periods  in  Newburgh.  Their  first  stop  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here 
they  found  a  hearty  welcome,  a  place  to  clean  up,  reading  room, 
correspondence  room,  information  bureau,  worthwhile  friends, 
lodging  over  night,  someone  to  call  them  to  catch  the  early 
trains  so  as  to  get  back  to  camp  on  time  to  report  for  duty,  etc. 

Free  lodging  was  given  to  no  less  than  11,969  men.  The 
greatest  number  taken  care  of  in  one  night  was  242  men.  On 
one  night  men  from  19  different  states  registered  in  the  guest 
book.  During  the  war  men  from  every  state  in  the  Union  signed 
up  for  a  night’s  lodging. 

Entertainment  was  provided  in  the  lobby  several  evenings  a 
week  in  co-operation  with  the  Canteen  committee.  When  there 
were  large  parties  of  soldiers  in  the  building  at  night,  devotional 
periods  were  conducted,  a  feature  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  men. 

On  special  days  such  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
Mother’s  Day,  etc.,  invitations  were  secured  for  the  boys  to  be 
entertained  in  the  homes  of  the  city.  These  visits  resulted  in 
many  cases  of  friendships  that  were  continued  as  long  as  the 
men  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh.  Religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  the  Association  along  the  Aqueduct 
as  well  as  at  Iona  Island. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Association  in  connection  with 
the  Motor  Transport  trains  enroute  to  Maryland  were  rather 
unique  in  that  the  men  made  their  headquarters  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building,  cook,  baggage,  equipment  and  all.  The  first  meal 
was  always  provided  the  boys  by  the  Canteen  Committee  who 
made  it  a  point  to  have  it  ready  at  the  time  of  arrival. 

Another  feature  of  the  Newburgh  Association’s  war  service 
was  its  help  to  the  soldiers  in  transit  from  and  to  different  points. 
Men  on  leave  found  it  convenient  to  come  to  Newburgh,  stay  at 
the  ‘Y’  over  night  and  set  out  for  their  destination  early  the  next 
day. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Canteen  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  the  Association  equipment,  fixed  and  movable,  was 
always  at  the  command  of  the  ladies  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
boys.  The  Newburgh  Association  Secretaries  accompanied 
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parties  of  Newburgh  boys  on  their  way  to  the  camps  rendering 
such  service  as  was  of  largest  benefit. 

Much  of  the  War  Work  centered  about  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building.  Campaigns  and  meetings  to  raise  money  found  things 
ready  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  fact  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  boys  were  given  the  right  of  way  first,  last  and  always. 
Members  gladly  gave  up  their  privileges.  All  worked  hand  in 
hand  to  establish  what  many  feel  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  splendid  record  achieved  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New¬ 
burgh  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  general  secretary,  Paul  Danielson,  who  through¬ 
out  had  the  complete  support  and  co-operation  of  the  entire  “Y” 
staff,  including  W.  W.  Saunders,  Physical  Director,  and  J.  M. 
Wallace,  Boys’  Secretary. 

Mr.  Danielson  knows  boys  and  young  men.  He  knows  the 
workings  of  their  minds  and  he  developed  the  “Y”  work  to  meet 
their  needs  and  still  preserve  wholesome  atmosphere  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  Others  as  well  intentioned  but  lacking  his  insight 
into  the  nature  of  youth  could  have  worked  as  hard  perhaps  and 
accomplished  only  a  suggestion  of  what  was  done  in  the  New¬ 
burgh  “Y”  and  while  it  will  be  realized  that  the  conduct  of  the 
association  as  has  been  detailed  and  the  simultaneous  necessity 
of  caring  for  the  youth  of  the  city  was  a  big  task,  Mr.  Danielson 
found  time  to  assist  other  war  movements  and  was  of  great  value 
in  them. 

So  far  as  its  resources  could  be  utilized  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
also  devoted  to  the  war  work  and  contributed  in  no  small  way. 
The  local  association  building  was  always  at  disposal  for  war 
work  and  the  association  conducted  with  success  the  efforts  here 
for  the  Hostess  houses  maintained  in  the  camps  and  through  it 
the  city  subscribed  its  quota  of  funds. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus 

Similarly  the  Knights  of  Columbus  devoted  their  clubhouse 
to  such  war  purposes  as  could  be  served  and  the  Knights  here 
were  conspicuously  successful  in  their  campaign  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  camps  and  abroad  the  K.  of  C.  enterprises  which  won 
so  much  fame  for  the  order.  Through  its  members,  an  assess¬ 
ment  levied  on  its  members,  Newburgh  Council  subscribed  more 
than  $1,000  for  the  war  work  of  the  order  before  any  appeal  was 
made  outside.  John  Barry,  a  native  of  Newburgh  was  one  of 
the  K.  of  C.  athletic  directors  in  France. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Columbian  order,  having  itself  financed 
the  work  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  made  a  general  appeal 
to  the  public.  Thomas  F.  Gunning  was  the  chairman  and  teams 
were  captained  by  Thomas  O’Malley,  Henry  Pecheux,  Cornelius 
Parker,  John  Moran,  Vincent  Egan,  John  J.  Hurley,  William  E. 
Flanagan,  Thomas  Murphy,  William  S.  O’Sullivan,  John  A. 
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Donahue,  Hugh  McGuire,  Patrick  Hayes,  Joseph  P.  Monihan, 
Patrick  F.  Greaney,  Mr.  Heffernan,  Francis  J.  Gorman,  Michael 
J.  Dwyer,  L.  J.  Molitor  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Bannan.  The  sum  of 
$9,000  was  sought  in  a  week’s  campaign  and  it  was  concluded 
with  subscriptions  amounting  to  $10,898.  The  program  of  the 
Catholic  societies  was  widened  a  little  later  and  the  sum  already 
collected  in  Newburgh  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  an  enlarged 
quota,  $10,000  additional  being  asked  for.  For  this  effort,  the 
Rev.  Henry  O’Carroll  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  effort  in 
Orange  and  Rockland  Counties  and  in  Newburgh  the  work  was 
organized  with  Harry  Haon  as  chairman  and  Edward  J.  Collins 
as  vice-chairman.  The  team  captains  included  Joseph  Rafferty, 
James  Coyle,  Henry  Pecheux,  John  Moran,  John  Donahue, 
Plugh  McGuire,  John  J.  Hurley,  William  E.  Flanagan,  John  W. 
Walsh,  William  S.  O’Sullivan,  James  Flannery,  John  Derrigan, 
Thomas  O’Malley,  Anthony  Koisch,  B.  Funaro,  William  H. 
Martin,  John  McCormick,  Patrick  F.  Greaney,  Edward  Mead 
and  Frank  Tighe.  In  this  effort,  St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and 
St.  Francis’  Churches,  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New¬ 
burgh  and  St.  Joseph’s  in  New  Windsor,  all  co-operated.  The 
quota  was  oversubscribed  by  $4,000  and  a  total  of  $14,000  added 
to  the  fund.  In  the  final  drive  in  which  the  welfare  bodies  were 
merged  in  the  United  War  Drive,  the  Knights  also  co-operated. 

Jewish  organizations  of  the  city  at  first  devoted  their  money 
raising  efforts  to  their  co-religionists,  but  later  shared  in  the 
united  drive.  Without  setting  a  quota,  they  raised  in  January, 

1917,  the  sum  of  $1,450,,  and  in  October,  1917,  $500.  In  April, 

1918,  they  sought  a  total  of  $2,400  and  obtained  $3,000.  This 
effort  was  managed  by  Dr.  Emanuel  Falk  and  Michael  Moses. 

The  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  effort  in  November,  1917,  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  H.  A.  Daniel,  William  L.  Smith,  John  E.  Drew, 
W.  F.  Small,  LeGrand  W.  Pellett,  Frank  E.  Estabrook,  Ralph 
W.  Whitehill,  B.  Bryant  Odell,  Fred  Stern,  William  W.  Hawks, 
Arthur  F.  Elmendorf,  Eugene  W.  Bigler,  C.  A.  Otis  and  Samuel 
I,.  Stewart  as  team  captains.  The  sum  sought  was  $22,400. 
The  city  subscribed  $26,711.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  in 
view  of  the  magnificent  work  the  “Y”  was  doing  at  home,  a 
testimonial  subscription  of  $8,500  was  made.  This  was  initiated 
by  Harry  Haon  of  the  Fabrikoid  works  and  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  plants  of  the  city,  the  employes  and  resi¬ 
dents  generally  the  money  was  raised  in  three  days.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Camp  Fund  was  started  to  raise  $5,000  and  secured  $5,900. 
For  the  Italian  War  Relief,  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
raised  $1,250.  The  figures  for  these  various  drives  listed  run  to 
formidable  totals.* 


*  Where  quotas  are  missing  it  is  because  none  were  fixed. 
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1917 

Quota 

Contributed 

K.  of  C.  (Members) . 

.$  1,500 

$  1,500 

1918 

Jan. — Jewish  Relief  Fund . 

1,450 

March — Red  Cross  . 

1,500 

1,800 

Oct. — Tewish  War  Relief . 

500 

Nov. — Italian  War  Relief . 

1-250 

Dec.— Y.  M.  C.  A . 

22,400 

26,711 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Camp . 

5,000 

5-900 

1918 

Jan.— K.  of  C . 

9,000 

10,898 

March — Catholic  War  Fund . 

10,000 

14,000 

March — Red  Cross  . 

•  33-ooo 

44,000 

April — Jewish  War  Fund . 

2,400 

3-000 

May — National  Red  Cross . 

.  25,000 

65,000 

Sept. — Y.  M.  C.  A . 

8,500 

8,500 

Nov. — United  War  Drive . . 

65,000 

$  183,300 

70,000 

$  254,509 

Keeping  tke  Home  Fires  Burning 

GOING  over  the  records  of  war  days  in  Newburgh  one  will 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  early  in  the  struggle, 
the  official  representatives  of  the  city  declared  for  universal 
service  and  in  various  ways  this  attitude  of  the  City  Council  was 
confirmed  by  the  people-at-large,  it  was  not  simply  a  gesture. 
So  far  as  was  humanly  possible,  under  conditions,  there  was  uni¬ 
versal  service.  With  nearly  2,600  men  and.  women  actually  with 
the  colors,  with  the  Red  Cross  having  more  than  half  of  the 
remaining  population  on  its  rolls,  with  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds 
in  every  home,  and  with  numerous  other  war  activities  as  have 
been  outlined  here,  it  was  difficult  to  find  one  not  interested  in 
some  phase  of  the  war  work. 

The  service  however  extended  quite  beyond  the  activities 
referred  to.  In  addition  to  men  and  money,  and  the  support  of 
the  men  and  their  comforts,  and  well  being,  more  was  needed. 
Production  was  required,  conservation  a  necessity  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  various  war  efforts  at  home  all  made  demands 
on  time  and  purse.  Broadly  speaking,  the  great  divisions  of 
home  folk  could  be  divided  into  six  groups — officialdom,  profes¬ 
sional  life,  mercantile  life,  industrial  workers,  those  engaged  in 
farming  production  and  the  children.  The  professions  would 
include  the  bar,  medicine  and  kindred  professions,  the  clergy 
representing  the  church  life,  and  the  newspaper  fraternity,  which 
provided  in  most  respects  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
government  and  the  public. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  show  how  these  great  divisions 
measured  up  to  their  responsibilities.  Throughout  the  war  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  without  any  question  a  government 
adjunct.  Its  organization,  its  facilities,  its  resources  and  its 
membership  were  utilized  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner 
required,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Chamber,  composed 
of  business  and  professional  men  drew  from  its  membership  for 
all  efforts.  The  various  war  activities  called  them  from  their 
business  and  the  roster  of  those  who  served  in  the  various  drives 
and  campaigns  would  read  like  the  roll  of  the  Chamber,  or  the 
business  directory  of  the  city.  Such  regulations  as  the  necessity 
of  the  moment  demanded  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  stores 
were  obeyed  without  objection.  Child  life  was  as  devoted  as 
were  adults  as  has  been  already  indicated  in  the  references  to 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  War  Savings  stamps  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  another  phase,  the  school  gardens 
will  be  referred  to  here.  Officially  the  city  was  always  right. 
Mayor  Jonathan  D.  Wilson,  the  City  Manager  Henry  Wilson, 


LEADERS  IN  WAR  EFFORTS 

1.  J.  B.  Scott,  County  Food  Administrator. 

2.  Edward  J.  Collins,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  in  Control  of  Enemy  Aliens. 

3.  Hon.  A.  H.  F.  Seeger,  Legal  Advisory  Board. 

4.  Peter  Cantline,  Legal  Advisory  Board.  Organizer  of  New  1st  Regt. 

5.  W.  Cook  Belknap,  Director  Thrift  Stamp  Sale. 

6.  Hiram  Merritt,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Newburgh. 

7.  Hugh  McGuire,  Deputy  Food  Administrator. 

8.  Samuel  L.  Stewart,  Director  of  Farms. 

9.  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock,  Chairman  Publicity  Committee  Red  Cross. 
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upon  whom  much  of  the  work  devolved  and  whose  initiative 
was  of  great  value,  and  other  officials  were  always  co-operative. 
The  police  force,  under  Chief  Brown,  with  a  multitude  of  special 
tasks  gave  very  valuable  aid. 

How  the  Food  Situation  Was  Met 

All  things  considered,  possibly  the  greatest  problem  which 
America  was  forced  to  face  during  the  war  was  that  of  food. 
Men  were  available  in  ample  numbers  to  fight  the  nation’s 
battle.  Money  to  support  them  was  obtained  without  serious 
difficulty.  Welfare  groups  quickly  were  formed  to  minister  to 
their  comforts.  The  genius  of  America  was  speedily  mobilized 
to  provide  them  with  equipment,  but  there  still  faced  America 
the  necessity  not  only  of  feeding  its  own  but  much  of  the  world 
in  addition. 

Consider  the  situation  abroad  at  this  time  for  the  Allies. 
Russia  was  already  in  the  chaos  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
emerged.  England  by  reason  of  its  teeming  millions  was  always 
dependent  on  the  outside  for  its  supplies  of  food.  Belgium  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Italy  was  taken  over 
by  them  in  part  and  they  were  over-running  France  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Paris.  With  available  land  reduced,  with  millions 
of  men  under  arms  and  removed  from  the  ranks  of  production, 
with  other  millions  behind  them  intent  only  on  the  production 
of  those  things  which  destroy  and  with  the  U-boats  taking  a 
dreadful  toll  at  sea,  America  faced  the  necessity  of  greater  pro¬ 
duction  than  had  ever  been  known,  with  working  forces  smaller 
than  before.  The  submarines  were  destroying  a  million  tons  of 
shipping  a  month  and  with  the  ships  went  their  cargoes  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  England  at  this  time  was  on  half  rations.  France  was 
suffering  even  more  keenly  and  food  must  be  had  to  win  the  war. 

Those  who  studied  the  situation  were  therefore  confronted 
with  a  problem  which  not  only  required  increased  production, 
but  a  reduction  of  waste  and  many  retrenchments.  This  situ¬ 
ation  did  not  present  itself  suddenly.  It  was  a  development 
which  in  a  measure  was  reflected  by  the  higher  prices.  These  in 
themselves  for  many,  demanded  care  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  the  new  prices  which  the  scarcity  of  food  involved.  Even 
before  America  entered  the  war,  the  shortage  became  apparent. 
In  March,  1917,  the  sugar  problem  was  so  acute  that  a  man  in 
search  of  sugar  for  restaurant  purposes,  visited  25  places  ordi¬ 
narily  carrying  sugar  and  secured  a  total  of  but  two  pounds. 
The  meat  situation  also  became  bad  during  this  month.  It  was 
already  inevitable  that  the  United  States  would  soon  be  involved 
and  various  agencies  to  meet  the  food  situation  began  to  func¬ 
tion.  In  April,  meetings  were  held  in  all  of  the  neighboring 
granges  and  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry  explained  to  the  farmers  how 
and  what  liberal  farm  credits  could  be  secured  without  placing 
liens  on  crops.  A  Housewives  League  was  organized  with  Mrs. 
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W.  Hasbrouck  Snyder  as  the  chairman.  Ep  Titus,  a  progressive 
Town  of  Newburgh  farmer,  sensing  the  coming  situation,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  league  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  women  them¬ 
selves  must  do  much  to  help.  He  warned  them  that  tin  for 
canning  purposes  was  scarce  and  would  be  scarcer  and  advised 
them  to  use  glass  and  promptly  can  everything  possible,  eliminat¬ 
ing  every  waste.  The  League  offered  prizes  for  Home  Gardens. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  schools  and  school  gardens 
were  formed.  Anson  J.  Fowler,  one  of  the  trustees  giving  land 
for  the  purpose.  City  Manager  Wilson  called  together  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  the  Patriotic  Gardens’  Association  was 
formed,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock  as  chairman  and 
S.  Carlisle  Goodrich  as  secretary.  At  the  north  end,  Mrs.  George 
Foster  gave  a  large  section  of  land  for  this  purpose  and  in  New 
Windsor,  Mrs.  Lucy  Work  Hewitt  offered  her  fine  farm. 

Dr.  Wilson  appealed  to  residents  with  vacant  space  to  per¬ 
mit  tilling,  and  hundreds  of  lots  were  turned  over  and  were 
worked.  The  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  were  placed  in  gardens 
by  Under  Sheriff  Hallock  and  produced  a  great  amount  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  Boy  Scouts  had  gardens.  Even  the  little  wards  of 
the  city  in  the  Children’s  Home  had  their  garden.  City  Engineer 
William  J.  Blake  laid  out  hundreds  of  lots  and  these  were  worked 
writh  most  astonishing  success  during  the  season.  The  school 
gardens  by  the  children  of  the  schools  were  a  conspicuous  and 
most  gratifying  success. 

Much  time  and  thought  was  given  to  conservation  methods. 
The  Housewives  League,  the  granges  and  other  organizations 
holding  meetings  at  which  the  food  situation  was  discussed  in 
all  of  its  phases.  Meanwhile  America  had  actually  entered  the 
fight  and  prices  continued  to  soar.  By  April,  flour  had  reached 
the  figure  of  $16  a  barrel,  a  figure  wrhich  never  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  since  Civil  War  days.  Potatoes  were  selling  for  $4  a 
bushel,  a  figure  not  reached  in  Civil  War  times.  Peas,  cheese, 
dried  beef  and  other  articles  of  food  were  at  prices  even  higher 
than  during  the  rebellion. 

All  of  these  things  were  trifling  factors  to  one  looking  at 
the  problem  in  a  large  way,  but  they  are  stressed  to  indicate 
how  early  Newburgh  appreciated  its  responsibilities  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them.  None  of  these  hundreds  of  little  gardens 
produced  any  great  amount,  but  their  aggregate  was  no  mean 
thing,  and  they  relieved  the  situation  not  a  little. 

However  the  work  did  not  end  there.  Indeed  this  was  only 
a  beginning.  On  the  farms  about  the  city  and  throughout 
Orange  County  generally,  there  was  every  preparation  for  in¬ 
creased  production  and  for  doing  things  in  a  big  way,  a  task  the 
direction  of  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  L.  Stewart. 
Having  lost  a  cousin,  Archie  Graham,  with  the  British,  and  with 
two  nephews,  James  H.  Case  and  L.  Stewart  Gatter  in  service, 
his  interest  was  keen. 
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In  other  departments  of  this  work,  attention  is  called  to 
pioneer  activities  in  Newburgh  in  connection  with  the  war, 
points  upon  which  the  city  led  the  way,  as  in  sending  men  into 
the  service,  in  advocating  universal  service,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross,  in  new  methods  of  pushing  Liberty  Bond  sa'es 
and  others,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant,  if  less  spectacular  feature  of  producing  food,  Newburgh 
through  the  activities  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  associates,  came 
into  early  prominence  and  commendation. 

Under  the  caption  “Tracts  and  Tractors”,  Financial  America 
of  New  York,  in  April,  1917 — the  month  in  which  the  war  was 
begun — said : 

“We  pay  $26,000,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  asking  Congress  to  give  $25,000,000  more  to  him  to 
be  spent  this  year.  What  Secretary  Houston  wants  is  not  more 
money,  but  a  little  more  of  what  we  call  ‘horse  sense’.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  making  elaborate  preparations  to 
check  waste  in  distribution  of  farm  stuff,  but  neglecting  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  increase  production. 

“With  all  due  respect  to  the  army  of  scientists  who  clutter 
up  the  department’s  quarters  in  Washington,  a  few  men  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  are  giving  more  proof  of  how  to  act  in  the 
present  emergency  than  the  Washington  people  have  furnished. 

“The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newburgh  appointed  an 
agricultural  committee.  This  committee  found  that  the  first 
great  problem  of  the  farm  was  labor.  It  found  that  machine 
power  would  do  far  more  than  muscle  power  on  a  farm,  so  the 
committee  asked  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
chip  in  and  buy  a  tractor,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  business 
matter. 

“Various  men,  among  them  former  Governor  Benjamin  B. 
Odell,  Samuel  L.  Stewart,  A.  R.  Beal,  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry, 
Thomas  W.  Stewart,  A.  H.  F.  Seeger,  Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker, 
C.  Clayton  Bourne,  Harry  Haon,  Harrison  &  Gore  and  others 
invested  $100  to  $200  each  in  the  tractor  project  and  an  order 
was  placed  at  once  for  a  fine  big  kerosene  driven  machine. 

“Newburgh  is  in  Orange  County.  That  tractor  is  ripping 
the  skin  off  the  country  up  that  way  nowadays.  One  machine 
like  that  kerosene  driven  contraption  will  do  as  much  work  as 
six  men  and  twelve  horses.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem¬ 
bers  are  charging  Orange  County  farmers  just  what  it  costs  to 
plough  the  land.  That  is  about  $3  an  acre.  If  Orange  County 
had  15  or  20  tractors  it  would  have  no  farm  labor  problem. 
Better  than  100  tons  of  tracts  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  is  one  ton  of  tractor  plowing  up  a  fal¬ 
low  field.” 

Newburgh  and  vicinity  secured  other  tractors  and  these 
were  operated.  Three  of  them  were  given  by  Ambrose  Monell, 
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president  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  who  had  a  farm  near 
Washingtonville  and  farms  were  ploughed  at  actual  cost.  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  was  later  placed  in  charge  of  the  grain  situation 
in  the  county,  made  a  canvass  which  showed  that  despite  the 
tremendous  shortage  of  labor  throughout  the  county,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  grains  alone  had  amounted  to  25  per  cent, — barley  and 
rye  dominating.  His  investigations  led  him  to  know  that 
throughout  the  country,  three  per  cent,  of  the  grain  wTas  lost  in 
threshing  methods  and  on  bases  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
tractors  for  ploughing  attacked  the  threshing  problem.  Farm 
cadets,  boys  from  the  cities,  and  the  Woman’s  Land  Army, 
young  women  who  worked  the  fields  gave  the'  labor,  and  as  a 
result  Orange  County  is  recorded  among  those  which  facing 
the  country-wide  problem  of  more  production  with  less  help, 
solved  it. 

Meanwhile  there  were  going  on  demonstrations  of  all  sorts 
relative  to  the  conservation  of  food.  Community  kitchens,  les¬ 
sons  in  thrift  and  other  elements  were  organized  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  product  to  the  full,  to  eliminate  every  waste  and 
save  wherever  possible.  J.  Bradley  Scott  was  made  the  food 
administrator  for  the  county  and  took  control  of  a  large  problem. 
Here  again  was  shown  initiative  for  the  sugar  card  system 
which  was  put  in  effect  here  first,  ultimately  became  the  model 
for  other  communities. 

Mr.  Scott  addressing  the  Newburgh  public  advanced  the 
conditions  and  urged  retrenchment  and  sacrifice.  The  Hoover 
pledge  cards  were  distributed  through  the  city,  asking  for  sig¬ 
natures  by  which  the  public  would  agree  to  voluntary  sacrifice. 
The  cards  sent  here  were  thought  to  be  ample  in  number  for  a 
community  of  this  size,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  good  will,  so 
soundly  had  the  reasons  been  advanced  that  the  supply  of  cards 
speedily  w’as  exhausted  and  Mr.  Scott  was  forced  to  get  more. 

Mr.  Scott  had  the  assistance  of  Hugh  McGuire,  sanitary 
inspector  for  the  city,  who  gave  efficient  service  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  late  fall  of  1918,  made 
such  demands  on  his  time  and  energy  that  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  Frank  H.  Young,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  ultimately  took  over  the  work.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  those  who  signed  the  pledge  cards  observed  in  a  splendid 
degree,  the  promise  then  made.  In  addition  there  were  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  government  which  were  rigidly 
enforced.  Specially  in  the  conservation  of  wheat  was  the  local 
administration  keenly  alert.  The  bread  which  was  sold  was 
analyzed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  bakers  were  using  the 
prescribed  amount  of  wheat  substitutes.  For  the  great  majority 
there  was  no  difficulty.  Usually  any  difficulties  resulted  from 
misunderstandings.  However  there  were  violations,  and  viola¬ 
tors  were  rounded  up,  given  hearings  and  penalized.  Several 
bakers  were  given  an  option  of  paying  $2,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
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1.  W.  L.  Smith,  Chairman  Red  Cross  Drive. 

2.  Thomas  F.  Gunning,  Chairman  United — K.  of  C.  and  Red  Cross 

Drives. 

3.  LeGrand  W.  Pellett,  Liberty  Loan  Executive  Committee. 

4.  John  E.  Drew,  Chairman  Final  Red  Cross  Roll  Call.  Minute  Men. 

5.  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Committee. 

6.  John  A.  Peake,  Director  Sale  War  Saving  Stamps. 

7.  George  B.  Hyndman,  Deputy  Food  and  Fuel  Administrator. 

8.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson.  Director  State  Military  Census. 

9.  Alex.  Coleman,  Chairman  of  Minute  Men. 
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or  facing  other  difficulties,  and  they  paid.  Occasionally  a  store 
was  ordered  closed  for  a  day. 

The  daily  evidence  showed  the  general  observance  of  meat¬ 
less  and  wheatless  days.  Grocers,  meat  dealers  and  those  who 
handled  foodstuffs  met  frequently  and  co-operated  in  every  way 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  War  menus  issued  became 
much  sought  after  and  were  followed  religiously  by  many.  The 
co-operation  of  those  conducting  restaurants  was  conspicuously 
good. 

Meanwhile  the  civil  population  was  suffering  or  at  least 
being  inconvenienced  by  the  fuel  shortage,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  “heatless  days”  and  “lightless  nights”.  The  Garfield 
order  which  required  industries  to  close  down  for  several  days 
and  which  elsewhere  occasioned  a  storm,  was  complied  with  here 
without  the  slightest  protest.  The  regulations  which  required 
stores  to  close  down  on  given  days  were  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

During  the  war,  Walter  H.  Whitehill,  whose  activities  for 
the  Liberty  Loan  are  referred  to  elsewhere,  was  also  the  fuel 
administrator  for  Orange  County.  Hiram  Merritt  served  first 
as  the  deputy  for  Newburgh  and  later  George  B.  Hyndman  was 
named.  The  fuel  condition  was  very  grave.  There  were  times 
during  the  most  severe  portions  of  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918 
when  the  local  yards  were  absolutely  without  fuel  of  any  kind. 
Churches  were  forced  to  close.  Even  so,  this  brought  out  an 
incident  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  record.  Without  coal,  the 
Church  of  Our  Father  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  could  not 
open.  In  that  situation,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  turned  over 
one  floor  of  their  clubhouse  to  the  Unitarians  for  Sunday  service, 
while  the  Baptists  were  tendered  another  floor.  The  Knights 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected  with  the  steam  service 
maintained  by  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  station.  On 
the  trolley  cars,  the  “skip-stop”  plan  was  put  in  operation,  the 
cars  stopping  only  at  limited  points.  At  night,  ornamental  light¬ 
ing,  advertising  signs  were  eliminated  and  only  the  barest  illumi¬ 
nation  was  permitted  even  on  the  busiest  thoroughfares. 

One  would  dislike  to  think  what  would  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Newburgh  during  the  fall  of  1918,  were  it  not  for  the 
wonderful  community  spirit  which  had  been  aroused,  the  unity 
of  thought  and  action,  the  common  desire  to  do  everything  to  win 
the  war.  For  there  were  many  reasons  in  those  days  for  sadness. 
The  casualty  lists  had  begun  to  come  in,  and  daily  there  was 
word  of  Newburgh  boys  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  or  in  the 
camps.  Ninety-seven — an  extraordinary  number  for  a  town  of 
this  size,  had  given  up  their  lives.  Hundreds  had  been  wounded, 
some  permanently  maimed  and  crippled.  Others  had  experienced 
the  horrors  of  German  prison  camps  and  the  tortures  of  the 
German  poison  gas,  and  were  invalided  for  life. 

And  to  this  were  added  the  food  shortage,  the  fuel  shortage 
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and  finally  the  plague  itself,  for  the  influenza  came  here  and  took 
a  tremendous  toll,  specially  among  the  youth  of  the  city.  Whole 
families  were  stricken  down.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  its  staff 
and  workers  did  splendid  service,  but  of  course  the  facilities 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Elks  abandoned 
their  home  that  it  might  be  turned  over  to  an  emergency  hospital 
and  used  to  care  for  the  sick.  Industrial  plants  were  stripped 
of  their  help,  but  still  Newburgh  “carried  on”.  In  a  situation 
well  described  as  desperate,  its  war  work  went  ahead,  its  drives 
for  the  various  welfare  bodies  were  carried  out  successfully,  its 
war  loans  were  oversubscribed  and  in  all  respects  it  maintained 
its  record. 


Honor  Flags  and  the  Churches 

From  the  City  Hall  to  the  Academy  of  Music  there  was 
swung  during  the  war,  the  Honor  Flag  of  the  City  of  Newburgh, 
with  its  nearly  2,600  stars  and  throughout,  this  idea  of  honor  flag 
was  much  in  evidence.  The  arrival  of  the  first  Newburgh  boy 
in  France  was  signalized  by  a  flag  in  the  window  of  his  home 
bearing  the  inscription,  “A  Man  from  This  House  is  Serving  in 
France.”  The  idea  was  quickly  extended.  Societies  and  clubs 
displayed  flags,  each  with  a  star  to  indicate  a  man  in  service. 
When  the  casualties  were  reported,  a  gold  star  indicated  that 
the  supreme  sacrifice  had  been  made.  A  silver  star  was  used  to 
indicate  those  wounded. 

The  churches  specially  entered  into  this  and  the  unfurling 
of  the  flags  was  made  the  occasion  of  special  services  and  those 
with  the  colors  were  specially  honored.  The  practice  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  indicating  the  unanimity  of  feeling  existing — a  feeling 
which  was  confined  by  no  denominational  boundaries  or  other 
consideration.  One  of  the  most  notable  days  in  1918,  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Church  was  on  Sept.  29 — when  the  flag  with  300  stars 
was  unveiled,  indicating  300  men  from  that  church  in  the  ranks. 
There  were  gold  stars  then  too,  but  that  very  day  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  fight,  numerous  others  were  added.  A  parade  wTas 
organized  on  Liberty  Street  and  moved  to  Third  Street,  thence 
to  Grand  and  thence  to  the  church.  A  boy  choir  under  Prof. 
P.  J.  Paul  sang.  Mayor  Jonathan  D.  Wilson,  Sr.  and  City  Man¬ 
ager  Henry  Wilson  represented  the  city.  The  parade  was 
headed  by  the  Junior  Holy  Name  Drum  Corps  and  seven  di¬ 
visions  of  the  boys  followed.  Then  came  the  mothers  of  the  300 
in  service,  each  carrying  an  honor  flag,  and  finally  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  The  flag  was  flown  from  the  church  to  the  rectory. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  O’Carroll  welcomed  those  present  and 
announced  the  speaker  of  the  day,  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Chid  wick,  who  was  the  chaplain  of  the  Maine  when  that  ship 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor  in  1898.  Recalling  that  the 
day  was  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  Dr.  Chidwick  said :  “It  is  fitting 
to  have  this  ceremony  today,  for  even  as  Michael  led  the  loyal 
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hosts  of  heaven  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  despair, 
today  these  boys  representing  the  might  of  righteousness  are 
using  it  against  the  fees  of  humanity,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  rightly  look  to  us  for  inspiration  in  the  struggle,  for  we 
have  realized  in  our  own  experiences  and  in  our  homes  the  bless¬ 
ing  God  gives  to  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people.” 

On  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  there  was  a  flag  unfurled  with  250  stars,  together  with 
the  national  emblem  and  the  Crusader’s  flag  commemorating 
the  successes  of  the  Allies  in  Palestine.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Marshall  Chew  urged  the  participation  of  the  members  of 
the  church  in  home  service.  He  urged  also  that  they  write  fre¬ 
quently  to  those  in  the  service  and  said  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  have  printed  the  records  of  the  men  of  the  church,  copies  of 
which  would  be  sent  to  them,  wherever  they  might  be  serving. 
In  addition  to  other  advantages,  he  said  the  possession  of  the  list 
would  enable  the  friends  to  keep  track  of  one  another,  and 
possibly  lead  to  meetings  abroad  which  would  be  cherished. 
“Service  of  this  kind”,  he  said,  “served  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  men.  And  whatever  is  done  to  maintain  that  morale  is  of 
value,  for  morale  is  everything.  Just  now  that  of  our  men  is 
high.  You  can  see  it  in  their  letters.  They  would  rather  be  at 
the  front  than  in  the  rest  camps,  they  desire  to  be  in  action 
rather  than  back  in  places  of  safety. 

“You  may  observe  also  their  confidence  that  they  will  come 
back.  This  has  been  termed  a  form  of  fatalism,  but  I  disagree 
with  that  view.  It  is  rather  their  way  of  expressing  a  belief 
that  Providence  is  guiding  them.” 

Mr.  Chew  did  have  printed  the  lists  referred  to  and  they 
were  sent  to  France  where  they  were  cherished  even  beyond  the 
confidence  he  had  expressed. 

On  the  same  day  similar  sendees  were  being  held  in  Grace 
M.  E.  Church  with  its  flag  of  50  stars,  two  of  them  of  gold.  The 
mothers  of  the  boys  were  there  and  when  the  flag  was  spread, 
it  was  found  that  each  of  the  stars  was  veiled.  As  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  George  McDonald  read  the  names,  some  relative  of  the 
service  man  stepped  fonvard  and  removed  the  veil.  A.  C.  Smith 
removed  two,  for  two  sons,  but  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  with  four  sons, 
in  sendee,  Ellis,  Frank,  James  and  John  was  the  specially 
honored  of  the  day. 

The  address  for  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Shear 
of  Poughkeepsie,  who  said: 

“Our  men  do  not  go  forth  to  kill,  but  to  defend  and  uphold 
our  flag  that  means  so  much  to  them  and  to  the  nation.  Their 
mission  is  one  of  love  and  loyalty.  In  marked  contrast  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  soldiers  who  have  been  trained  in  a 

school  of  hate.”  . 

On  Jan.  5,  1919,  there  was  the  dedication  ot  the  semce  flag 
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in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  bore  29  stars,  one  of 
gold,  for  William  Todd  had  given  up  his  life  in  France.  The 
flag  was  the  gift  of  the  Y.  P.  C.  U.,  of  the  church,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Agnes  McCullough.  It  was  received  by  the 
acting  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  McClung,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Stewart  offered  the  prayer.  The  flag  was  unveiled  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  D.  Findley,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  church 
and  a  survivor  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  but  just  retired  from 
active  duty  as  pastor  and  the  new  pastor  while  chosen  had  not 
as  yet  been  installed.  He  gave  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
dead  youth.  Mr.  McClung  in  his  address  said :  “It  is  impossible 
for  us  individuals  to  consecrate  and  dedicate  as  we  would  the 
flag  that  means  so  much  to  us,  not  only  for  what  it  has  meant 
abroad  but  because  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  it 
symbolizes — the  spirit  that  has  led  so  many  to  lay  dowm  their 
lives  that  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness  may  prevail.” 

In  a  memorial  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Flack  eulogized  William  McKibbin,  William  H.  Bates 
and  Barton  Adams  Taylor,  members  of  that  church  who  had 
given  up  their  lives.  A  service  flag  with  54  stars,  three  of  them 
of  gold,  was  unfurled  and  Mayor  Wilson  was  present,  reprsent- 
ing  the  city.  In  the  congregation  also  were  members  of  C.  M. 
Leonard  Steamer  Co.,  and  Hudson  B.  Moore  Camp  of  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  The  address  of  the  occasion  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Major  William  Johnston  McKay,  recently  home  from 
France,  who  in  the  course  of  his  address  said : 

“Have  these  young  men  just  entering  manhood  wdth  all  of 
life  before  them,  died  in  vain?  Are  you  going  to  let  them  believe 
that  they  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  a  country  that 
does  not  appreciate  them  or  what  they  did  for  it.  We  are  not 
here  to  mourn  for  them  but  to  show  we  appreciate  what  they  did 
for  us  by  being  willing  to  live  for  the  principles  for  which  they 
laid  down  their  young  lives.” 

In  the  Moulton  Memorial  Church  on  Nov.  18,  1918,  the 
honor  flag  with  58  stars,  three  of  them  gold,  was  unveiled  with 
appropriate  exercises.  A  musical  program  in  charge  of  Miss 
Jennie  Nolde  was  given.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Schools, 
Charles  U.  Johnston,  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Aldrich  made  the  opening  prayer.  In  his  sermon  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Finn,  D.  D.,  said: 

“Why  is  not  the  world  today,  one  vast  Belgium  of  ruin,  one 
bloody  Armenia  of  woe,  one  hungry  Servia  of  starvation,  one 
wailing  Roumania  of  despair,  one  chaotic  Russia  of  anarchy? 
Why?  Because  these  men  whose  names  we  would  memoralize 
tonight  by  the  dedication  of  the  flag,  together  with  millions  of 
others  were  ready  to  walk  through  flame  and  blood,  through 
poisoned  atmosphere,  through  persecution  and  maltreatment  in 
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German  prison  camps  in  order  that  they  might  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.” 

Services  such  as  these  were  the  rule  in  the  churches. 

The  Medical  Profession 

Newburgh  physicians  who  were  in  active  service  include 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  Dr.  James  Donovan,  Dr.  Leon  Cote, 
Dr.  Bernard  Levinson,  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Ketcham,  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Reed,  Dr.  A.  A.  Westcott,  Dr.  John  W.  McKeever,  and  Dr. 
Theron  Smith,  and  of  the  allied  professions  there  were  in  the 
service,  Dr.  Fred  Smith,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Barr,  in  dentistry,  and 
Dr.  F.  R.  Small  and  Dr.  William  F.  Small  in  optical  work. 

The  experiences  of  Dr.  Donovan  in  Servia  and  Dr.  Cote  in 
Russia  have  already  been  outlined.  Dr.  Thompson  volunteered 
his  service  in  June  1918  at  the  time  when  the  war  looked  most 
gloomy.  He  asked  to  be  given  a  few  days  to  set  his  affairs  in 
order  and  in  October  was  commissioned  a  Captain  and  was  di¬ 
rected  to  report  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  near  which  was 
Camp  Greenleaf,  where  there  was  a  training  camp  for  medical 
officers.  The  plan  there  was  for  a  short  and  intensive  course 
not  merely  in  the  medical  phases  of  the  war  but  with  a  view  to 
familiarizing  the  army  surgeons  with  all  forms  of  military  duty. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  beyond  the  draft  age  and  of  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  particularly  in  surgery  and  he  was  soon  taken  from 
the  school  and  sent  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  was  engaged  as  an 
instructor  in  military  surgery.  This  step  he  took  with  much 
satisfaction  since  duties  of  this  kind  had  invariably  led. to  an 
assignment  to  an  evacuation  hospital  in  France,  for  which  he 
hoped.  However,  the  armistice  intervened  and  ended  the 
emergency. 

Dr.  Charles  Reed  was  commissioned  in  June  1917  and 
specialized  in  roentgenology  (X-Ray)  particularly  in  its. military 
aspect.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  development  of  this  service.  He  outfitted  the  American 
ambulances  with  X-Ray  outfits,  the  first  of  the  kind  used  in 
France,  and  further  developed  the  work  by  devising  a  dark  room 
arrangement  for  the  ambulances  themselves. 

Dr.  Clarence  S.  Ketcham  entered  the  service  in  1917  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  hospital  interneship.  He  was  sent  to 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  went  to  France  with  Pershing’s  first 
contingent.  After  a  year  in  France  he  was  invalided  home  with 
a  nervous  breakdown. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  sent  sixteen  graduates  into  the  war  ser¬ 
vice,  of  whom  three,  Miss  Emma  Pense,  Miss  Gladys  Code  and 
Miss  Sadie  Germain,  served  with  the  British  armies;  Miss  Alida 
Garrison,  Miss  Maud  Woolsey,  Miss  Sophie  Richards,  Miss 
Anna  McLernon  and  Miss  Marguerite  McCormick  served  over¬ 
seas,  and  the  Misses  Violet  Durkee,  Mabel  McGuire,  Edith 
Light,  Bessie  Marvel,  Myrtle  Porter,  Carol  Clark,  Mary  Higgins, 
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Marie  Palmer,  Grace  Davis,  and  Laura  McWhorter  served  in 
the  United  States.  Miss  Pense  was  decorated  by  King  George 
in  person.  Other  Newburgh  girls  who  served  as  army  nurses 
were  Miss  Louise  P.  Purdy,  whose  service  from  October  1917  to 
May  31,  1920,  included  not  only  work  in  the  United  States  and 
France,  but  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Coblenz;  she  later 
went  to  Walter  Reid  Hospital,  Washington;  Miss  Cornelia  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  was  the  only  Newburgh  woman  to  die  in  the  United 
States  service;  Miss  Mary  Baird,  whose  brother  was  a  war  vic¬ 
tim;  Miss  Esther  Haight,  Miss  Nan  P.  Morgan,  Miss  Katherine 
Flynn  and  Miss  Margaret  Malloy — a  total  of  25  who  served  as 
nurses. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic,  when  the  Esmond  property 
was  taken  as  Field  Hospital  No.  1  by  the  New  York  National 
Guard  for  the  care  of  men  guarding  the  aqueduct,  the  officers  in 
charge  were  Major  Charles  E.  Townsend  and  Captain  E.  C. 
Waterbury.  The  hospital  was  maintained  from  October  4,  1918, 
to  December  20,  1918,  the  nursing  staff  including  the  following: 
The  Misses  Catherine  MacAree,  Madeline  Collins,  Mina  Benoit, 
Ethel  McKay,  Anna  Marsh,  Vera  Morgan,  Mae  Craig,  Agnes 
Gibbs,  Hazel  Hurlburt,  Marian  Wynne,  Bertha  Clupter, 
Georgiana  Schwer,  Emma  Hamill  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Phipps 
and  Mrs.  Brundage.  Miss  Mae  Craig,  one  of  the  nurses  in  the 
hospital,  was  a  victim  to  her  devotion  to  duty. 

All  of  the  original  members  of  Companies  E  and  L  were 
examined  for  service  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kingston,  dean  of  the 
profession  in  Newburgh.  Summarizing  records  already  given 
it  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Gleason  organized  the  Red  Cross, 
and  mobilized  the  profession  in  the  State.  Dr.  T.  J.  Burke  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  organized  the  draft  registration.  Dr. 
Raymond  Miller  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  with  Dr.  W.  Hasbrouck  Snyder,  Dr.  Harry  Hoyle,  Dr.  P.  E. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Harlan  A.  Page,  conducted  the  examinations  of 
all  the  selects.  Dr.  Townsend  was  a  member  of  the  Appeals 
Board  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  and  served  as  Chief  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  the  new  First  Regiment.  Dr.  Gleason,  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Winter  and  Dr.  John  T.  Howell  served  as  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board,  Dr.  A.  A.  Westcott,  Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder,  giving 
medical  service,  and  Dr.  Harry  L.  Bennett  and  Dr.  C.  O.  Con¬ 
over  dental  service  for  the  selects.  The  services  of  Dr.  William 
Miller,  Dr.  M.  A.  McQuade,  Dr.  Daniel  O’Leary,  Dr.  John  Deyo 
and  Dr.  E.  C.  Thompson  were  also  at  the  free  disposal  of  every 
man  in  uniform,  and  regular  visitations  were  made  when  men  in 
the  Motor  Truck  Corps  were  here. 

One  cannot  close  this  department  without  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  reference  to  Dr.  Culbert  Lyon,  whose  life  was  the  price  of 
his  devotion  to  the  United  States  Naval  service,  though  he  did 
not  die  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  after  he  had 
been  retired  from  service.  Dr.  Lyon  was  the  son  of  the  late 
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William  H.  Lyon,  who  in  earlier  days  had  been  a  leading  jeweler 
here.  He  was  born  in  Newburgh  and  educated  in  the  schools 
here.  He  entered  the  University  of  Baltimore  and  made  post 
graduate  studies  in  Berlin.  In  1912  he  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  navy  and  as  such  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  remote  islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  He  had  made 
a  special  study  of  poisons  and  in  the  islands  continued  this  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  bites  of  noxious  reptiles.  His 
knowledge  in  this  respect  was  of  primary  importance  to  the 
natives  there  since  they  were  frequently  bitten  by  the  jungle 
reptiles,  and  he  saved  many  lives.  On  his  departure  from  the 
islands  they  presented  him  with  a  magnificently  jeweled  sword. 
During  the  war  he  examined  28,000  men  for  the  navy.  His  own 
health  broke  down  just  after  the  war  closed  and  he  died  Feb.  6, 
1922,  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  now  Mrs.  Wallace  Rowe,  of 
Valatie,  N.  Y.  He  was  buried  here,  Galloway  Post  officiating 
at  his  funeral. 


The  Bar  In  War  Service 

The  Bar  of  the  city  was  specially  prominent  among  the  men 
in  active  service.  When  Companies  E  and  L  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  went  first  to  the  field  they  took  three  men  to  the  service: 
Raphael  A.  Egan,  who  was  the  Captain  of  Co.  E  and  who  later 
became  commander  of  Co.  I  of  the  107th  Infantry  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  majority  after  he  had  been  wounded  while  acting  as 
Major,  leading  his  battalion  into  the  Hindenburg  line  fight; 
James  F.  Wallace,  Lieutenant  of  Co.  L,  who  later  became  con¬ 
spicuous  because  of  his  development  of  rifle  instruction,  and 
John  F.  Greaney,  then  a  Corporal  in  Co.  L,  but  later  Second 
Lieutenant,  serving  in  France.  Within  a  few  days  after  a  state 
of  war  was  declared,  J.  Townsend  Cassedy  enrolled  in  Madison 
Barracks,  was  commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant  in  Co.  A,  16th 
Infantry,  was  in  the  engagements  in  the  Toul  sector,  Picardy, 
Catigny  and  Soissons.  In  the  last  named  he  was  hit  by  seven 
machine  gun  bullets  and  was  under  hospital  care  until  August 
19,  1919.  Henry  Hunter  sought  to  enlist  in  the  proposed  Roose¬ 
velt  Division,  and  when  this  plan  was  abandoned,  enlisted  in 
the  Field  Artillery  as  a  private.  Henry  Herman,  Elmer  H. 
Lemon,  William  J.  Lamont,  Henry  Grusky,  Maurice  Cohen  and 
William  F.  Stanton  later  entered  active  service. 

The  departure  of  Companies  E  and  L  of  the  National  Guard 
made  necessary  the  formation  of  new  companies  and  Peter 
Cantline  who  had  a  Captain’s  commission  in  the  Reserve  was 
assigned  to  form  a  new  Battalion,  which  he  did  and  was  later 
commissioned  a  Major.  D.  Clinton  Dominick  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  in  Co.  L  of  the  new  regiment,  and  Graham 
Witschief,  a  First  Lieutenant  with  the  Machine  Gun  Co.  N. 
Deyo  Belknap  enlisted  in  Co.  L  of  this  regiment  and  received  a 
warrant  as  Sergeant.  J.  Bradley  Scott  organized  and  was  Cap- 
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tain  of  the  Home  Guard  in  which  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed  and 
Theodore  V.  W.  Anthony  served. 

After  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  put  into  effect,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  a  Legal  Advisory  Boards 
throughout  the  country.  On  November  24,  1917,  ,by  virtue  of 
that  Act,  the  President  of  the  United  States  designated  Hon. 
Albert  H.  F.  Seeger  and  Russell  Wiggins,  and  Peter  Cantline, 
as  the  legal  Advisory  Board  for  the  County  of  Orange.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  board  to  organize  similar  boards  throughout  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  advising  registrants  of  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  regulations,  and  to 
assist  them  to  make  full  and  truthful  answers  to  the  question¬ 
naires,  which  wrere  afterward  to  be  signed  by  each  registrant  by 
the  local  draft  boards.  The  filling  out  of  these  questionnaires 
and  the  advice  to  the  different  registrants,  involved  a  mass  of 
work  and  consumed  hours  upon  hours  of  time  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar  in  the  various  localities.  A  board  was  organized  in 
Newburgh,  and  the  following  members  subscribed  to  the  oath  of 
office,  and  offered  their  services  in  response  to  the  request  by 
the  President:  Alex  W.  Coleman,  Walter  C.  Anthony,  Theodore 
V.  W.  Anthony,  R.  H.  Barnett,  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  N.  Deyo  Bel¬ 
knap,  William  F.  Cassedy,  Peter  Cantline,  Henry  W.  Chadeayne, 
Edward  J.  Collins,  John  B  Corwin,  Jacob  A.  Decker,  D.  Clinton 
Dominick,  Anson  J.  Fowler,  A.  M.  Fredericson,  Lynn  G.  Good- 
nough,  Reuben  H.  Hilton,  Henry  Hirschberg,  Michael  Moses, 
William  J.  Lamont,  William  H.  Hyndman,  Reeve  Ketcham, 
A.  W.  Lent,  Henry  Kohl,  J.  Harold  McCord,  George  B.  Over- 
hiser,  Seward  U.  Round,  Elmer  E.  Roosa,  A.  H.  F.  Seeger,  J. 
Bradley  Scott,  Charles  W.  U.  Sneed,  William  T.  Snider,  Elwood 
C.  Smith,  J.  R.  Thompson,  F.  W.  Tompkins,  J.  D.  Wilson,  jr., 
Graham  Witschief,  William  J.  Wygant,  Henry  R.  Herman  and 
Joseph  Reeback.  A  regular  schedule  .of  days  and  hours  was 
arranged,  so  that  there  would  be  at  the  Court  House  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  ready  to  advise  registrants  and  to 
assist  them  in  filling  out  their  questionnaires.  As  well,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  rendered  similar  service  at  their  offices,  and 
elsewhere.  All  of  this  service  was  rendered  gratuitously,  as 
were  all  of  the  services  rendered  to  any  soldier  registrant,  or 
member  of  any  soldier's  family  who  might  have  occasion  to  seek 
advice. 


The  News  and  the  War 

No  record  of  the  activities  in  Newburgh  in  the  World  War 
would  be  complete  without  a  review  of  the  work  of  The  New¬ 
burgh  Daily  News  throughout  the  struggle.  Its  service  for  men 
with  the  colors  and  its  efforts  for  war  work  of  every  description 
were  continuous.  Of  its  helpfulness,  the  comments  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  various  war  activities  will  be  ample  evidence. 

“In  the  great  work  done  here  for  the  Liberty  Loans",  said 
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\\  alter  H.  Whitchill,  chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan  committee, 
the  aid  of  I  he  News  was  not  merely  valuable,  it  was  invaluable. 
J  hrough  its  columns,  freely  given,  it  so  disseminated  the  neces- 
sary  publicity  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  its  service.” 

Thomas  F.  Gunning,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  monthly 
pledge  drive,  the  United  War  drive  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
drive  said :  I  regard  the  publicity  given  by  The  News,  the  most 
important  phase  of  our  work.  I  was  the  chairman  in  three 
drives  and  assisted  in  all  of  the  others  and  know  what  The  News 
did.  Its  aid  in  all  was  splendid.” 

“The  great  experiment  of  the  Selective  Service”,  said  Col. 
Dickey,  “was  a  success  in  Newburgh  and  the  most  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  we  had  was  The  Newburgh  Daily  News.  From  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  plan  to  its  completion,  the  highly  intelligent,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  splendid  co-operation  of  The  News  was  most 
helpful.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  Newburgh  would  have  done  without 
the  splendid  service  of  The  News  in  so  many  directions”,  said 
Capt.  Harry  Haon,  who  was  the  organizing  force  and  inspiring 
genius  of  many  war  efforts.  “The  News”,  said  Mrs.  Harriet 
W  inne,  “made  the  Canteen  a  possibility  and  its  success  a  cer¬ 
tainty.” 

Throughout  the  war  The  News  was  the  clearing  house  for 
information  and  efforts  of  all  sorts.  With  a  scarcity  of  help 
which  was  so  great  that  the  services  of  women  were  drafted  by 
the  newspaper  on  the  plea  of  patriotic  effort,  and  wTith  the  short¬ 
age  of  paper  so  pressing  that  the  greatest  of  economy  was  im¬ 
perative,  The  News  sacrificed  paid  advertising  to  give  space  to 
war  effort.  Aside  from  mere  newspaper  work  its  services 
ranged  from  bringing  about  the  safe  return  home  of  a  woman 
caught  between  contending  armies  in  Austria,  to  all  kinds  of 
small  services  for  folk  at  home.  It  frequently  set  in  motion  the 
agencies  for  securing  information  of  those  at  the  front,  when 
the  regular  channels  failed. 

The  army  service  began  with  the  Mexican  mobilization  in 
Camp  Whitman.  The  News  maintained  a  daily  automobile  ser¬ 
vice  between  the  camp  and  the  city.  It  carried  newspapers, 
laundry,  delicacies  and  comforts,  filling  a  machine  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  every  day,  without  any  charge.  This  service  was  main¬ 
tained  after  the  soldiers  had  gone  to  Peekskill.  When  the  New¬ 
burgh  guardsmen  were  on  aqueduct  duty,  and  throughout  their 
American  service,  copies  of  the  paper  were  regularly  supplied  in 
the  camps.  The  News  carried  through  the  plan  to  present  a  city 
medal  to  Marshal  Joffre  and  raised  the  money.  It  also  raised 
the  funds  for  the  soldier’s  relief,  the  farewell  clambake  at  Orange 
Lake,  the  purchase  of  automobiles  for  the  military  companies, 
the  Christmas  smokes  sent  to  the  camps  and  the  purchase  of  the 
ship’s  bells  for  the  steamer  Newburgh.  The  parades  for  the 
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selects,  the  Liberty  Loans  and  other  demonstrations  were  or¬ 
ganized  through  the  use  of  its  columns.  It  originated  an  Over¬ 
seas  Edition  which  contained  a  resume  of  home  news  for  mail¬ 
ing  in  letters  to  those  in  Europe,  maintaining  this  until  the  last 
of  the  soldiers  came  home.  It  started  the  recruiting  of  the 
Orange  Blossoms  and  had  327  names  when  it  was  announced 
that  volunteer  organizations  would  not  be  accepted.  It  printed 
portraits  of  1,500  men  and  women  in  the  service. 

It  printed  hundreds  of  letters  from  men  at  the  front  and 
received  literally  hundreds  of  communications  from  relatives  of 
soldiers  and  the  men  themselves,  expressing  appreciation  of 
service.  So  close  was  its  touch  with  the  men  at  the  front  and 
the  home  folk  that  it  printed  Newburgh  casualties  far  in  advance 
of  the  official  lists.  The  preparation  of  the  honor  roll  is  the 
work  of  the  staff  of  The  News  maintained  throughout  the  war. 
Throughout,  the  policy  of  The  News  was  to  whole-heartedly  aid 
every  war  effort  and  the  organization  of  the  paper,  specially  the 
business,  editorial  and  reportorial  staffs  was  at  all  times  author¬ 
ized  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  interests  of  the  war.  And  as 
a  final  service,  it  should  be  said  that  this  volume  owes  whatever 
of  merit  it  may  possess  to  generous  policy  of  the  office  which 
placed  its  voluminous  records  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested. 

War  Industries  In  Newburgh 

Although  as  has  been  pointed  out  Newburgh  had  no  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  was  of  the  type  of 
towns  which  suffered  industrially  during  the  war  because  of  the 
lack  of  these,  the  struggle  found  it  industrially  enjoying  notable 
prosperity,  because  employers  generally  had  acted  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Whitehill  referred  to  earlier  and  prepared  to  do 
war  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  because  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  here  of  the  Newburgh  Shipyards  Co.,  Inc. 

Aside  from  other  considerations  the  establishment  of  this 
shipyard  marked  the  realization  of  Newburgh’s  most  cherished 
dream.  The  city  had  been  a  shipyard  center  from  early  days 
and  some  of  the  most  magnificent  craft  afloat  are  the  product 
of  its  yards,  notably  that  of  Thomas  S.  Marvel.  But  the  indus¬ 
try  here  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1917  that  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  dream  was  to 
be  realized.  The  news  was  received  with  considerable  skepti¬ 
cism.  Over  many  years  Newburgh  had  recounted  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  it  possessed  for  such  a  yard.  All  of  the  changes 
had  been  sounded  on  the  statement  that  some  day  there  would 
be  a  wonderful  development  of  this  kind,  and  there  had  been  so 
many  disappointed  hopes  that  when  the  event  finally  came,  it 
could  not  be  believed.  When  Thomas  C.  Desmond  said  that 
within  a  few  months  2,000  men  would  be  employed  it  seemed 
incredible.  Later  Mr.  Desmond  raised  the  forecast  to  3,000  men 
and  still  there  was  disbelief.  Mr.  Desmond  further  said  that 
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Newburgh  was  in  need  of  more  homes  and  that  200  new  apart¬ 
ments  would  be  erected.  Newburgh  then  thought  the  limit  of 
credibility  had  been  reached,  but  within  a  very  few  months, 
Newburgh  was  to  see  every  promise  made  by  Mr.  Desmond  ful¬ 
filled  and  exceeded. 

Work  in  the  yards  was  begun  on  June  9,  1917  and  it  was 
soon  announced  that  cargo  boats  for  which  there  was  pressing 
need,  would  be  constructed  for  the  government.  The  prelim¬ 
inaries  were  so  rapidly  advanced  that  actual  work  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels  was  begun  in  March,  1918.  At  the  peak  up¬ 
wards  of  4,000  had  employment  in  the  yard  and  the  first  9,000 
ton  cargo  boat  was  ready  for  launching  on  Labor  Day,  Sept.  3, 
1918. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  Newburgh  has 
ever  had.  The  weather  was  delightful  and  more  than  20,000  per¬ 
sons  witnessed  the  launching.  The  yard  was  thronged  and  the 
terraces  on  Washington  Heights  formed  a  fine  point  of  vantage 
from  which  to  view  the  event.  Mrs.  Irving  T.  Bush,  wife  of  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  yard  was  the  sponsor  for  the  first  vessel,  the 
“Newburgh,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.”  Through  The  News  money 
had  been  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  ship's  bells  and  these 
were  presented  by  Mayor  Jonathan  D.  Wilson.  From  this  fund 
also  there  had  been  purchased  a  huge  bouquet  of  American 
Beauty  Roses,  which  in  the  name  of  the  city  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Bush  by  Jane  R.  Dunphy.  Amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude 
and  the  din  of  the  whistles  of  craft  in  the  bay,  and  of  locomotives 
ashore,  the  vessel  slid  gracefully  from  the  ways,  Mrs.  Bush 
breaking  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  bow  as  the  Newburgh 
started  her  plunge. 

President  Desmond  of  the  company  then  presented  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  made  a  characteristic  address.  Speaking  of  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  ships  to  win  the  war  he  appealed  to  the  men  to  give  their 
utmost  to  the  work.  He  said  he  regarded  them  as  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  those  in  the  front  line.  “In  modern  warfare”,  he 
said,  “the  men  in  the  fighting  line  are  taking  the  first  risk,  but 
the  war  is  waged  not  only  by  them  but  by  the  whole  nation  back 
of  them.” 

Col.  Roosevelt  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  report  that  in 
certain  yards  building  ships  for  the  government,  men  lo?f  on 
the  job  and  in  some  of  them  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  output.  “Such  men,”  he  said  with  much  vigor, 
“are  traitors  to  their  country.” 

“I  have  come  to  Newburgh”,  he  declared,  “because  my  in¬ 
quiries  have  convinced  me  that  there  has  been  no  organized  limi¬ 
tation  here  and  practically  no  loafing.” 

Col.  Roosevelt  told  the  audience  of  his  disappointment  in 
being  permitted  to  raise  a  division  for  service  in  France.  “Had 
I  been  permitted  to  carry  out  my  plan”,  he  said,  “Mr.  Desmond 
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here  would  have  been  my  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers.”  He 
congratulated  the  men  on  the  information  he  had  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  helpfulness  in  the  yard  and  concluding  said: 

“I  hope  we  will  go  on  with  the  building  of  our  merchant 
marine  no  less  than  with  our  navy  after  the  war.  The  Civil 
War  drove  our  merchant  flag  from  the  seas.  I  hope  at  the  end 
of  this  war  we  shall  see  our  flag  put  back  in  its  ancient  place  on 
every  ocean  of  the  round  world”. 

Col.  Roosevelt  was  not  wrong  in  his  information  relative  to 
the  lack  of  organized  limitation  of  work  here.  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  of  the  yard  in  production  was  wholly  admirable. 
Records  for  the  Atlantic  Division  were  frequently  established 
here  and  the  yard  was  held  up  as  a  model  of  efficiency  in  ship¬ 
building.  The  actual  performance  of  the  ships  was  the  best 
proof  and  it  is  of  record  that  at  sea  they  were  excellent  in  every 
respect. 

In  all  12  of  these  cargo  boats  were  constructed.  They  were 
of  similar  type,  standard  fabricated  craft,  401  feet  from  stem  to 
stern  and  420  feet  long  over  all.  They  were  54  feet  in  beam  and 
loaded  drew  25  feet,  six  inches.  They  were  propelled  with 
Westinghouse  turbines  of  3,000  horse-power  with  three  boilers, 
each  capable  of  200  pounds  pressure.  They  were  oil  burners. 
The  yard  had  four  ways  from  each  of  which  three  craft  of  this 
type  were  launched.  Throughout  the  war,  although  many  of  the 
men  employed  came  here  from  other  places,  the  employes  of  the 
yard,  entered  into  all  of  the  town’s  activities  and  became  a  very 
great  factor.  They  were  large  purchasers  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
generous  contributors  to  all  of  the  war  campaigns  and  in  all 
respects  helpful  in  the  community. 

The  yard  continued  after  the  war  until  its  contract  with  the 
government  was  completed  and  also  constructed  some  privately 
owned  craft.  However,  as  with  the  shipping  industry  generally 
it  suffered  from  the  surplus  of  ships  after  the  war  had  ceased  and 
was  shut  down.  It  is  not  now  being  worked  but  is  maintained 
and  will  one  day  be  available  for  a  great  industry  here.  The 
yard  cost  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Desmond  was  the  organizing  force  of 
the  yard.  Edward  C.  Bennett  was  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

Out  of  the  shipyard,  as  Mr.  Desmond  promised,  came  what 
is  known  as  the  Colonial  Terraces,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
realty  developments  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  influx  of  men 
to  the  shipyard  caused  an  acute  housing  shortage  which  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  shipyard.  Men  coming  here  to  work 
wanted  a  place  for  their  families  and  suitable  accommodations 
were  not  to  be  had.  There  were  several  proposals  to  relieve  this 
situation,  but  these  were  unproductive  of  results  and  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  interested  the  government  with  the  necessity  here. 
Through  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry,  Newburghers  subscribed 
$50,000  for  a  site  adjacent  to  Downing  Park.  It  was  necessary 
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that  there  should  be  a  holding  company  and  a  site,  before  the 
government  would  act  and  with  this  money  the  site  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  property  held  by  the  Newburgh  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration.  Government  aid  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,300,000 
was  secured  and  Colonial  Terraces  were  developed.  Cottages 
and  larger  houses  were  erected,  providing  200  apartments.  The 
locality  was  splendid  and  the  plans  splendidly  worked  out.  There 
are  no  long  rows  of  homely  dwellings  drawn  from  the  same  plan, 
but  distinctive  homes,  well  built,  and  supplied  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience,  a  park-like  effect  being  given  to  the  whole. 
These  homes  were  in  great  demand.  At  first  they  were  restricted 
to  shipyard  employes  but  later  opened  to  the  general  public. 

The  erection  of  these  homes  was  done  with  incredible  speed. 
What  in  October  1918  was  a  great  field,  in  April  1919  was  a 
garden  spot  dotted  by  beautiful  homes.  The  work  was  done  by 
the  T.  C.  Desmond  Co.  The  government’s  claim  on  the  property 
v/as  later  purchased  by  the  Colonial  Terraces  Corporation,  Mr. 
Desmond  being  one  of  the  principal  owners.  All  of  those  who 
subscribed  the  original  $50,000  have  a  share  in  this  company.  In 
the  building  of  this  section,  work  was  facilitated  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  city  authorities,  City  Manager  Wilson  interest¬ 
ing  himself  in  advancing  the  work,  in  supplying  water,  laying 
out  streets,  etc. 

Although  there  were  no  munitions  plants  in  Newburgh,  the 
amount  of  war  work  turned  out  here  reached  amazing  figures. 
With  a  view  of  getting  some  reliable  data  on  this,  Orin  C.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  request  of  the 
History  Committee,  addressed  letters  to  the  heads  of  various 
local  plants  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  definite  information. 
The  Sweet-Orr  Co.  manufactured  500,000  work  garments  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  kindred  articles  through  the  war.  The  Cleve- 
land-Whitehill  Co.  made  10,000  denim  suits  weekly  for  army  use. 
The  Betsy  Ross  Flag  Co.  made  50  of  the  ensigns  which  went 
with  the  first  contingent  of  Pershing’s  expedition,  and  30,000 
red  wigwag  signal  flags,  35,000  white  signal  flags  and  110,000 
semaphores,  1,500  infantry  flags,  1,500  artillery  flags,  4,692  call 
flags  and  3,500  ensigns  of  various  descriptions. 

The  Stroock  Plush  Co.  manufactured  blue  grey  medical 
blankets,  olive  drab  blankets,  olive  drab  Melton  overcoating, 
light  grey  blankets  and  plush  robes.  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  army  hats  were  turned  out  in  the  plant  of  the  Ferry 
Hat  Co.  The  Crawshaw  Carpet  Co.  produced  170,000  yards  of 
cotton  duck,  65,000  yards  of  horse  blanket  lining  and  150,000 
yards  of  linoleum  lining.  The  Turl  Iron  &  Car  Co.  made  1,200 
steel  tanks  for  wooden  ships.  The  Coldwell-Wilcox  Co.  man¬ 
ufactured  ice  machines  for  the  navy  and  repair  parts  for  121 
machines  delivered  before  the  war,  cast  iron  castings,  brass 
castings,  sluice  gates  and  water  works  appliances.  The  Alberger 
Pump  and  Condenser  Co.  also  made  ice  machines  for  the  naval 
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establishment.  The  Potter  Carpet  Mills  produced  cotton  duck; 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  sight  boxes  for  75  m/m  field  guns 
and  dial  sights  for  eight  inch  howitzers;  the  Lazell  Co.,  dental 
paste,  shaving  cream,  talcum  powder,  which  went  through  the 
welfare  groups  to  the  men  in  service.  Wm.  Crabtree,  yarn  for 
sweaters,  etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross.  P.  Delany  &  Co.  manufactured 
boilers  and  buoys,  and  the  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Works,  artificial 
leather  products.  Approximately  8,000  persons  were  employed 
in  various  industries  on  war  work  during  the  contest. 

From  January  1918  to  July  19,  the  Steamer  Newburgh  of 
the  Central  Hudson  Line  was  continuously  engaged  in  New 
York  harbor,  transporting  troops  and  facilitating  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  France  and  their  return  home. 

The  End  of  the  War 

On  November  7,  1918,  came  the  premature  report  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  city  was  thrown  into  a  veritable 
frenzy  of  joy.  Flags  fluttered  from  every  home,  the  fire  bells 
and  the  bells  in  the  churches  were  rung,  whistles  shrieked,  every 
conceivable  noise-making  device  was  called  into  requisition  and 
a  big  parade  was  organized  and  held  that  afternoon.  Later  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  report  was  incorrect,  there  was  some  dis¬ 
appointment  but  this  was  tempered  by  knowledge  that  the  end 
was  close  at  hand.  Developments  in  Europe  had  made  Ger¬ 
many’s  surrender  inevitable.  On  November  n  following,  when 
the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  was  officially  confirmed, 
there  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes.  Indeed  if  anything  the 
enthusiasm  was  greater  and  it  was  declared  that  the  affair  of  a 
few  days  before  had  been  "just  a  rehearsal.” 

With  the  war  over  thoughts  at  once  turned  to  the  return 
of  the  soldiers.  On  December  23,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  City  Manager,  the  City  Council  took  action  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  have  an  official  welcome  for  the  service  men.  Many  of 
them  were  already  at  home  and  others  were  coming  daily  but 
for  the  most  part  the  combat  divisions  were  still  in  France. 
Mayor  Jonathan  D.  Wilson  appointed  committees  for  the  wel¬ 
come,  the  arrangements  to  be  in  charge  of  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee  upon  which  were  named  the  following:  Mayor  Jonathan  D. 
Wilson,  Captain  Harry  Haon,  William  R.  Perkins,  Dr.  B.  E. 
Gurney,  Roy  W.  Spencer,  John  B.  Corwin,  Frederick  W.  Wilson, 
Col.  Joseph  M.  Dickey,  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  Edward  J.  Collins, 
John  L.  Sloan,  DeWitt  E.  McKinstry,  Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker, 
LeGrand  W.  Pellett  and  Henry  Wilson. 

As  the  City  Manager,  much  of  the  work  of  preparation  de¬ 
volved  upon  Dr.  Wilson,  who  worked  out  an  elaborate  plan.  In 
his  annual  report  for  1918  after  reviewing  Newburgh's  part  in 
the  war,  he  said: 

"But  there  will  be  those  whose  faces  will  be  missed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  returning  heroes,  whose  absence  will  be  deeply 
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mourned  by  our  people,  and  to  the  parents  and  relatives  of  those 
dear  boys  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country 
the  sympathy  and  the  condolence  of  the  entire  city  is  extended. 

“I  earnestly  urge  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  provide 
for  the  erection  by  the  municipality  of  an  appropriate  memorial 
on  which  the  names  and  a  record  of  the  valor  of  our  brave  boys 
killed  in  the  war  may  be  emblazoned  in  enduring  bronze  or 
granite  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  glorious  deeds  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  succeeding  generations.  *  *  *  *  Altogether  New¬ 
burgh’s  participation  in  the  great  war  has  been  of  a  character 
to  add  lustre  to  her  traditional  patriotism  and  was  in  every 
way  befitting  a  city  whose  history  is  so  inseparably  linked  with 
the  struggle  of  the  American  people  for  the  right  to  govern 
themselves." 

Dr.  Wilson  suggested  the  erection  of  a  Court  of  Honor  on 
the  block  on  Broadway  between  Grand  and  Liberty  Streets,  and 
this  idea  was  carried  out.  The  plans  further  contemplated  a 
great  welcome  parade,  the  presentation  of  a  city  medal,  followed 
by  a  dinner  in  the  armory,  served  by  the  Canteen  Committee. 
This  was  carried  out  in  detail  though  the  man  who  did  most  to 
plan  it  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  it,  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  welcome.  Dr.  Wilson  died  on  Feb.  26,  1919,  after  a  few  days’ 
illness.  Dr.  Gleason,  who  had  also  been  prominent  in  war  activ¬ 
ities,  had  also  died  a  short  time  before. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  strongly  committed  to  the  idea  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  the  service  men  and  had  he  lived,  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  pressed  this  to  a  conclusion.  However,  with  his 
death  the  subject  was  permitted  to  drop  and  it  has  not  since 
been  revived. 

On  April  7,  1917,  the  welcome  was  held,  according  to  pro¬ 
gram.  Seven  hundred  of  the  service  men  participated  and 
enjoyed  an  entertainment  in  the  armory,  after  which  a  turkey 
dinner  was  served.  The  men  were  welcomed  by  Col.  Dickey. 
The  dinner  had  an  unpleasant  denouement,  for  in  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  more  than  600  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  were  devel¬ 
oped  among  those  who  had  attended.  No  fatalities  resulted 
however.  It  was  months  later  before  the  last  of  the  soldiers 
returned  and  the  arts  of  peace  fully  resumed  again. 

When  the  war  was  concluded  and  many  of  the  industries 
connected  with  it  ceased,  the  question  of  unemployment  pro¬ 
truded  itself.  The  return  of  the  service  men  added  a  fresh 
problem.  Newburgh  employers  realizing  this  met  in  the  Palatine 
Hotel  on  December  9,  less  than  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  and  pledged  themselves  to  give  work  to  the  returned 
soldiers.  A  few  days  later  the  task  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  and  George  B.  Hyndman  and  Miss  Jessie 
Taylor  placed  in  charge.  The  work  was  carried  out  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  here,  efforts  to  place  the  returned  soldiers 
accomplishing  genuine  results.  In  March  1919  it  was  announced 
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that  the  office  would  have  to  close  because  funds  had  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  then  offered  to  step  into  the  breach, 
and  continue  the  work  when  the  office  closed.  However,  the 
Ted  Cross  relieved  the  “Y”  of  this  task  and  taking  over  the 
duties,  maintained  the  office  while  there  was  need  of  it. 

Ex-Service  Men  Organize 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  resumption  of  activities 
at  home,  the  movement  to  organize  a  branch  of  the  American 
Legion  was  begun  here.  Col.  R.  A.  Egan  was  made  the  county 
chairman  and  the  work  of  organization  in  Newburgh  devolved 
upon  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Brundage.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  armory  on  Sept.  9,  1919,  about  100  former  service  men 
being  present.  It  had  been  decided  to  call  the  branch  Judson 
P.  Galloway  Post,  and  it  obtained  the  number  152.  Judson  P. 
Galloway  was  the  first  Newburgher  killed  in  service  with  the 
American  forces.  A  fine,  upstanding  youth  who  had  been  very 
popular  at  home  and  who  having  been  commissioned  in  the  army 
had  been  cited  for  gallantry  and  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  news  of  his  death  had  been  a  shock  here. 

The  first  officers  chosen  for  the  Legion  were :  President, 
James  F.  Sheehan;  First  Vice-President,  Elmer  H.  Lemon; 
Second  Vice-President,  William  F.  Smith ;  Third  Vice-President, 
Albert  D.  Brown;  Treasurer,  Harry  T.  Blythe;  Secretary,  Nich¬ 
olas  Farina;  Advisory  Committee,  Alfred  Huddelson,  Arthur  E. 
Brundage,  Maurice  Cohen,  William  P.  Broderick,  Raphael  A. 
Egan,  William  H.  Joy,  Sterrit  Keefe;  Delegates  to  County  Con¬ 
vention,  Raphael  A.  Egan,  Arthur  E.  Brundage;  Alternates, 
Bertram  C.  Keefe,  Arnold  Spencer. 

The  present  officers  are  William  J.  McGiffert,  Commander; 
Nelson  E.  Mooney,  Vice-Commander;  Stanley  Clark,  Second 
Vice-Commander;  Terrence  McDermott,  Third  Vice-Command¬ 
er;  Milton  A.  Siegfried,  Adjutant;  William  Stanton,  Finance 
Officer;  Richard  Scott,  Chaplain;  Henry  R.  Herman,  Historian; 
Carl  Jurgens,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Still  later  an  organization  was  effected  here  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  following  named  were  chosen  as 
officers:  Commander,  Edward  Hanlon;  Senior  Vice-Com¬ 

mander,  James  F.  Connell;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Charles 
Epstein ;  Chaplain,  Ewance  Copeland ;  Quartermaster,  Edward 
A.  Rouss;  Adjutant,  Edward  McEwan ;  Officer  of  the  Day, 
William  Cooney;  Color  Bearer,  Gerald  McCloskey;  Color  Guard, 
Frank  Faitak,  C.  Robinson;  Directors,  James  D.  Tweed,  F. 
Rightmyer,  D.  F.  Earley.  The  present  officers  are :  Command¬ 
er,  James  P.  Gallagher;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  Daniel  F. 
Earley;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  John  C.  Doulin;  Chaplain, 
William  F.  Mantz ;  Quartermaster,  Edward  A.  Rouss;  Adjutant, 
Frank  Gilnick;  Officer  of  the  Day,  J.  Santanello;  Color  Bearer, 
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Charles  West;  Color  Guard,  F.  Faitak,  Raymond  Rogers;  Di¬ 
rectors,  S.  J.  Foster,  Jr.,  Robert  Jackson,  James  Todd. 

The  Post  was  named  John  T.  Kenney  Post  in  memory  of 
John  T.  Kenney,  a  gallant  young  Newburgher  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  Hindenburg  line  fight. 

Thus  endeth  the  narrative  of  Newburgh  in  the  war.  There 
is  undoubtedly  much  that  could  be  profitably  added.  Perhaps 
too  at  this  time  some  things  may  have  been  given  an  importance 
which  the  future  will  not  confirm.  The  effort  has  been  however 
to  reflect  with  fidelity  our  city  in  war  time.  If  in  closing  one 
may  moralize  a  little,  it  would  be  to  point  out  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  war  suggest  the  way  to  success  in  peace.  The  war 
saw  a  united  citizenry,  filled  with  a  sense  of  service,  forgetful 
of  self,  devoted  to  a  holy  cause.  There  was  no  jealousy  or 
strife;  no  distinction  of  class  or  color  or  creed  or  sex  marred  the 
harmony  of  the  hour.  Instead  there  was  a  community  effort 
for  the  common  good  in  which  each  one  did  his  part.  And 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  community  success. 
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